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Such a person, in studying a Greek author, is not to look 
to a translation for a perfect analysis of the construction of 
sentences. This he should find out independently, from those 
principles of grammar wherewith his mind has been long 
storing itself, from glossaries, notes and commentaries. A 
translation which undertook to solve all the student’s gram- 
matical difficulties, would be nothing more than a long note ; 
having indeed its use, but not performing the service of a 
good translation. 

The student, looking elsewhere for a thorough explanation 
of the syntax, may fairly consult the translator as an exponent 
of the true meaning of every sentence. And this is one piece 
of service which the translator renders him. But he has a 
right to look for much more than this; viz. good English, 
choice words, and all the other elements of good writing ; in 
short, the full sense of the original expressed in such a way as 
an Englishman would have expressed it himself, allowing for 
unavoidable discrepancies. 

No man will deny the importance of these things. One of 
the objects of studying foreign languages is, to obtain a more 
perfect mastery over your own. And a translation, either in 
prose or verse, may in this respect be made a useful medium 
of instruction, testing the powers and capabilities of your 
own tongue in comparison with those of another. Lord 
Brougham very truly observes: 

“ Hven to scholars the experiment is not without interest 
of trying how far the two languages can be used, so as to 
render in the one the thoughts couched originally in the 
other; and even to scholars the comparative trial of the 
structures of the two, their resemblances, their differences, and 
their contrasts, is very interesting.” 

To attain the advantage here proposed, it is manifest that — 
tne version must be thoroughly English; or there can be no 
comparison at all. But I must turn now to another view of 
the question. 

While it is the translator's duty to produce (if possible) 
auch a work as, placed side by side with the original, shall be 
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in point of style and composition not unworthy of it, he must 
be sure to preserve all needful accuracy in regard to the sense 
and meaning. The term itself implies that he must do this. 
A translation is different from an imitation. 

He must adhere to the original. He must be accurate. 
But, hew closely must he adhere? what degree of accuracy 
must he observe? are questions that naturally occur, and can- 
not well be answered except practically, by examples. .I will 
_ give juat now some examples to illustrate my views; but will 
first endeavour, as far as I am able, to express my opinion in 
general words. 

It is the business of the translator to express the full sense 
briefly, simply, forcibly ; to add nothing, omit nothing ; never 
to amplify or exaggerate. He should not servilely imitate 
constructions, or follow the order of words, yet not depart 
even from them unnecessarily. The production of good Eng- 
lish he will regard as essential; to this everything must give 
way but the sense of the author. Within the limits of these 
two conditions, faithful interpretation and good writing, he 
may turn and twist his sentences with a considerable degree 
of latitude and freedom. But these limits will always pre- 
serve him from unreasonable vagaries. While he does not 
affect to teach grammatical rules, they must be the guide to 
his own version, or he cannot translate faithfully, so that he 
will always afford a clue to the construction, and will never 
mislead. 

To accomplish all this, not only must you be thoroughly 
familiar with the language which you translate, but you 
should have deeply studied your own, and even know severa. 
besides. 

It is an essential condition of producing a good translation, 
that you should be able to produce a literal one. Only this is 
far from being all. There are hundreds of good scholars who 
are able to do this, but who are not competent to write well. 
And on the other hand, clever men and practised writers have 
failed in translatis: because they never took due pains tw 
study the original ianguage Hence we have had so mapy 
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bad translations from opposite causes. The literal translators 
necessarily fail, for want of a sufficiently high aim, a proper 
conception of their duty. The readable have been men who 
neglected or despised the niceties of scholastic learning. There 
are others also, from whose acquirements more might have 
been expected, who, carried away by the fervour of their 
imagination, or not liking the trouble of attending to words, 
have considered it sufficient to give the general meaning of 
an author, clothing it often in language which is purely their 
own. 

To the class of loose translators belongs Leland. His ver- 
sion of Demosthenes is the best of the English, and has con- 
siderable merit. He appears also to have been a pretty good 
scholar, so that his faults are generally attributable rather to 
negligence than ignorance. I shall now proceed to show, by 
a few examples, what my views of proper translation are. 

. The following is from the Oration on the Crown; and 
I agree with Lord Brougham, that there is an unnecessary 
departure from the simplicity of the original :— 

Τοῦτο τὸ ψήφισμα τὸν τότε τῇ πόλει περιστάντα κίνδυνον 
παρελθεῖν ἐποίησεν ὥσπερ νέφος. 

Leland : By this decree that danger, which hung lowering 
over our state, was in an instant dissipated like a cloud. 

So also this: Οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς ταῦτα φήσειεν. Leland: No! Let 
not the presumptuous assertion once be heard. — 

In the Oration on the Chersonese, Demosthenes says that 
Philip has beaten the Athenians, τῷ πρότερος πρὸς τοῖς mpay- 
μασι γίγνεσθαι, that is, by being before us in his operations, 
first at his work, first in the field ; the last of which trans- 
lations, though it might serve, as being a smart idiomatical 
phrase, wants comprehensiveness. Leland has: his superior 
vigilance in improving all opportunities ; which is too vague. 
But here let me observe, I don’t complain because hs ver- 
sion does not show that the dative case is governed by the 
‘preposition, or on any ground of that kind, It was not his 
business to deal with a point of grammar, but to give a good 
‘translation, You might have it thus: by commencing hia 
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operations earlier. I object to Leland’s version, because the 
meaning is too vaguely expressed. 

In the same oration we have: Avo ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ κατέστησε 
τυράννους, τὸν μὲν ἀπαντικρὺ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἐπιτειχίσας, τὸν δ᾽ 
ἐπὶ Σκιάθῳ, ὑμεὶς δ᾽ οὐδὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀπελυσασθε, εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο 
ἐβούλεσθε, ἀλλ᾽ εἰάκατε" ἀφέστατε δῆλον ὅτι αὐτῷ. 

Leland: HLubea is commanded by his two tyrants ; the one, 
just opposite to Attica, to keep you perpetually in awe; the 
_ other to Sciathus. Yet you have not attempted to oppose even 
this. No, you have submitted: you have been insensible to 
your wrongs. 

In this passage there are six instances in which the trans- 
lator has needlessly departed from the original : 

First,—the word Ais does not sufficiently express that Philip 
placed the tyrants in Eubcea. Observe, I don’t complain of the 
change of construction. He was perfectly at liberty to invert it, 
and say, two tyrants were placed by him in Hubea, had such 
inversion been required to make a neater sentence. The 
_ objection is, that the point of the matter is express too 
loosely. 

Secondly,—ézuretyxécac is not expressed fully enough. 

Thirdly,—the word perpetually is not in Demosthenes. 

Fourthly,—oppose is not a correct version of ἀπελύσασθε. 

Fifthly,—the words εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο ἐβούλεσθε are omitted. 

Sixthly,—the last clause is an entire mistranslation. 

Francis thus translates the passage :— 

_ Philip hath established two kings in Eubea ; one at Ere- 
tria, which he hath fortified, opposite to the coast of Attica ; 
the other at Oreum, to awe your island of Sciathos. Nor have 
you asserted your own dignity by cpposing these injuries, (since 
you seem unwilling to attempt any nobler design,) but even 
indolently suffered them ; apparently remitted to him your own 
proper rights. 

Francis has commited the same error as Leland in the 
ἀπελύσασθε, and has distinctly mistranslated the ἐπιτειχίσας 
which Leland has only shirked. Philip did not fortify Eretria, 
but established in it the sway of Clitarchus, his own partisan 
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and thus made him, and through him Eretria itself, a fortress 
against Attica ; that is, a rallying point, a point Cappm, for 
the enemies of Athens, from which they might at any time 
sally forth, as the Lacedemonians did from Decelea, to attack 
and ravage the country. And so Jacobs has it: als feindlichen 
Hort. Pabst: in drohender fester Stellung. 

Francis has avoided some errors of Leland ; but, besides a 
too great verbosity, which is his constant fault, I must notice 
another, which is too frequently committed, viz. the insertion © 
of explanatory words, the proper place for which is a note, and 
not the text. Here we have the words Hretria, Oreum, and 
our island, added to Demosthenes ; and we might just as well 
have had the names of the tyrants, or any other historical fact 
introduced. The translation should be confined to the text. 

A correct literal translation is :— 

He established two tyrants in Eubca, one opposite Attica, 
fixing him like a hostile fortress, the other against Sciathus ; 
and you have not even got rid of these nuisances, if you would 
do nothing else: you have allowed them ; you have manifestly 
given way*to him. 

Here the word nuisances is not wantonly added, for it is 
contained in the ταῦτα, and some such word is necessary to be 
introduced. : 

It may further be observed, that the literal translation of 
εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο ἐβούλεσθε is hardly sufficient to convey to an 
English reader the exact meaning of the original, which, fully 
expressed, is : these nuisances, at least, you should have got rid 
of, though you would do nothing else ; yet you have never done 
so, &e. But this expansion would weaken the translation too 
much. Therefore, J adopt a turn of expression which in 
English is equivalent to the Greek form, as those who are 
familiar with the Greek form will understand: and I trans- 
late thus : 

He established two tyrants τὸ Eubewa, one like a hostile 
fortress oppusite Attica, one threatening Sciathus : and these 
nuisances you have never got rid of ; not even this would you 
attempt : you have submitted ; (eft the road open to him clearvy. 
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In the four preceding examples I cannot doubt that Leland 
understood the text of his author. He has translated him 
loosely from carelessness. And, it may be observed, that, 
while he has mistranslated Demosthenes, he has not departed 
from the general sense and meaning. But this is not always 
so: and persons addicted to very loose translating frequently 
wander from the argument as well as from the words. Take 
the next example from the Oration on the Chersonese : 

Ἡμεῖς οὔτε χρήματα εἰσφέρειν βουλόμεθα, οὔτε αὐτοὶ στρα- 
τεύεσθαι... . . οὔτ᾽, ἐπειδήπερ οὕτως ἔχομεν, τὰ ἡμέτερα αὐτῶν 
πράττειν ἐθέλομεν. ᾿ 

Which means :— 

We are unwilling to pay contributions, or to perform military 
service,.... and yet, with such disposition, we are not con- 
tent to mind our own business. 

That is ; the Athenians will neither take the proper means 
to carry on war, nor will they abstain from public business and 

Grecian politics. But Leland translates the last clause : Thus 
we proceed quite regardless of our interests : entirely mistaking 
the sense, which Auger puts clearly enough. Atnsi disposés, 
nous née pouvons nous résoudre ἃ ne nous méler que de ce que 
nous regarde. 

Having thus noticed a few errors on the side of excessive 
freedom, let me turn to those which are equally injurious, or. 
the side of excessive accuracy ; whose tendency is, to degrade 
translation into a schoolboy exercise. I must again have 
recourse to examples. 

Take the famous oath :-— 

Ma τοὺς Μαραθῶνι προκινδυνεύσαντας τῶν προγόνων. 

By your ancestors who met the peril at Marathon. 

A person who reviewed Lord Brougham’s translation in the 
Times, insists that it should be translated thus :— 

By those of your forefathers, who at Marathon were the first 


to encounter the brunt of danger. . 
And I equally insist, that the critic’s translation is de- 


testable, as emasculating all the vigour of the clause. It is 
true that he expresses the genitive case more fully, and I 
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would require ‘he schoolboy to do so in his lesson; but that 
is a totally different affair. Here it is essential to have the 
fewest possible words, to preserve the spirit of the appeal, and 
scmething may be sacrificed for this purpose. My translation, 
however, is not incorrect: it does not exclude the partitive 
signification, but only leaves a trifling ambiguity, which de- 
ceives no man. But here are eight words for προκινδυνεύ- 
σαντας, and the πρὸ virtually translated twice, by first and 
brunt. Over-accuracy always leads to verbiage. 

Jacobs has :— 

Bei den Ahnherrn schwor’ ich, die zu Marathon kémpften. 

Shortly before the last passage we have: Ei yap ταῦτα 
προεῖτο ἀκονιτὶ, περὶ ὧν οὐδένα κίνδυνον ὅντιν᾽ οὐχ ὑπέμειναν 
οἱ πρόγονοι, τίς οὐχὶ κατέπτυσεν ἂν σοῦ. 

Lord Brougham has :— 

For if she had given up without a struggle all that your 
jorefathers encountered every danger to win, who but would 
have spurned you, dischines ? 

His reviewer has :— 

For tf voluntarily and without an obstinate struggle, those 
honours had been abandoned, for which our ancestors braved 
every danger, where is the man who would not have spit on 
you with loathing ? 

Lord Brougham’s is far the preferable version. In the 
dther, the words voluntarily, obstinate, and with loathing, 
though intended to exhibit a wonderful accuracy, are utterly 
unwarranted, And as to κατέπτυσεν, which Lord Brougham 
is charged with frittering away, the critic needs to be in- 
formed, that metaphors cannot always be transferred from 
one tongue to another. It happens sometimes, that a meta- 
phorical expression, by frequent use, becomes familiar to the 
people of the country, but if literally translated into another 
language, it sounds harsh or strange to those who are not 
accustomed to it. I might call the critic a goose in English, 
but if I called him anser in Latin, the point would be lost. 
The phrase class. wmmittit habenas sounds ill, if literally ren- 
dered in English, though it has been so, We know that 
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karartvoroc had become a common word of abuse at Athens, 
and, being such, is well enough represented by such a word as 
_ despicable. 1 do not, however, absolutely say, that the meta 
_ phor here may not be preserved ; 1 only object to a criticism 
which assumes its positive necessity. But if perfect accuracy 
is insisted upon, why add the words with loathing ? Jacobs 
has the simple angespuckt. 

I should prefer, in Lord Brougham’s version, the substitu- 
tion of what for all that; and the omission of you before 
Aischines. The introduction of the last word, instead of you, 
may be good, to escape too many monosyllables. 

In the Oration on the Crown, we have :— 

Καὶ yap ἄνδρα ἰδίᾳ καὶ πόλιν κοινῇ πρὸς τὰ κάλλιστα τῶν 
ὑπαρχόντων ἀεὶ δεῖ πειρᾶσθαι τὰ λοιπὰ πράττειν. 

Lord Brougham and his critic both commit the error of 
attempting to translate ἰδίᾳ and κοινῇ literally ; the one hav- 
ing, individuals in their private concerns, and the state in public 
affairs ; and the other, a man individually, and a state collec- 
tively. The former of these is better in point of composition, 
the latter is closer to the original; but they are both faulty, 
by making prominent that which in Greek is a mere flourish, 
and cannot be represented in our language. It is clear at once 
that the words individually and collectively add nothing to the 
sense in the above translation. It is a rhetorical antithesis 
not very unlike that of μὲν and δὲ, which is perpetually re- 
curring, and has an elegance and a usefulness about it, which 
we can seldom express. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, that 
μὲν and δὲ may be represented by such expressions as, on the 
one hand, and on the other; but it is rare that they assume so 
much importance in the sentence. 

Leland has avoided this puerility :— 

By the most illustrious of their former actions it 1s, that private 
men or public bodies should model their succeeding conduct. 

The only thing which I object to here is, public bodies, aa 
being hardly dignified enough. Translate :— 

For both individuals and communities should ever strive to 
«ποεῖ their future conduct by the noblest of thew past. 
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Is there anything here left unexpressed ? That is the test of 
a faithfal translation. Are not the words ἄνδρα ἰδίᾳ mparres 
fully enough represented by the words individuals ther 
conduct ? Or what further is wanted? It is no slight advan- 
tage, in my view, that the last translation is shorter than any 
other. Yet, brief as it is, it has one word more than the Greek, 
and this shows how important it is to struggle for brevity. 
The best versions in the world will exceed the Greek in num- 
ber of words, if they are faithful ; for obvious reasons. ᾿Ανὴρ 
isa man; πράττω, I do, or, 1 am doing; πραττέτω, let him 
do; ταῦτα, these things ; Φιλίππου πολεμοῦντος, Philip being 
at war, or, while Philip 1s at war. These and the like ex- 
pansions are inevitable ; but they make it the more necessary 
to aim at brevity, wherever it can be had, consistently with 
good writing. The translator must seize upon every compen- 
sation which he can lay hold of, to attain this object ; though | 
it may cost him ten times the trouble of the ordinary method. 
Οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ yAeealer ὑμᾶς, he only mocks you. Don’t trans- 
late it, he does nothing else but mock you, though this be the 
literal translation ; because, by so doing, you lose an advan- 
tage, which your own language here affords, as a set-off against 
many disadvantages. The literal version entails upon you 
the extra word does, from which you escape by using the 
idiomatical turn. This may seem very simple ; but I find by 
experience, that from inattention to such simple matters 
hardly any translation in our language is what it ought to be. 

ἼἜστι yap ἔχειν καὶ τἀλλότρια. (Orat. de Halonneso.) 

Translate : For i is possible to hold the property of others ; 
v1, if you please, with Leland: For a man may possess the 
property of others. 

The sentence expressed at full is: For it is possible to hold 
the property of others, as well as your own. 

The last five words demonstrate the meaning of cai. Why 
do I omit them? Because that full demonstration is pur- 
chased at the price of too much verbiage ; and the idea is 
sufficiently expressed without it, if you read the sentence 
properly, laying the emphasis where you ought. The trans- 
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lator, using that reserve which good taste reyuires, relies 
on the intelligence of the judicious reader. And with this 
reliance, I don’t think it necessary to put any words in 
italics. 

The German translators, Jacobs and Pabst, express the καὶ 
by auch. But in English neither also nor even, nor anything 
short of a paraphrase can fairly represent it. Auger has, Car 
on peut avoir le bien Cautrut. If 1 am asked why I do not 
adopt the turn of Leland or Auger, who are both shorter 
than I am, my answer is, that I wish to avoid the ambiguity 
of their sentences, which might be construed as importing 
that it was lawful to have the property of others ; and an 
emphatic word like possible is better than may or can. 

Πότε ἃ χρὴ πράξετε; ἐπειδὰν τί γένηται; (First Philippic.) 

Literally: When will you do what is necessary? When 
what has happened ? 

Better: When will you perform your duty? In what 
event ? 

Where Demosthenes urges the Athenians αὐτοὺς ἐξιέναι, 1 
often translate it, to serve in person; because the literal 
expression is inadequate: and to march out yourselves gives 
but half the sense, as it refers to naval expeditions as well 
is land services. 

Οὔτ᾽ εἰμὲ μήτε γενοίμην, I neither am, nor wish to be. 

Διατελῶ ἔχων. 1] have ever had is sufficient, without adding 
and still continue to have: for this makes too many words. 

Ἐκ μὲν πτωχῶν πλούσιοι γεγόνασιν, ἐκ δ᾽ ἀδόξων Ἐντιμοι. 

From poor have become wealthy, from obsewre honourable. 
But it is a little better to say: Have risen from poverty to 
wealth, from obscurity to honour. 

Milton has imitated the Greek construction :— 

How cam’st thou speakable of mute ? 
And in poetry I like it, but it does not suit so well in prose. 

Τὰς εὐθύνας ἐπεσημαίνεσθε. You passed my audit, or you 
approved my account. But not, as more than one translator 
has it, you passed and approved my accounts. 

I notice this once for all, in order to condemn the practice, 
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common with some translators, of putting two words for one. 
This they do, either because they doubt which is the better 
word, and think, if they have both, they must be right ; or 
because neither word seems sufficient of itself, and they are 


anxious to convey every tittle of the sense. But it is better — 


to exercise a little reserve, than to indulge this rage for 
accuracy. 

It frequently happens that a turn cr paraphrase is not only 
allowable, but absolutely necessary ; as in the following ex- 
ample from the Oration on the Crown :— 

Οὐ yap δήπου Κτησιφῶντα μὲν δύναται διώκειν Ov ἐμὲ, ἐμὲ δὲ, 
ἐίπερ ἐξελέγξειν ἐνόμιζεν, αὐτὸν οὐκ av ἐγράψατο. 

In this passage, which all the English versions that I have 
seen mistranslate, it is only necessary to see that the first 
negative governs both clauses, and nothing is more simple. 
But if we translate the words without a little management, 
they make nonsense ; as thus :— 

For surely he cannot prosecute Aischines on my account, 
and would. not have indicted me myself, had he thought he 
should convict me. 

That is wrong, because, though the Greek ov may apply to 
both clauses, the English cannot is prevented from doing so 


by the change of tense. Otherwise it might have been lite~ 


rally rendered, as in the following :— 
Οὐχ, ἡ σὺ κνίζει, σὸν μὲν ἐχθαίρων λέχος, 
καινῆς δὲ νύμφης ἱμέρῳ πεπληγμένος. 
Νοΐ.... disliking your person and smitten with passion fer 
the new bride. 
Here I must give the sense by a turn:— 
Surely it cannot be, that he is able to prosecute Lschines on 
my account, and would not have indicted me myself, had he 
thought he could :onvict me. 


But a little further deviation from the original form gives 


a more effective translation :— 

Surely, if he can prosecute Ctesiphon on my account, he 
would not have forborne to indict me myself, had he thought he 
could convict me. 


— 
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Auger saw the meaning :— 

On ne dira pas sans doute qguun homme, qui peut bien a 
sause de mot accuser Ctésiphon, ne m’etit pas accusé moi-méme 
sil eit cru pouvoir me convaincre. 

Jacobs is a little too wide :— 

Benn kann er den Ctesiphon gerichtlich verfolgen um mein- 
etwillen, so konnte er auch mich selbst anklagen, wenn er den 
Beweis gegen mich zu fiihren hoffte. 

Pabst is better. But all the English translators whom I 
have seen are entirely wrong. They seem to have followed 
Taylor. Leland’s and Spillan’s I subjoin :— 

Leland: He cannot pursue Ctesiphon on my account ; and 
that he hath not directed his impeachment against me, can pro- 
ceed but from a consciousness that such impeachment could not 
be supported. 

Spillan: For he cannot prosecute Ctesiphon through me, but 
if he thought he could convict me, he would not have impeached 
him. 

One more example, and I have done. We have at the 
beginning of the first Olynthiac :— 

“Ore τοίνυν τούθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει; προσήκει προθύμως ἐθέλειν ἀκούειν 
τῶν βουλομένων συμβουλεύειν" οὐ γὰρ μόνον εἴ τι χρήσιμον 
ἐσκεμμένος ἥκει τις, τοῦτ᾽ ἂν ἀκούσαντες λάβοιτε, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆς 
ὑμετέρας τύχης ὑπολαμβάνω πολλὰ τῶν δεόντων ἐκ τοῦ παρα- 
χρῆμα ἐνίοις ἂν ἐπελθεῖν εἰπεῖν. 

The literal translation is :— 

Since therefore this is the case, you should be willing cheer- 
fully to hear those who desire to advise you. For then, not 

-only, when men have come prepared with useful counsel, will 
you hear and receive it, but I consider it also part of your 
good fortune, that it will occur to some persons to offer many 
fit suggestions at the moment. 

In the last clause there is a change of construction, or a 
slight ellipse. The argument runs thus :— 

Not only will you get useful counsel which men have pre- 
pared beforehand, but much more; for I consider, &e. 

First, to improve the baldness of the literal translation, 
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dkovoas ec ὧν λάβοιτε may be thrown into an English form 
thus: you well have the benefit of hearing. 

Secondly, ἥκει admits of a turn. It refers to the orato 
who has come to the assembly, a matter of common reference 
with Demosthenes. And the word is so placed in the sentence 
as to have no emphasis of importance. ᾿Εσκεμμένος ἥκει τις 
is little more than ἔσκεπταί ric, or ἐσκεμμένοι εἶσιν οἱ λέγοντες. 
Just as we often translate ὁ παριὼν the orator, without deem- 
ing it necessary to say the person who comes forward on the 
hustings; so we may deal with ἥκει in this place. 

Thirdly, a turn may be found for the éviow ἂν ἐπελθεῖν, &e. 
and we may amend the translation thus :— 

So shall you have the benefit of hearing not only such counsel 
as your orators have devised beforehand, but more than this ; 
for 1 esteem it part of your good fortune, that many useful 
suggestions will occur to some speakers at the moment. 

Or it may thus be shortened :— 

So shall you have the benefit of all counsel, whether precon 
sidered or not; for, &c. 

The best turn is given by Auger:— 

Outre que vous pouvez profiter des réflexions sages quun 
orateur apporte ἃ la Tribune, vous étes encore assez hewreux 
pour qwil vienne sur le champ ἃ quelques-uns des avis utiles. 


And this I adopt. But it may be well to compare this with 
other translations. 


Francis has :— 

In this disposition therefore you ought to hear with a favour- 
able attention whoever is willing to propose his advice. Not only 
should you hear the salutary scheme which hath been formed 
and matured by reflection, but I deem it an instance of your 
good fortune, that some of your orators are capable of conceiv- 
ing upon the instant such expedients as may be useful to the 
public. 

Here we see that Francis, by mistranslating λάβοιτε av, 
departs from the logic of the orator, which is this—You 
should be willing to hear all men, for thus you will not mise 
any good counsel. Whereas Francis makes the second clause 
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a repetition of the injunction, as if λάβοιτε ἂν signified you 
ought to receive. 

And Leland is in this respect little better :-— 

It is your part therefore readily and cheerfully to attend to 
all who are disposed to offer their opinions. For your regards 
need not to be confined to those whose counsels are the effect of 
premeditation ; it is your good fortune to have men among you 
who can at once suggest many points of moment. 

Jacobs gives the argument correctly :— 

Denn nicht blos, was Hiner nach vorliufiger Ueberlegung 
huer Niitzliches vortrigt, werdet Ihr anhiren und zu Herzen 
nehmen. 

I only object to zw Herzen nehmen, as being a little toc 
strong for λάβοιτε. He passes over the ἥκει as I do. 

An anonymous German version lying before me commits 
the error of Francis :— 

Denn nicht blos das, was Hiner nach vorhergegangener 
Ueberlegung Niitzliches hier vorbringt, miisst Ihn anhéren 
und erfassen. 

So does Pabst :— 

Ihr miisset nehmlich nicht blos es anhiren und ergreifen 
wenn jemand vorbereitet auftritt, um etwas Niitzliches vorzu- 
bringen. 

I may seem to have been a long time in discussing a 
question upon a few words. But my object is to show how 
translation should be conducted, what are the difficulties 
attending it, and how they are to be overcome. ‘The literal 
version is but the first stage of the process, though it is the 
stumbling-block with ill-taught scholars. Having analysed 
your sentence, and made yourself perfect master of its con- 
struction and meaning, the next thing is to translate it. And 
this part of the affair is the principal difficulty, requiring a 
great command of your own language, and the exercise of much 
thought and discretion.. Nor am 1 induced to say this only 
by observing the failures of others, but from the consciousness 
of my own deficiencies, and the conviction that I have fallen 
very far short of my own aims and endeavours. 
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I now come to another question, which is of some iraport- 
ance in translating Demosthenes, viz. how the translator 1s 
to deal with all the public and political nomenclature of the 
Athenians, the civil and military titles, names of offices ana 
institutions, terms of law and jurisprudence. On this subject 
I am not disposed in the least to depart from the principiy 
which I adopted many years ago, when I made my first essay 
on Demosthenes, and which I stated thus :— 

“As a general rule, I think it better to translate into 
English than to Anglicize the Greek. Thus I say jury, parish, 
indictment, in preference to dicast, deme, graphe. It is' true 
that in each of these cases the word but imperfectly describes 
the thing intended ; for instance, the proceedings upon our 
indictment are very different from those of the Athenian pro- 
secution so described. But, on the other hand, the vernacular 
term conveys the idea more pleasingly to the common reader ; 
and be it remembered, a translation is more for the use of <he 
unlearned than of the learned. I strive therefore to be as 
little as possible un-English ; and while I always seek for the 
word which corresponds most nearly with the criginal, I am 
satisfied if it corresponds in some essential points.” 

I adhere to the above as the true principle of translation. 
Only with respect to the word δῆμος, I am now more inclined 
to adopt the version of township, which Mr. Whiston has used 
in the Archeological Dictionary. 

The critic of Lord Brougham, whom I have before men- 
tioned, and who may be taken to represent a certain class of 
scholars, strongly censures his lordship for attempting to con- 
vert the logistz, liturgies, liturgi, &c., into English. And yet 
the same person insists that γραφὴ shall be an %#dictment, and 
εἰσαγγελία an impeachment; in which he is right, but that 
is inconsistent with his general condemnation of Lord 
Brougham’s plan. 

That indeed it is impossible fully to carry out the opposite 
system, is manifest. For how would you translate éypawaro pe? 


He brought a graphe against me! But who could tolerate 
this } 7 


a 


— 


ee 
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You must introduce into your text a heap of monstrosities, 
to please the ear of the pedant, and disgust every other. 
Graphe, deme, psephism, dicast, agora, bema, liturgy, phyle, 
dice, ecclesia, symmory, chorege, logist, euthyne, stratege, hoplite, 
metic, cleruchian, hegemony, bule, cleter, lexiarchic, ecmartyry, 
anacrisis, Spomosy, &c. 

Nothing is easier than to do this. You have only to abdi- 
cate the functicns of the translator, and save maunel some 
thought ard trouble. 

But as to the log: of the matter, it is true, that for many 
of these ancient terms % is not possible to find a perfectly 
apposite translation. Buy *t does not follow that you are not 
to translate at all. 

The βουλὴ of five hundred at Athens was very differently 
constituted from any English senate or council. But it may 
be translated by either of those words, because there is enough 
of similarity for that purpose. 
᾿ς Nor needs a court of justice to be called a dicastery, (or, as 
Mr. Grote will have it, a dikastery,) because there is a differ- 
ence in the mode of legal procedure at Athens and in England. 
All this is sheer pedantry ! 

Judicial tribunals and deliberative bodies are things of 
universal existence. A court, a judge or juror, a council, a 
member or president of that council, may just as well be 
found at Athens as at Rome, or in London. 

Shall I refuse to translate vavc, a ship, because Attic 
triremes and pentecontors are different from English steam- 
boats and men-of-war? Or shall I insist on calling a Roman 
sword a gladius, because it was different from our own? Do 
we make no attempt to translate buris, temo, dentale, stiva, 
because Virgil’s plough would not suit a modern agricuk 
‘turist? The pedant would give his own pupil a sound whip- 
ping if he brought any such excuse. 

Στρατηγὸς is commonly translated general. Yet the func- 
ticns of the Athenian Xrparnyoc are far from corresponding 
perfectly with those of a modern general. For, besides that 
he had various civi\ duties to perform, both as an adminis- 
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trative and judicial functionary, he was an admiral as well an 
general, there being no such distinction between the two ser- 
vices as we have in England. But I am content with tbe 
translation of general for all that. 

In short, in the translation of many common words we are 
compelled by the difference of times and cireumstances to be 
guilty of some inaccuracy. For example, πλεῖν is rendered 
to sail, in many eases where not sails but only oars impelled 
the ship ; and it is commonly preferred to the word navigate, 
‘as being of more ordinary use. Ἱππεῖς is rendered knights, 
though our word conveys a somewhat ‘different idea. Charta 
and papyrus are called paper, though the material was dif- 
ferent from ours. The meals, the articles of dress of the 
‘Greeks and Romans, do not correspond with ours ; but we 
make the best of it.and translate them. If TI call the Roman 
lectus, a couch, I do not present an idea of its form, or of the 
mode in which Roman guests were placed at table. You 
‘must go to the dictionary of antiquities, or to some commen- 
tary, for an explanation of that. So, if I translate λειτουργία, 
a public office, service, or duty, I do not exhibit the peculiar 
nature of the service ; yet I give a positive translation of the 
word, which is good as far as it goes. 

But I grant there is some discretion to be observed. We 
must look also to the other side of the question. There are 
some terms entirely untranslateable. Archon cannot be con- 
verted into English any more than consul. I do not reduce 
the Attic money to English, which would cause confusion ; 
and for the same reason I do not imitate Leland in adopting 
the names of the Roman months. Further, I would eschew 
all fanciful similarities, all undignified expressions. I would 
not call any ancient vehicle a hackney-coach or a cabriolet, 
nor any ancient functionary a Lord Mayor. Nor do I approve 
of Francis converting ταξίαρχοι and φύλαρχοι into colonels and 
aids-de-camp. There is some truth in what Olivet says of 
the use of such terms, that to put them in the mouth of 
Demosthenes is like painting Alexander or Cesar in a peruke 
‘or an embroidered coat 
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I agree also with what Pope says with respect to a transla- 
tion of Homer :— 

“The use of modern terms of war and government, such as 
platoon, campaign, junto, or the like, into which some trans- 
lators have fallen, cannot be allowable ; those only excepted, 
without which it is impossible to treat the subjects in any 
living language.” 

I have observed a similar rule in the translation of Virgil. 
_ But I must remark, that prose and poetry stand on a some- 
what different footing. Archaisms are often allowable and 
good in poetry, to give it (as Pope says) a venerable cast ; 
and, on the other hand, many modern words are fit for prose, 
which would not be suitable for poetry—as campaign. 

Tn all these things taste and judgment are required. You 
must take care that your translations are as apposite as pos- 
sible ; and when you resort to words which can give but an 
imperfect idea of the original, select only such as are digui- 
fied, simple, significant, having rather a general and perma- 
- nent, than a iocal or ephemeral character. I see, for example, 
no objection to words such as the following :— 

Prince, general, captain, officer, commissioner, deputy, pre- 
sident, clerk, secretary, assessor, treasurer, paymaster, collector, 
board, rate, property-tax, register, audit, tribe, township, 
assembly, chairman, bill, decree, motion, resolution, statute, ad- 
vocate, jury, summons, action, indictment, plea, verdict, damages, 
fine, nformation, arbitrator, award, mortgage, trespass. 

But I will detain the reader no longer. I wish I were as 
sure that I had carried out my principles well, as I am. that 
the principles themselves are sound. 
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885 Demosthenes is born. 

This was just nineteen years after the termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Greece was reposing under the peace of Antalcidas, 
and the power of Sparta had reached its height. 

883 Philip of Macedon is born. 

His father, Amyntas 11., has disputes with the Olynthians con- 
cerning their encroachment on his territories, and applies to 
Sparta for aid. 

Apollonia and Acanthus, two of the Chalcidian cities, send an em- 
bassy to Sparta for the same purpose. 

Sparta declares war against Olynthus, and sends a force under 
Eudamidas which takes possession of Potideea. 

382 Phebidas, sent from Sparta to reinforce Hudamidas, stops on his 
road at Thebes, and seizes the Cadmea, in which he places a 
Lacedemonian garrison. An oligarchical government is esta- 
blished at Thebes, at the head of which are Archias and Leon- 
tiades, devoted to Sparta. A multitude of Theban exiles fly to 
Athens ; among them Pelopidas. 

Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, is sent with a larger force against 
Olynthus; is joined by a Theban contingent, by Amyntas, and 
Derdas prince of Elymia. 

The Spartans require Athens to dismiss the Theban exiles. 
Athens refuses. 

Teleutias defeats the Olynthians in a battle mear the city, and 
shuts them in their walls. 

$81. Teleutias is defeated by the Olynthians, and slain. 

380 Agesipolis, one of the kings, is sent with reinforcements from 
Sparta; takes Torone, and dies of a fever. Polybiades succeeds 
to the command, and besieges Olynthus. 


379 The Olynthians sue for peace, and submit to join the Peloponnesian | 


confederacy. 


Pelopidas and his associates return to Thebes, where, having slain — 


Archias and Leontiades, they are joined by their countrymen, 


and attack the Spartan garrison. A body of Athenian volunteers — 


come to their assistance, and the garrison capitulates, 
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78 Demosthenes loses his father, and is placed under the care of three 
guardians. 

The Spartans send their king Cleombrotus into Beeotia. 

Chabrias, with an Athenian force, occupies the pass at Eleuthere ; 
Cleombrotus enters by another road, and having dispersed a 
Theban force at Platsea, takes possession of Thespize, where he 
leaves Sphodrias, with a part of his army, and then returns to 
Peloponnesus. : 

The Athenians, alarmed at the Spartan invasion, condemn their 
generals who had aided in the recovery of the Cadmea. 

Sphodrias marches against Athens, to surprise the Pirzeus; ad 
vances as far as the Thriasian plain, and retreats, after plundeyr- 
ing the country. 

The Athenians prepare for war with Sparta; strengthen the 
Pirzus ; increase their fleet, and make alliance with Thebes. 

Chios, Byzantium, Rhodes, and Mitylene revolt from Sparta, and 
renew their confederacy with Athens. 

Sphodrias is recalled, and Agesilaus sent with a large Pelopon- 
nesian army into Beotia. He ravages the Theban territory, but 
having encountered an Athenian and Theban force, commanded 
by Chabrias and Gorgidas, is repulsed, and returns home, leaving 
Pheebidas in command at Thespie. 

Pheebidas, after gaining partial success against Gorgidas, is de- 
feated and slain. 

877 Agesilaus again invades Boeotia; is joined by a force of Olynthian 
cavalry, gains some advantage over the Thebans, and, after 
strengthening the oligarchical party at Thespize, crosses over tu 
Megara, where he falls ill. 

The Sacred Band, consisting of three hundred men, is established 
at Thebes. 

Acoris, king of Egypt, at war with Persia, engages the services of 
Chabrias, who, on complaint made by Artaxerxes, is recalled by 
the Athenians, and Iphicrates sent to assist the satrap Pharna- 
bazus. 

376 Cleombrotus is sent into Boeotia, where he is repulsed by the 
Athenians and Thebans, and returns home. 

A Peloponnesian fleet is sent out under the command of Pollis, to 
intercept the corn-ships bound for Athens. *Chabrias totally de- 
feats this fleet at Naxos. 

Athens regains her ascendancy in the Mgean sea, and many of the 
islands return under her protection. 

‘Timotheus sails with a fleet to Corcyra, which renews her alliance 
with Athens. 

Jason of Pherz establishes his power or influence over most of the 
towns of Thessaly. 

875 Timotheus is successful against the Peloponnesians in the lonian 
sea. 

Pelopidas fails in an attempt to surprise Orchomenos, is attacked 
on his retreat, by a superior force of Spartans at Tegyra. The 
Spartans are put to the rout, and their generals slain. 
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374 The Thebans send an army into Phocis, which is in alliance with 
Sparta. Cleombrotus crosses the Gulf of Corinth, to the assist- 
ance of the Phocians, and forces the Thebans to retreat. 

The Athenians attempt to make peace with Sparta, but this is 
interrupted by a dispute concerning some Zacynthian exiles 
restored by Timotheus. A Peloponnesian fleet under Mnasippus 
is sent to recover Corcyra. The Athenians determine to relieve 
it, and despatch Timotheus with a fleet from Athens, who is 
foreed for want of supplies to cruise about the Agean isles: and 
the coast of Macedonia and Thrace. 

Pharnabazus and Iphicrates invade Egypt, which, after partial suc- 
cess, they are compelled to evacuate. Iphicrates quarrels with 
Pharnabazus, and returns to Athens. 

373 Mnasippus lands in Corcyra, and blockades the city, but is routed 
in a sally, and slain. His fleet retires to Leucas. 

Timotheus is recalled to Athens, and brought to trial, but ac- 
quitted. Iphicrates, Callistratus, and Chabrias, succeed to the 
command, 

The Athenians sail to Coreyra, and capture a Syracusan fleet sent 
to the aid of Mnasippus. Cephallenia is brought over to the 
Athenian alliance. 

The Thebans surprise Platea, and raze the city to the ground. The 
inhabitants, allowed to depart, take refuge in Athens, and are 
admitted to the privileges of citizens. 

Thespie is taken, and shares the same fate. 

372 Iphicrates crosses to Acarnania, and carries on the war against the 
Peloponnesians with various success; is preparing to invade 
Laconia. 

371 The Athenians send ambassadors to Sparta, to conclude peace. 
The Thebans, invited to join in the embassy, send Epaminondas. 

Peace is made between the Peloponnesians and the Athenian. con- 
federacy, Epaminondas refuses to concur in the treaty on behalf 
of Thebes, because she was required to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the Boeotian towns. 


Cleombrotus is ordered to march from Phocis into Beeotia; eti-, 
counters the Thebans under Epaminondas at Leuctra, is totally’ 


defeated and slain. 

Jason of Phere arrives at Leuctra after the battle. By his medi- 
ation an armistice is effected, and the Lacedemonian army 
retreats into Peloponnesus. 

A congress is held at Athens, and attended by most of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, who resolve to maintain the independence 
declared by the peace of Antalcidas. 

The Mantineans rebuiid their city, which had been dismantled by 
the Lacedsemonians. 

A democratical movement takes place in Peloponnesus. 


The Arcadians, encouraged by Epaminondas, resolve to build a new 


city, to become the seat of a federal government, to be called 
Megalopolis. Pammenes is sent wth a small Theban force into 
Arcadia, 
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871 Tegea and Orchomenos, under the influence of Sparia.and aristo- 
cratical institutions, oppose the Arcadian union. The Tegeans 
are defeated, and their city taken. Sparta declares war. 

370 Amyntas II. dies, leaving three sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and 
Philip. Alexander ascends the throne. 

Jason of Pheree announces his intention of marching to Delphi 
and presiding over the Pythian games. He collects a large army, 
and excites alarm; but is murdered a short time before the 
festival. His brothers Polydorus and Polyphron succeed him. 

pacoilene marches to Mantinea, ravages the country, and returns to 

parta. 

The Thebans prepare to invade Peloponnesus ; collect troops from 
Phocis, Locris, Thessaly, and various states of northern Greece. 

Tphicrates is sent with an Athenian squadron to Macedonia, where 
he was encouraged by Amyntas to try for the recovery of Am- 

‘ phipolis, but returns without success. 

369 Pelopidas and Epaminondas lead the Theban army to Mantinea ; 
are joined by the Arcadians, Eleans, and Argives, and invade 
Laconia. The Spartans are unable to oppose them in the field, 
but, reinforced by a small body of Peloponnesian auxiliaries, 
prepare to defend the capital. The Thebans, after ravaging the 
country, approach Sparta, are repulsed in a skirmish, and retire. 

The Theban army enters Messenia, to accomplish the project of 
Epaminondas for the building of a new city, and the separation 
of that province from Laconia. The building is rapidly carried 
en under Theban protection. The city is called Messene, and 
peopled by the Messenian insurgents, with a multitude of exiles 
and revolted Helots. Epaminondas, leaving a garrison there, 
prepares for his return to Thebes. 

The Lacedeemonians send an embassy to Athens, to implore her 
assistance, which is granted, and Iphicrates is sent with an army 
to Peloponnesus. 

Polyphron of Phere, having survived Polydorus, is murdered by 
his nephew Alexander, who assumes the office of Zagus, and 
oppresses the Thessalian towns. The Aleuade of Larissa in- 
voke the aid of Alexander, king of Macedon, who marches to 
their relief, and puts a garrison in Larissa and Cranon: but he 
is hastily recalled to Macedonia, in consequence of intrigues 
against him by his mother Eurydice and her paramour 
Ptolemy. 

Iphicrates stations himself at the Isthmus of Corinth, to oppose 
Epaminondas, who passes by a different road, repulsing the 
Athenian cavalry. 

#68 The Thessalians apply to Thebes for aid against Alexander of 
Phere, Pelopidas is sent into Thessaly, while Epaminondas 
marches for the second time to invade Peloponnesus.. 

Dionysius of Syracuse sends a body of Celts and Iberians to the 
aid of Sparta. 

The Spartans send an army to the Isthmus, and are joined by the 
Corinthians and Athenians under Chabrias. Epaminondas forces 
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868: their lines, and effects a junction with his allies; after a short 
and unimportant campaign he makes an attempt on Corinth, is 
repulsed by Chabrias, and returns home. 

Alexander of Macedon is murdered, and Ptolemy assumes the 
regency. 

The Arcadians carry on the war with success in the absence of 
Epaminondas. 

Pelopidas, having marched to Larissa, and restored tranquillity, 
is invited into Macedonia, to compose the disputes in the royal 
family. He forces Ptolemy to give security for preserving the 
kingdom to the heirs of Amyntas ; takes hostages from him, and 
receives the young Philip into his charge. Philip is taken to 
Thebes, where he resides for several years. 

The satrap Ariobarzanes makes an ineffectual attempt for the paci- 
fication of Greece. 

Alexander of Pherz raises new disturbances. Pelopidas, sent on 
an embassy to Thessaly, is seized by him and thrown into prison. 
Alexander obtains the assistance of Athens, and defeats a body 
of Thebans who are sent against him, among whom Epaminon- 
das, in temporary disgrace for the ill-success of his last cam- 
paign, was serving as a private soldier. 

The Thebans destroy Orchomenos in Beeotia. 4 

367 Iphicrates sails with an armament to the coast of Macedonia, for 
the purpose of recovering Amphipolis; is invited by Ptolemy and 
Eurydice to assist them against Pausanias, who aspired to the 
throne. He expels Pausanias, but is unable to reduce Amphipo- 
lis, which is supported by the Olynthians, 

Epaminondas marches again into Thessaly, and effects the release 
of Pelopidas, : 

Archidamus, commanding the troops of Lacedzemon, Athens, and 
Corinth, with Syracusan auxiliaries, gains a great victory over 
the Arcadians and Argives on the borders of Laconia. 

Pelopidas is sent on an embassy to Susa, and obtains the Persian 
king’s sanction for the projects of the Thebans. On his retarn a 
congress is held at Thebes, and attended by the king’s deputy, but 
the Greek states refuse to accept the dictation of Persia. 

366 Demosthenes comes of age, and brings an action against his 
guardians for mal-administration of his estate, in which he ob- 
tains a verdict. 


Iphicrates, with Charidemus of Oreus, sails to attack Amphipolis, 


but is opposed by Ptolemy and the Olynthians. 

Epaminondas marches into Achaia, but without much success. Of 
the Achgan states Sicyon only is secured to the Theban 
alliance. 

Themison of Eretria surprises Oropus. The Athenians send 
Chares to recover it, but the city is put in possession of tho 
Thebans. 

Athens makes a separate peace with the Areadians, 

865 Corinth and the Achseans make peace with Thebes, Ὶ 

Elis and Arcadia go to war, contending for the Triphylian towns, 
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365 Ptolemy is slain by Perdiccas III. who ascends the throne of 
Macedon. 

‘ The Amphipolitans negotiate with Iphicrates for the surrender of 
their towa, and give him hostages; but he, being recalled to 
Athens, delivers the hostages to Charidemus, who goes off into 
the service of Cotys, king of Thrace, and sends back the hostages 
vo Amphipolis. 

$64 Sparta assists Elis against the Arcadians, who defeat Archidamus. 

The Arcadians invade Elis, and attempt to exclude the Eleans from 
the presidency of the Olympic games. The battle of Olympia is 
fought, in which the Arcadians and Argives are defeated by the 
troops of Elis and Achaia. 

Callisthenes commands the Athenian fleet on the Macedonian 
coast, and makes war against Perdiccas, but agrees to an armis- 
tice. He is superseded by Timotheus, who takes Torone and 

_ Potideea. 

The Thebans are again invited into Thessaly, to give assistance 
against Alexander of Pherze. Pelopidas goes with a small troop 
to Pharsalus, where he collects an army of Thessalians. Alex- 
ander is defeated in the battle of Cynoscephale, but Pelopidas is 
slain. Peace is made between Thebes and Alexander. 

863 Dissensions arise between Mantinea and the other Arcadians. It 
is proposed to make peace with Elis and Sparta. The Thebans 
prepare for another invasion of Peloponnesus. The Mantineans 
ally themselves to Sparta. 

Timotheus takes Pydna and Methone. 

The Thebans send a fleet to Byzantium, to detach it from the 
Athenian alliance. Laches is sent to oppose it, but without 
effect. 

Alexander of Phere sends out a squadron to infest and plunder 
the small Aigean islands, and lays siege to Peparethus. The 
Athenians having sent Leosthenes against him, he sails to Attica, 
takes several Athenian ships, and plunders the Pirzeus. 

862 Epaminondas leads his army into Peloponnesus, and, joined by his 
Arcadian allies, assaults Sparta, but is repulsed. : 

The Athenians send a force of six thousand men to the assistance 
of the Spartans. They march to Mantinea. 

Epaminondas, retreating from Laconia, marches to attack Man- 
tinea. His cavalry are defeated by the Athenians, who sally from 
the town. 

Agesilaus marches with his army to join the Athenians and Man- 
tineans. Epaminondas advances to attack them, and the battle 
of Mantinea is fought, one of the most celebrated in Grecian 
history. On the one side are Beeotians, Thessalians, Kubceans, 
Locrians, and other northern allies, together with troops ot 
Sicyon, Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia, to the number of thirty- 
three thousand. On the other, Lacedeemonians, Athenians, 
Mantineans, and troops of Elis and Achaia; considerably less 
in number. After an obstinate resistance, Epaminondas breaks 
the centre of the enemy. but is slain in the moment of victory. , 
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A general peace follews, but the Spartans alone refuse to acknow: 
ledge the independence of Messenia. 

Timotheus, assisted by the satrap Ariobarzanes, takes Sestus, Cri- 
thote, and Eleeus, in the Thracian Chersonese; and afterwards 
lays siege to Samos. 

The satraps revolt from the king of Persia. They are promised 
assistance by Tachos, king of Hgypt, Mausolus, king of Caria, 
and most of the maritime ‘parts of the empire. 

Miltocythes rebels against Cotys, king of Thrace, and engages the 
Athenians to assist him, by pron.ising to cede to them the Cher 
sonese. Cotys amuses the Athenians by negotiation, and over: 
comes Miltocythes. 

Samos capitulates after a siege of eleven months. 

Orontes betrays the conspirators to Artaxerxes. Datames, satrap 
of Cappadocia, is murdered. Tachos, preparing to make war 
against Persia, engages Agesilaus to command his army, and 
Chabrias for his admiral. 

Agesilaus is sent with a thousand Spartans to Egypt, but quarrels 
with Tachos, and transfers his services to Nectanabis, to whom 
the Egyptian army revolts. Tachos flies to Persia, and Agesilaus 
establishes Nectanabis in the dominion of Egypt. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon dies, and his son, Artaxerxes Ochus, ascends 
the throne of Persia. 

Timotheus and Charidemus attack Amphipolis, which receives suc- 
cour from Macedonia and Olynthus, and the Atheniansare defeated. 

Cotys marches into the Chersonese, and gets possession of Sestus. 

Agesilaus dies on his return from Egypt. 

Pammenes is sent with Theban troops to quell disturbances in 
Arcadia; establishes the preponderance of Megalopolis. 

Artaxerxes makes an attempt to reconquer Egypt, which fails. 

Perdiccas is slain in a battle with the Illyrians, leaving an infant 
son, Amyntas. Philip ascends the throne of Macedon 

At this time the Illyrians are preparing for a new invasion, the 
Peeonians make an irruption from the north, and there are two 
pretenders to the crown—Pausanias, assisted by Cotys, and 
Argeeus, supported by the Athenians. 

Philip accommodates matters vith Cotys, and marches against 
Argeeus, whom he defeats. He returns the Athenian prisoners 
without ransom, and makes peace with Athens. He then re- 
duces the Pzonians to submission, and invades Illyria. Bardylis, 
the Illyrian prince, is defeated in a great battle, and a portion of 
his dominions is ceded to Macedonia. 

Cotys, assisted by Charidemus, lays siege to Crithote and Eleus, 
but soon after is murdered, leaving three sons, Amadocus, Beri- 
sades, and Cersobleptes, among whom the dominions of ’Cotys 
are divided. 

Charidemus takes Cersobleptes under his protection, and defente 
the Athenian force, 

Miltocythes again raising disturbances, is taken prisoner by Chari- 
demus, who sends him to Cardia, where he is put to death. 
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Philip lays siege to Amphipolis. 

The Olynthians send an embassy to Athens, to negotiate an alliance 
which is prevented by the intrigues of Philip. He conciliates 
the Olynthians by the cession of Anthemus, and soon afterwards 
obtains possession of Amphipolis. He then marches to Pydna, 
which is surrendered to him. 

Alexander of Pheree is murdered. ‘Tisiphonus and his brother 
Lycophron get the command. 

Berisades and Amadocus combine against Cersobleptes, and 816 
assisted by Athenodorus, the Athenian general. Cersobleptes is 
forced to enter into a convention, by which the kingdom is 
equally divided, and the Chersonese ceded to Athens, with the 
exception of Cardia. 

The Athenians quarrel with Philip about Amphipolis. He makes 
an alliance with the Olynthians. 

The Thebans send an army into Eubcea, from which, after much 
fighting, they are expelled by the Athenians. 

Chares is sent to take possession of the Chersonese, which, after- 
some opposition from Charidemus, he effects. 

The Social War breaks out, in which Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and 
Rhodes revolt from the Athenian league. The Athenians attack 
Chios, and are defeated; Chabrias is slain. 

The Phocians send succour to some of the Boeotian towns, attempt- 
ting to revolt from Thebes. The Thebans procure an Amphic- 
tyonic decree against the Phocians for having cultivated a portion 
of the consecrated plain near Delphi. This was the origin of the 
Sacred War. 

Philip takes Potideea, with the assistance of the Olynthians, and 
gives it up to them. 

Alexander is born. 

Parmenio, Philip's general, gains a victory over the Jlyrians. 

Philip takes the mine district of the Pangzeus from the Thasians, and 
establishes a new colony at Crenides, which he names Philippi. 

The Athenians besiege Byzantium, but the siege is raised by the 
fleet of the allies. Chares, Timotheus and Iphicrates command 
the Athenian forces, but the two latter are recalled on the com- 
plaint of Chares. 

The allies ravage Lemnos, Imbrus, and Samos, and levy contribu- 
tions in the Aigean. 

Chares, for want of supplies, lends assistance to Artabazus against 
the Persian satraps. 

Philomelus, the Phocian general, takes possession of Delphi, and 
defeats the Locrians of Amphissa. He negotiates an alliance with 
Athens and Lacedzemon, while the Locrians obtain promises of 
assistance from Thebes and Thessaly. 

Corcyra revolts from Athens. 

The king of Persia threatens Athens with war on account of the 
aid furnished by Chares to Artabazus. 

The Athenians terminate the Social War by acknowledg’ng tha 
independence of the revolted states. 
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the war. Timotheus is found guilty, and goes into exile. Shortly 
after, he dies at Chalcis. 

The Athenians send an expedition against Olynthus, without 
success. 

Chares takes Sestus. 

Philomelus again defeats the Locrians, and being threatened with 
a general war, seizes the treasures of Delphi and collects a 
body of mercenaries. The Thessalians and Beeotians, having 
marched into Locris, are defeated by Philomelus, who is strongly 
reinforced from Peloponnesus. 

Demosthenes makes the speeches against Leptines and Androtion. 

The Thebans, largely reinforced, give battle to Philomelus in the 
defiles of Parnassus, He is defeated and slain. Onomarchus 
succeeds to the command, and the Thebans retire. 

Philip sends Macedonian troops to assist Callias of Chalcis against 
Plutarch of Eretria. The latter applies to Athens for assistance, 
and is opposed by Demosthenes, who makes his first public speech 
on this occasion. The Athenians determine to assist Plutarch, 
and Phocion is sent with an army to Euboea. He defeats Callias 
and the Macedonians at Tamyne, and establishes popular 
government at Hretria. 

The Athenians debate about making war with Persia. Demos- 
thenes dissuades them in nis speech de Symmoriis. 

Onomarchus takes Thronium, and invades Boeotia. Here he takes 
Orchomenus, but is defeated by the Thebans at Cheronea. 

Lycophron, now sovereign of Phere, enters into alliance with 
Onomarchus, and endeavours to oppress the independent Thes- 
salians. 

The Spartans declare war against Megalopolis, and apply for assist- 
ance to Athens. Demosthenes makes his speech pro Megalo- 
politanis, in which he urges the Athenians to espouse the other 
side. They remain neutral. 

Demosthenes delivers the oration against Timocrates. 

Philip takes Methone after a long siege, in which he lost an eye. 

The Macedonian party prevail at Eretria, and dissolve the con- 
nexion with Athens. 

Mausolus, king of Caria, dies, and is succeeded by his widow 
Artemisia. 

The Phoenicians revolt from Artaxerxes, and enter into alliance 
with Nectanabis. Cyprus soon after revolts. 

Philip, invited by the Thessalians, marches against Lycophron, 
defeats Phayllus, brother of Onomarchus, and takes Pagasee. 
Onomarchus marches with a large army into Thessaly, and defeats 
Philip in two battles, who retreats to Macedonia. Onomarchus 
then invades Bosotia, defeats the Thebans, and takes Coronea; 
but is recalled to Thessaly by intelligence that Philip had re- 
turned with large reinforcements. The decisive battle of Pagas~ 
is fought, in which Onomarchus is defeated and slain. Philip 
expels Lycophron from Pherm, and takes the city of Magnesia. 
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852 He then prepares to invade Phocis, and marches to Thermopyle, 
but finds the pass guarded by an Athenian force, and retreats. 
Phayllus, joined by a large force of auxiliaries from Sparta, Achaia, 

and Athens, invades Beeotia, but is defeated by the Thebans. 

Philip sends out a fleet, plundering the Athenian coast, and ravages 
Lemnos, Imbrus, and Scyros. He himself marches into Thrace, 
where, after long being occupied in the interior extending his 
Ἐς over the different tribes, he turns towards the coast of the 

ropontis and attacks Herseum. 

Demosthenes speaks the first Philippic. 

The oration against Aristocrates is delivered. 

Thebes, Argos, Sicyon, and Messene send assistance to Megalopolis. 
The Spartans, assisted by mercenaries from Phocis, after various 
indecisive battles, are compelled to make peace. 

Seong makes great preparations to recover Phoenicia and 

Yprus. 

851 Phayllus overruns the country of the Epicnemidian Locrians, is 
defeated by the Beeotians at Abe, afterwards defeats them at 
Aryca, and dies ; is succeeded by his nephew Phalecus. 

The democratical party at Rhodes solicit the aid of Athens, 
and are supported by Demosthenes in his speech de Libertate 
Rhodiorum. 

Artemisia, queen of Criia, dies, and is succeeded by Idrieus, who, 
at the command of Artaxerxes, collects a large armament for the 
reduction of Cyprus. Phocion the Athenian is joined with 
Evagoras in the command of this expedition. 

The Thessalians remonstrate with Philip for retaining Pagasee and 
Magnesia. 

850 Phaleecus invades Boeotia, and takes Cheronea, from which he is 
again driven by the Thebans, who invade and ravage Phocis. 
Philip takes Apollonia, and threatens the Chalcidian towns. The 

Olynthians send to Athens to negotiate alliance. 

Pitholaus, brother of Lycophron, recovers Phere, and Philip is 
invited to expel him. On his return from Thessaly he marches 
into the Chalcidian peninsula, and lays siege to Stagira. 

Cyprus submits to Artaxerxes. Temnes, king of Sidon, assisted by 
Mentor at the head of Greek mercenaries, defeats the Persian 
satraps. 

Demosthenes brings an action against Midias, which is afterwards 
compromised. 

849 The Thebans receive a large subsidy from Persia, to enable them to 

on the war against Phocis. 

The Olynthians send an embassy to Athens to implore assistance. 
A warm debate takes place, in which Demosthenes speaks the 
first Olynthiac. The Athenians vote alliance, and despatch 
Chares with a small force. The second and third Olynthiacs are 
delivered at short intervals after this. 

Meanwhile Stagira capitulates ; Torone is taken, and most of the 
Chalcidian towns hasten to make terms with Philip. “ The Olyn- 
thians send another embassy, pressing for more effectual assist 
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$49 anc. A larger armament is sent from Athens, and put under the 

command of Charidemus. 

The Olynthians, dissatisfied with Charidemus, send a third embassy, 
and entreat the aid of a native Athenian force. This is sent; 
but arrives too late. 

Artaxerxes marches in person against the Phoenicians. Temnes 
betrays Sidon, and the Phoenicians submit. Mentor is taken into 
the service of Persia, 

$43 Philip takes Mecyberna, the port of Olynthus, and lays siege to the 

city. After various ineffectual sallies, Olynthus is betrayed to 
Philip, who razes it to the ground. 

Phalezcus is deposed from his command by the Phocians. The 
Sacred War languishes. 

Artaxerxes sends to the Greek states to collect mercenaries for the 
invasion of Egypt. Athens and Sparta refuse assistance. The 
Thebans send Lacrates with a thousand men; the Argives 
Nicostratus with three thousand. The Asiatic Greeks furnish a 
contingent, and the king marches in person into Egypt. The 
conquest of Egypt is ultimately effected, but the exact date is 
uncertain. 

$47 Philip celebrates his triumph over Olynthus by a festival at Dium 

in Pieria. . 

An assembly is held at Athens, to consider the expediency of 
rousing the Greeks against Philip. Aischines is sent for that 
purpose to Arcadia. The negotiations of Athens are unsuccessful. 

Philip causes it to be intimated at Athens that he is desirous of 
peace. A decree passes at Athens to send ambassadors to treat 
with him. 

The Thebans, suffering by the depredations committed on their 
territories from the hostile garrisons in Beeotia, invite Philip to 
terminate the Sacred War. The Phocians pray for aid of the 
Athenians, and offer to put them in possession of Nicgea, Thro- 
nium, and Alponus. Meanwhile Phalacus regains his power in 
Phocia, and refuses to admit the Athenian troops. 

Parmenio besieges Halus in Thessaly, 

Demosthenes, Aischines, and eight other ambassadors, are sent to 
Pella to treat for peace. They return in the beginning of the 
following year. 

346 Parmenio and Antipater are sent to Athens to negotiate the peace, 
A congress of the allies is held, and peace is concluded, on the 
terms of each party keeping his own possessions ; but the Phocians 
and Cersobleptes are not named in the treaty. 

The ten Athenian ambassadors are sent to Macedonia to receive 
Philip’s oath of ratification. On arriving at Pella, they find that 
Philip has marched into Thrace. There he had seized upon the 
Sacred Mount, and stripped Cersobleptes of a considerable part 
of his dominions. On his return to Pella he takes the ambassa- 
dors with him +o Pheree, and there ratifies the peace. He then 
dismisses them, hastens to Thermopyle, takes Nica, Thronium, 
and Alponus, ane being joined by the Boeotians, marches into 
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840 Phocis. Archidamus with the Spartan troops, and Phalecus 
with his mercenaries, retire to Peloponnesus, while the Phocian 
towns are either taken by storm or capitulate. 

The Athenians, alarmed at this intelligence, begin to prepare for 
their own defence, but are reassured by a letter of Philip. 

A council of Amphictyons is held at Delphi, and sentence passed 
on the Phocians for their sacrilege. Philip becomes a member 
of the council, and is chosen to preside at the Pythian games. 

The lost Boeotian towns are restored to Thebes by Philip, and 
Nica given to the Thessalians. 

The Amphictyonic Council send an embassy to Athens, to notify 
their election of Philip, and demand her recognition of it. 
Demosthenes delivers his Oration on the Peace, in which he dis- 
suades the Athenians from opposing the Amphictyonic league. 

345 Philip promises to assist the Messenians and Arcadians against 
hostilities threatened by Lacedeemon. 

The Athenians send Demosthenes at the head of an embassy to 
Messene and Argos, to counteract the influence of Philip. 

Diopittes is sent with a body of Athenian settlers to the Thracian 
Chersonese, who become involved in disputes with the Cardians. 

Philip ravages Illyria, and takes many of the towns in that dis- 
trict ; after which he marches into Thessaly, where the regnant 
family had again made head, and expels them, leaving strong 
garrisons in Pherz and Magnesia. Soon afterwards he causes 
the whole country to be divided into tetrarchies, and governed 
by his own partisans. 

344 Philip sends Python to Athens, to complain of the Athenian em- 
bassy to Peloponnesus. Demosthenes speaks the second 
Philippic. 

Sostratns the pirate, having seized the island Halonnesus, is ex- 
pelled by Philip. The Athenians demand its return. 

Philip sends Python again to Athens, to adjust his disputes. The 
Athenians send Hegesippus and other envoys to make proposals 
for the amendment of the treaty. 

The Cardians resist the attempt of Diopithes to take a portion of 
their territories, and apply to Philip for assistance. 

343 Philip sends a letter to the Athenians, stating the terms which he 
is willing to consent to. Demosthenes and Hegesippus oppose 
them as unreasonable. The extant speech de Halonneso is sup- 
posed to be that of Hegesippus. 

Phocion is sent to protect Megara against a conspiracy to betray it 
into the hands of the Macedonians. He secures it by fortifying 
Nicza, and completing the long walls. 

Philip invades Cassopia in Epirus, and annexes it to the dominions 
of his brother-in-law Alexander. 

Demosthenes, Hegesippus, and Lycurgus are sent into Achaia and 
Acarnania, to form a league against Philip, to oppose his designa 
upon Ambracia and the western parts of Greece. They are suc- 
cessful, and an Athenian force is sent into Ambracia, Philip 
retreats from Epirus. 
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848 Aristodemus with an Atheniag force makes an unsuccessful attexspt 
upon Magnesia. 

ZAschines is brought to trial by Demosthenes for misconduct in the 
embassy, and acquitted. 

Philip sends assistance to the Cardians, and marches into the inte- 
rior of Thrace to attack Teres. Diopithes, having collected a 
large body of mercenaries, endeavours to interrupt the conquests 
of Philip. 

342 A Macedonian force is sent to Oreus in Eubcea, and establishes 
Philistides as governor. Clitarchus, a partisan of Philip, is 
secured in the government of Eretria. 

Philip sends a letter to Athens, complaining of the proceedings of 
Diopithes as an infraction of the peace. Demosthenes makes the 
speech de Chersoneso. 

Philip completes the conquest of Thrace, and drives Cersobleptes 
from his kingdom. He then marches toward the Propontine 
coast. 

241 Demosthenes speaks the third Philippic. arly in the year Philip 
besieges Selymbria. 

Twenty Athenian corn-ships, intended for the relief of Selymbria, 
are captured by Philip. The Athenians complain, and the ships 
are restored. 

Phocion is sent with troops to Eubcea, and expels Clitarchus and 
Philistides. Demosthenes is crowned by the people for having 
advised this expedition. 

Selymbria is taken, and Philip proceeds to besiege Perinthus. 

The Athenians, under the advice of Demosthenes, apply for assist- 
ance to Persia. 

340 Philip sends his letter to the Athenians (which is still extant), in 
which, after reproaching them for their conduct, he virtually 
declares war. 

He sends an army into the Chersonese. 

The Persians relieve Perinthus, and Philip, leaving troops to 
blockade it, lays siege to Byzantium. 

Demosthenes goes to Byzantium, to offer Athenian succour, which 
is accepted, and Chares is sent with a fleet; but the Byzantines 
refuse to receive him, and Phocion is sent in his stead. At the 
same time assistance is sent from Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and 

ἢ also from other parts of Greece. 

Philip is compelled to raise the siege of Perinthus and Byzantium, 
and his troops are driven out of the Chersonese. He breaks up 
his camp, and marches into Scythia. 

Artaxerxes is poisoned by the satrap Bagoas, and his son Arses 
succeeds him. 

889 ischines goes as one of the Athenian deputies to the Amphic 
tyonic Council. He accuses the Locrians of Amphissa, for having 
cultivated the sacred plain. The Delphians having attacked 
Cirrha, are put to flight, and a resolution is passed to convoke 
an extraordinary meeting at Thermopyle. At this meeting, 
unattended by Athens or Thebes, war is declared against the 
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359 Locrians, and Cottyphus appointed to command an Amphictvonic 
army. He invades Locris, but without effect. 

Philip, on his return from Scythia, is attacked by the Triballi, and 
is wounded in a hard-fought battle. 

Phocion carries on successful operations against Philip in the 
north, but is severely wounded in an incursion into Macedonia. 
Another Amphictyonic assembly is eonvened, at which Philip is 
elected general to carry into effeet the decree against the 

Locrians. 

838 Philip marches through Thessaly, and takes possession of Elatea, 
which he begins to fortify. - 

The Athenians in alarm hold an assembly of the people, at which 
Demosthenes proposes to. send an embassy to Thebes. This 
is resolved upon, and Demosthenes himself heads the embassy. 
Meanwhile the Athenians muster all their troops, and collect a 
body of ten thousand mercenaries. 

An assembly is convoked at Thebes, and attended by Python on 
Philip’s behalf; but Demosthenes prevails on the Thebans to 
become allies of Athens. ᾿ 

Philip marches against Amphissa, and defeats Chares, who had 
been sent to succour the Locrians. After two indecisive battles, 
the hostile armies meet at Cheronea. Philip is ‘at the head of 
thirty-two thousand men, chiefly Macedonians and Thessalians. 
On the other side are the forces of Athens and Thebes, with a few 
auxiliaries from Peloponnesus, somewhat inferior in number. 
Philip gains a decisive victory. 

The Athenians take energetic measures for the defence of their 
city. Demosthenes pronounces the funeral orations in honour of 
the slain. Lysicles the general is condemned to death. 

Ctesiphon proposes a decree, that Demosthenes be crowned at the 
Dionysian festival for his services in repairing the fortifications, 
and his general merits as acitizen. For this a prosecution is 
instituted against him by Aischines. 

Philip grants peace to the Athenians, and puts a Macedonian 
garrison into Thebes. The Boeotian towns are emancipated, 
and Oropus given to Athens. 

Philip holds a congress of the Greeks at Corinth, and declares war 
against Persia. He makes a triumphant march through Pelo- 
ponnesus, and obtains universal submission. 

$37 Attalus and Parmenio are sent with a force into Asia Minor, to 
liberate the Greek cities. 

Philip is engaged in a war with the Illyrians, after which he cele- 
brates his marriage with Cleopatra, and is involved in domestic 
broils. 

Arses is murdered, and Darius Codomanus raised to the throne of 
Persia. 

336 A great festival is held at Mga in Macedonia, to solemnize the 
marriage of Philip's daughter with the king of Epirus; and 
attended from all parts of Greece. During the solemnity, Philip 
is murdered by Pausanias, one of his guards. 

D 
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336 Demosthenes receives speedy information of Philip's death, and 
takes instant measures to free the Greeks from Macedonia. 
Ambassadors are sent to the Greek states, and a correspondence 
commenced with Attalus in Asia, and also with the Persian Court. 
A general rising is meditated in Greece, and also among the 
northern tribes. 

Alexander hastens to Thermopyle, joined by the Thessalians, and 
holds an Amphictyonic council, at which he is elected general of 
the Greeks. Thence he marches into Boeotia, and procures the 
submission of Thebes, The Athenians send ambassadors to 
conciliate him, and among them Demosthenes, who, after going 
as far as Citheron, returns. Alexander then proceeds to Corinth, 
where at a general congress he is chosen to conduct the war 
against Persia. 

$35 Alexander marches into Thrace, defeats the Triballi, crosses the 
Danube, and, after receiving the submission of sume barbarous 
tribes, returns through Peeonia to attack the Illyrian prince 
Cleitus. While he is yet in Illyria, he hears of the revolt of 
Thebes. : 

The Thebans, having blockaded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Cadmea, send to divers Greek states for assistance. Demosthenes 
persuades the Athenians to vote alliance, and himself furnishes 
the Thebans with a supply of arms. Elis and other cities of 
Peloponnesus send troops to the aid of Thebes, but they 
march no further than the Isthmus, hearing of the advance of 
Alexander. 

Alexander besieges Thebes, which after a desperate resistance is 
taken by storm, and razed to the ground. 

The Athenians send a deputation to appease Alexander, who re- 
quires them to deliver up the principal leaders of the war-party, 
among them, Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Lycurgus. But he 
is persuaded by Demades to waive this demand. 

884 Alexander crosses the Hellespont into Asia Minor. 

Battle of Granicus. 

Memnon intrigues with the Greek states, especially Lacedamon, to 
excite a rising against Macedonia. His death, which happens 
soon after, is fatal to the Persian cause. 

333 Battle of Issus. 

832 Siege of Tyre. 

The Lacedeemonians send an embassy to Darius. : 

Agis, king of Sparta, sails to Crete, and reduces the island under 
the Persian dominion. 

331 Alexandria in Egypt is founded. 

Battle of Arbela. 

Alexander enters the Persian capital. 

Agis forms a confederacy in Peloponnesus. 

880 Antipater marches to suppress an insurrection in Thrace. The 
Tacedsemonians, commanded by Agis, rise in arms, and, joined 
by the Hleans and Achaians, besiege Megalopolis. Antipater 
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330 hastens to its relief, and an obstinate battle is fought, in which 
Agis is defeated and slain. 

Aischines brings on the trial of Ctesiphon, and the two Orations 
for the Crown are delivered. Ctesiphon is acquitted, and 
Aischines retires in exile to Rhodes, where he opened a school of 
rhetoric, and died many years after. 

Darius is murdered. 

328 Alexander sets out on his march for India, 

327 Porus is overcome. 

326 The army embarks on the Indus. 

325 Alexander returns to Persia. 

324 An order sent by Alexander is read at the Olympic games, com- 
manding the reception of exiles by the Greek states. Demos- 
thenes goes to Olympia to remonstrate with the Macedonian 
envoy. The Athenians send an embassy to Alexander, to com- 
plain of this measure. 

Messages are sent to the Greek cities, requiring them to pay 
divine honours to Alexander. 

Harpalus, flying from Babylon with a large treasure, arrives in 
Athens. Antipater demands that he shall be given up by the 
Athenians, who throw him into prison, and pass a decree, on the 
motion of Demosthenes, to lodge his treasure in the Acropolis. 
A large portion of it is missing, and, on inquiry being insti- 
tuted by the Areopagus, Demosthenes (among others) is charged 
with having received a bribe from Harpalus. He is found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents, 

Unable to pay this, he flies to Megara, and remains in exile. 

323 Alexander dies at Babylon. 

The Athenians resolve on war, and send ambassadors to stir up 
the Greeks. A general rising takes place, and Leosthenes the 
Athenian is chosen commander. Sparta remains neutral, and 
the Boeotians adhere to Macedonia. 

Leosthenes defeats the Beeotians at Plateea, and marches to meet 
Antipater in Thessaly. Antipater is totally defeated, and takes 
refuge in Lamia, where he is blockaded. 

Mscedonian envoys are sent to Peloponnesus, to counteract the 
efforts of the Athenians. Demosthenes opposes them success- 
fully in Argos, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

Demosthenes is recalled from exile by the Athenians, and a ship 
sent to bring him home. 

Leosthenes is killed in a sally from Lamia. Antiphilus succeeds 
him as general. 

The siege of Lamia is raised by the advance of Leonatus, who is 
himself defeated and slain; but Antipater effects a junction with 
his army, and receives large reinforcements from Macedcnia. - 

$22 The Athenian fleet is defeated by the Macedonian. 

A Macedonifin force lands at Marathon and ravages Attica, but i 
defeated by Phocion. 

D2 
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5. 6. 

822 Antipater attacks the Greeks with a greatly superior army δῖ 
Crannon in Thessaly, and gains a doubtful victory, which be- 
comes decisive by the general desertion of the allies. 

Antipater advances against Athens, which submits, and receives a 
Macedonian garrison. 

The Athenians are compelled to remodel their constitution, and 
adopt a property qualification, which disfranchises a large nuni- 
ber of citizens. 

Demosthenes and Hyperides, with other orators of the war party, 
are demanded- by Antipater. Demosthenes flies first to Mgina, 
and afterwards to Calaurea, where he takes refuge in the temple 
of Neptune. Pursued by Archias, the Macedonian emissary, he 
puts an 691 to his life by poison. 


ΤῊΝ 
ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 
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THE FIRST OLYNTHIAC. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Olynthus was a city in Macedonia, at the head of the Toronaic gulf, and 
north of the peninsula of Pallene. It was colonized by a people from 
_Chalcis in Eubcea, and commanded a large district called Chalcidice, 
in which there were thirty-two cities. Over all this tract the sway of 
Olynthus was considerable, and she had waged wars anciently with 
Athens and Sparta, and been formidable to Philip’s predecessors on 
the throne of Macedon. Soon after Philip’s accession, the Olynthians 
-had disputes with him, which were at first accommodated, and he 
gratified them by the cession of Anthemus. They then joined him 
_ in a war against Athens, and he gave up to them Potidsea, which 
had yielded to their united arms. After the lapse of some years, 
during which Philip had greatly increased his power, and acquired 
considerable influence in Thessaly and Thrace, the Olynthians 
became alarmed, and began to think him too dangerous a neighbour. 
The immediate cause of rupture was an attack which he made on one 
of the Chalcidian towns. An embassy was instantly sent to Athens, 
to negotiate an alliance. Philip, considering this as an infraction of 
their treaty with him, declared war against them, and invaded their 
territory. A second embassy was sent to Athens, pressing for assist- 
ance. The question was debated in the popular assembly. Demades, 
an orator of considerable ability, but profligate character, opposed the 
alliance. Many speakers were heard; and at length Demosthenes 
rose to support the prayer of the embassy, delivering one of those 
clear and forcible speeches, which seldom failed to make a strong im- 
pression on his audience. The alliance was accepted, and succours 
voted. 
fhe orator here delicately touches on the law of Eubulus, which had 
made it eapital to propose that the Theoric fund should be applied to 
military service. This fund was in fact the surplus revenue of the 
civil administration, which by the ancient law was appropriated to 
the defence of the commonwealth ; but it had by various means becn 
diverted from that purpose, and expended in largesses to the people, 
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to enable them to attend the theatre, and other public shows and 

amusements. The law of Eubulus perpetuated this abuse. (See my 

article Theorica in the Archeological Dictionary.) Demosthenes, 
seeing the necessity of a war supply, hints that this absurd law ought 
to be abolished, but does not openly propose it. 

There has been much difference of opinion among the learned as to the 
order of the three Olynthiac orations; nor is it certain, whether they 
were spoken on the occasion of one embassy, or several embassies. The 
curious may consult Bishop Thirlwall’s Appendix to the fifth volume 
of his Grecian History, and Jacobs’ Introduction to his translation. 
1 have followed the common order, as adopted by Bekker, whose edi- 
tion of Demosthenes is the text of this translation; and indeed my 
opinion is, on the whole, in favour of preserving the common order, 
though the plan of this work prevents my entering into controversy 
on the question. To enable the reader more fully to understand the 
following orations, I have in an Appendix to this volume given a brief 
account of Olynthus, showing its position with reference to Mace- 
donia, and the importance of its acquisition to Philip. The historical 
abstract prefixed to this volume is intended chiefly to assist the 
reader in reference to dates. Such occurrences only are noticed as 
may be useful to illustrate Demosthenes. 

I BELIEVE, men of Athens, you would give much to know, 

what is the true policy to be adopted in the present matter 

of inquiry. This being the case, you should be willing to 
hear with attention those who offer you their counsel. Be- 
sides that you will have the benefit of all preconsidered advice, 

T esteem it part of your good fortune, that many fit sugges- 

tions will occur to some speakers at the moment, so that from 

them all you may easily choose what is profitable. 

The present juncture, Athenians, all but proclaims aloud, 
that you must yourselves take these affairs in hand, if you 
sare for their success. I know not how we seem disposed in 
the matter.‘ My own opinion is, vote succour immediately, 
and make the speediest preparations for sending it off from 
Athens, that you may not incur the same mishap as before; 
send also ambassadors, to announce this, and watch the pro- 
ceedings. For the danger is, that this man, being unscru- 
pulous and clever at turning events to account, making 
concessions when it suits him, threatening at other times, 
(his threats may well be believed,) slandering us and urging 
our absence against us, may convert and wrest to his use some 


1 This is a cautious way of hinting at the general reluctance to adopt 
8 vigorous policy. And the reader will observe the use of the first pet: 
son, whereby the orator includes himself in the same insinuation. 
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of our main resources. Though, strange to say, Athenians, the 
very cause of Philip’s strength is a circumstance favourable ta 
you.' His having it in his sole power to publish or conceal 
his designs, his being at the same time general, sovereign, 
paymaster, and everywhere accompanying his army, is a great 
advantage for quick and timely operations in war; but, fora 
peace with the Olynthians, which he would gladly make, it 
has a contrary effect. For it is plain to the Olynthians, that 
now they are fighting, not for glory or a slice of territory, but 
to save their country from destruction and servitude. They 
know how he treated those Amphipolitans whé surrendered 
to him their city, and those Pydneans who gave him admit- 
tance? And generally, I believe, a despotic power is mis- 
trusted by free states, especially if their dominions are 
adjoining. All this being known to you, Athenians, all else 
of _Importanee considered, I say, you must take heart and 
Spirit, and apply yourselves more than ever to the war, con- 
tributing promptly, serving personally, leaving nothing un- 
_ done. No plea or pretence is left you for declining your 
duty. What you were all so clamorous about, that the 
Olynthians should be pressed into a war with Philip, has of 
itself come to pass,? and in a way most advantageous to you. 
For, had they undertaken the war at your instance, they 

+ After alarming the people by showing the strength of their adver- 
sary, he turns off skilfully to a topic of encouragement. 

2 Amphipolis was a city at the head of the Strymonic gulf, in that 
part of Macedonia which approaches western Thrace. It had been built 
formerly by an Athenian colony, and was taken by the Spartan general 
Brasidas in the Peloponnesian war. Ever since Athens regained her 
character of an imperial state, she had desired to recover Amphipolis, 
which was important for its maritime position, its exportation of iron, 
and especially from the vicinity of the forests near the Strymon, which 
afforded an inexhaustible supply of ship-timber. But she had never 
been able to accomplish that object. Philip, who at that time possessed 
no maritime town of importance, was for obvious reasons anxious to win 
Amphipolis for himself; and he got possession of it partly by force of 
arms, partly by the treachery of certain Amphipolitans who were 
attached to hisinterest. Itseems the Athenians had been amused by a 
promise of Philip to give up the town to them. The non-performanee 
of this compact led to their first long war with him. Immediately after 
the capture of Amphipolis, Philip marched against Pydna, and was ad- 
mitted into the town. 

.3 Compare Virgil, An. ix. 6. 

Turne, quod optanti Divum promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultre 
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might have heen slippery allies, with minds but half resolved 
perhaps: but since they hate him on a quarrel of their own, 
their enmity is like to endure on account of their fears ani 
their wrongs. You must not then, Athenians, forego this 
lucky opportunity, nor commit the error which you have 
often done heretofore. For example, when we returned from 
succouring the Huboans, and Hierax and Stratocles of Am- 
phipolis came to this platform,’ urging us to sail and receive 
possession of their city, if we had shown the same zeal for 
ourselves as for the safety of Eubcea, you would have held 
Amphipolis then and been rid of all the troubles that en- 
sued. Again, when news came that Pydna,? Potidea, Me- 
thone, Pagase, and the other places (not to waste time iz 
enumerating them) were besieged, had we to any one of thess 
in the first instance carried prompt and reasonable succour, 
we should have found Philip far more tractable and humble 
now. But, by always neglecting the present, and imagin- 
ing the future would shift for itself, we, O men of Athens, 
have exalted Philip, and made him greater than any king 
of Macedon ever was. Here then is come a crisis, this 
of Olynthus, self-offered to the state, inferior to none of the 
former. And methinks, men of Athens, any man fairly esti- 
mating what the gods have done for us, notwithstanding 
many untoward circumstances, might with reason be grateful 
w them. Our numerous losses in war may justly be charged 
to our own negligence ; but that they happened not long ago, 
and that an alliance, to counterbalance them, is open to our 
acceptance, I must regard as manifestations of divine favour. 
It is much the same as in money matters. Ifa man keep 
what he gets, he is thankful to fortune ; if he lose it by im- 


1 The hustings from which the speakers addressed the people. It was 
cut to the height of ten feet out of the rock which formed the boundary 
wall of the assembly; and was ascended by a flight of steps. 

2 Potidzea was in the peninsula of Pallene, near Olynthus, and was 
therefore given by Philip to the Olynthians, as mentioned in the argu- 
ment Methone and Pydna are on the Macedonian coast approaching 
Thessaly. Pagasee is a Thessalian town in the Magnesian district. It 
was the seaport of Phere, capital of the tyrant Lycophron, against 
whom Philip was invited to assist the Thessalians. Philip overcame 
- Lycophron, and restored republican government at Phere; but Pagases 
be garrisoned himself, and also Magnesia, a coast-town in the same 
district. 
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prudence, he loses withal his memory of the obligation. Se 
in political affairs, they who misuse their opportunities forget 
even the good which the gods send them; for every prior 
event is judged commonly by the last result. Wherefore, 
Athenians, we must be exceedingly careful of our future 
measures, that by amendment therein we may efface the 
shame of the past. Should we abandon these men! too, and 
Philip reduce Olynthus, let any one tell me, what is to pre- 
vent him marching where he pleases? Does any one of you. 
Athenians, compute or consider the means, by which Philip 
originally weak, has become great? Having first taken Am- 
phipolis, then Pydna, Potidea next, Methone afterwards, he 
invaded Thessaly. Having ordered matters at Phere, Pagasee, 
Magnesia, everywhere exactly as he pleased, he departed for 
Thrace ; where, after displacing some kings and establishing 
others, he fell sick ; again recovering, he lapsed not into indo- 
lence, but instantly attacked the Olynthians. I omit his 
expeditions to Ilyria and Pzeonia, that against Arymbas,’ ani 
some others. 

Why, it may be said, do you mention all this now? That 
you, Athenians, may feel and understand both the folly of con- 
tinually abandoning one thing after another, and the activity 
which forms part of Philip’s habit and existence, which makes 
it impossible for him to rest content with his achievements. 
If it be his principle, ever to do more than he has done, and 
yours, to apply yourselves vigorously to nothing, see what 
the end promises to be. Heavens! which of you is so simple 
as not to know, that the war yonder will soon be here, if we 
are careless? And should this happen, I fear, Ὁ Athenians, 
that as men who thoughtlessly borrow on large interest, after. 
.a brief accommodation, lose their estate, so will it be with us; 
found to have paid dear for our idleness and self-indulgence, 
we shall be reduced to many hard and unpleasant shifts, and 
_ struggle for the salvation of our country. 

To censure, I may be told, is easy for any man ; to show 
what measures the case requires, is the part of a counsellor. 
I am not ignorant, Athenians, that frequently, when any dis- 
appointment happens, you are angry, not with the parties in 


1 Here he points to the Olynthian ambassadors. _ 
‘2 Arymbas was a king of the Molossians in Epirus, and uncle cf 
Olympias, Philip’s νη ἰδ. 
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fault, but with the last speakers on the subject ; yet never, 
with a view to self-protection, would I suppress what I deem 
for your interest. I say then, you must give a two-fold assist- 
ance here ; first, save the Olynthians their towns,’ and send 
out troops for that purpose; secondly, annoy the enemy’s 
country with ships and other troops; omit either of these 
courses, and I doubt the expedition will be fruitless. For 
should he, suffering your incursion, reduce Olynthus, he will 
easily march to the defence of his kingdom; or, should you 
only throw succour into Olynthus, and he, seeing things out 
of danger at home, keep up a close and vigilant blockade, he 
must in time prevail over the besieged. Your assistance 
therefore must be effective, and two-fold. - 

Such are the operations I advise. As to a supply of money: 
you have money, Athenians; you have a larger military 
fund than any people ; and you receive it just as you please. 
If ye will assign this to your troops, ye need no further sup- 
ply; otherwise ye need a further, or rather ye have none at’ 
all. How then? some man may exclaim: do you move 
that this be a military fund? Verily, not 1.2 My opinion 
indeed is, that there should be soldiers raised, and a military 
fund, and one and the same regulation for receiving and per- 
forming what is due; only you just without trouble take 
your allowance for the festivals. It remains then, I imagine, 
that all must contribute, if much be wanted, much, if little, 
little. Money must be had; without it nothing proper can 
be done. Other persons propose other ways and means. 
Choose which ye think expedient; and put hands to the 
work, while it is yet time. 

It may be well to consider and calculate how Philip’s 


1 The Chalcidian towns. See the Argument. Philip commenced his 
aggressions upon the Olynthians by reducing several of these. 

? There is some studied obscurity in this passage, owing to the neces- 
sity under which the speaker lay of avoiding the penalty of the law; 
and a little quiet satire on his countrymen, who seemed desirous οὗ 
eating their pudding and having it too. The logic of the argument 
runs thus—My opinion is, that we ought to have a military fund, and 
that no man should receive public money, without performing public 
service. However, as you prefer taking the public money to pay for 
your piaces at the festivals, I will not break the law by moving to apply 
that money to another purpose. Only you gain nothing by it; for, as 
the troops must be paid, there must be an extraordinary contribution, 
or property tax, to meet the exigency of the case. 
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affairs now stand. They are not, as they appear, or as an 
inattentive observer might pronounce, in very good trim, 
vr in the most favourable position. He would never have 
commenced this war, had he imagined he must fight. He 
expected to carry everything on the first advance, and has 
been mistaken. This disappointment is one thing that trou- 
bles and dispirits him ; another is, the state of Thessaly.' 
That people were always, you know, treacherous to all men ; 
and just as they ever have been, they are to Philip. They 
have resolved to demand the restitution of Pagasee, and have 
prevented his fortifying Magnesia; and 1 was told, they 
would no longer allow him to take the revenue of their har- 
bours and markets, which they say should be applied to the 
public business of Thessaly, not received by Philip. Now, if 
he be deprived of this fund, his means will be much straitened 
for paying his mercenaries. And surely we must suppose, 
that Pzeonians and Illyrians, and all such people, would rather 
be free and independent than under subjection ; for they are 
unused to obedience, and the man is a tyrant. So report 
says, and I can well believe it; for undeserved success leads 
weak-minded men into folly ; and thus it appears often, that 
to maintain prosperity is harder than to acquire it. There- 
fore must you, Athenians, looking on his difficulty as your 
opportunity, assist cheerfully in the war, sending embassies 
where required, taking arms yourselves, exciting all other 


1 Philip’s influence in Thessaly was of material assistance to him in 
his ambitious projects. It was acquired in this way. The power esta- 
blished by Jason of Pherze, who raised himself to ἃ sort of royal autho- 
rity under the title of Tagus, had devolved upon Lycophron. His sway 
extended more or less over the whole of Thessaly; but was, if not 
generally unpopular, at least unacceptable to the great families in the 
northern towns, among whom the Aleuade of Larissa held a prominent 
place. They invoked Philip’s aid, while Lycophron was assisted by the 
Phocian Onomarchus, After various success, Onomarchus was defeated 
and slain, and Lycophron expelled from Phere. This established 
Philip's influence, and led to his being afterwards called in to termi- 
nate the Sacred war. How far the assertiors of Demosthenes, respecting 
the discontent of the Thessalians, are true, cannot exactly be told. 
They are confirmed, however, in some degree by the fact, that at the 
close of the Sacred war Philip restored to them Magnesia. A new 
attempt by the regnant family caused Philip again to be invited, and 
Thessaly became virtually a province of Macedonia. Among other 
advantages therefrom was the aid of a numerous cavalry, for which 
Thessaly was famous. 
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people; for if Philip got such an opportunity against us, and 
there was a war on our frontier, how eagerly think ye he 
would attack you! Then are you not ashamed, that the 
very damage which you would suffer, if he had the power, 
you dare not seize the moment to inflict on him ? 

And let not this escape you, Athenians, that you have now 
the choice, whether you shall fight there, or he in your coun- 
try. If Olynthus hold out, you will fight there and distress 
his dominions, enjoying your own home in peace. If Philip 
take that city, who shall then prevent his marching here? 
Thebans? I wish it be not too harsh to say, they will be 
ready to join in the invasion. Phocians? who cannot defend 
their own country without your assistance. Or some other 
ally? But, good sir, he will not desire! Strange indeed, if, 
what he is thought fool-hardy for prating now, this he would 
not accomplish if he might. As to the vast difference be- 
tween a war here or there, I fancy there needs no argument. 
Tf you were obliged to be out yourselves for thirty days only, 
and take the necessaries for camp-service from the land, (1 
mean, without an enemy therein,) your agricultural popu- 
lation would sustain, I believe, greater damage than what. 
the whole expense of the late war' amounted to. But ifa 
war should come, what damage must be expected? There is 
the insult too, and the disgrace of the thing, worse than any 
damage to right-thinking men. 

On all these accounts, then, we must unite to lend our 
succour, and drive off the war yonder ; the rich, that, spend- 
ing a little for the abundance which they happily possess, 
they may enjoy the residue in security; the young,’ that 
gaining military experience in Philip’s territory, they may 
beccme redoubtable champions to preserve their own; the 


1 The Amphipolitan war, said to have cost fifteen hundred talents. 

? Strictly, those of the military age, which was from eighteen years 
to sixty. Youths between eighteen and twenty were liable only to serve 
in Attica, and were chiefly employed to garrison the walls. Afterwards 
they were compellable to perform any military service, under the 
penalty of losing their privileges as citizens. The expression in the 
text, it will be seen, is not rendered with full accuracy; as those of the 
military age can only be called young by comparison. But a short and 
apt antithesis was needed. Sometimes I have “the serviceable,” or 
“the able-bodied.” Jacobs: die waffenfahigen Jiinglinge, and elses 
where, die Ristige. 
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crators, that they may pass a good account! of their states- 
manship; fcr on the result of measures will depend your 
judgment of their conduct. May it for every cause be 
prosperous. 


THE SECOND OLYNTHIAC. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The Athenians had voted an alliance with the Olynthians, and resolved 
to send succours. But the sending of them was delayed, partly by 
the contrivance of the opposite faction, partly from the reluctance of 
the people themselves to engage in a war with Philip. Demosthenés 
stimulates them to exertion, and encourages them, by showing that 
Philip’s power is not so great as it appears. 

ON many occasions, men of Athens, one may see the kind- 
ness of the gods to this country manifested, but most sig- 
- nally, I think, on the present. That here are men prepared 
for a war with Philip, possessed of a neighbouring territory 
and some power, and (what is most important) so fixed in 
their hostility, as to regard any accommodation with him as 
insecure, and even ruinous to their country; this really 
appears like an extraordinary act of divine beneficence. It 
must then be our care, Athenians, that we are not more 
unkind to ourselves than circumstances have been; as it 
would be a foul, a most foul reproach, to have abandoned 
not only cities and places that once belonged to us, but also 
the allies and advantages provided by fortune. 

To dilate, Athenians, on Philip’s power, and by such dis- 
course to incite you to your duty, I think improper: and 
why? Because all that may be said on that score involves 
matter of glory for him, and misconduct on our part. The 
more he has transcended his repute,’ the more is he uni- 
versally admired; you, as you have used your advantages 


1 Every man, who is required to justify the acts for which he is re- 
sponsible, may be said to be “called to account.” But Demosthenes 
speaks with peculiar reference to those accounts, which men in « ficial 
situations at Athens were required to render at the close of thei 
administration. 

2 Jacobs otherwise: iber sein Verdienst gelungen. 
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unworthily, have incurred the greater disgrace. This tepic, 
then, I shall pass over. Indeed, Athenians, a correct observer 
will find the source of his greatness here,’ and not in himself. 
But of measures, for which Philip’s partisans deserve his 
gratitude and your vengeance, I see no occasion to speak 
now. Other things are open to me, which it concerns you 
all to know, and which must, on a due examination, Athe- 
nians, reflect great disgrace on Philip. To these will I 
address myself. 

To call him perjured and treacherous, without showing 
what he has done, might justly be termed idle abuse. But 
to go through all his actions and convict him in detail, will 
take, as it happens, but a short time, and is expedient, I 
think, for two reusons : first, that his baseness may appear 
in its true light; secondly, that they, whose terror imagines 
Philip to be invincible, may see he has run through all the 
artifices by which he rose to greatness, and his career is just 
come to an end. I myself, men of Athens, should most 
assuredly have regarded Philip as an object of fear and 
admiration, had I seen him exalted by honourable conduct ; 
but observing and considering I find, that in the beginning, 
when certain persons drove away the Olynthians who desired 
a conference with us, he gained over our simplicity by en- 
gaging to surrender Amphipolis, and to execute the secret 
article? once so famous; afterwards he got the friendship of 
the Olynthians, by taking Potidea from you, wronging you 
his former allies, and delivering it to them; and lastly now 
the Thessalians, by promising to surrender Magnesia, and 
undertake the Phocian war on their behalf. In short, none 
who have dealt with him has he not deceived. He has risen 
by conciliating and cajoling the weakness of every people in 
turn who knew him not, ΑΒ, therefore, by such means he 

1 In this assembly, by the contrivance of venal orators, or through 
the supineness of the people. In the first Philippic there is a more 
pointed allusion to the practices of Philip’s adherents, who are charged 
with sending him secret intelligence of what passed at home. Such men 
as Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, perhaps Demadesand others are referred 
to. Aischines had not yet begun to be a friend of Philip. 

® A secret intrigue was carried on between Philip and the Athenians, 
by which he engaged to put Amphipolis in their hands, but on the un- 
derstanding that they would deliver up Pydna to him. Demosthenes 


only mentions the former part of the arrangement. the latter not being 
honourable to his countrymen. 
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rose, when every people imagined he would advance their 
interest, so ought he by the same means to be pulled down 
again, when the selfish aim of his whole policy is exposed. 
To this cfisis, Ὁ Athenians, are Philip’s affairs come; or let 
any man stand forward and prove to me, or rather to you, 
that my assertions are false, or that men whom Philip has 
once overreached will trust him hereafter, or that the Thes- 
salians who have been degraded into servitude would not 
gladly become free. 

But if any among you, though agreeing in these state- 
ments, thinks that Philip will maintain his power by having 
occupied forts and havens and the like, this is a mistake. 
True, when a confederacy subsists by good-will, and all parties 
to the war have a common interest, men are willing to co- 
operate and bear hardships and persevere. But when one 
has grown strong, like Philip, by rapacity and artifice, on the 
first pretext, the slightest reverse, all is overturned and 
broken up.’ Impossible is it,—impossible, Athenians,—to 

_ acquire a solid power by injustice and perjury and falsehood. 
Such things last for once, or for ἃ short period; maybe, they 
blossom fairly with hope;’ but in time they are discovered 
and drop away.’ Asa house, a ship, or the like, ought to 
have the lower parts firmest, so in human conduct, I ween, the 
principle and foundat:.1 should be just and true. But this 
is not so in Philip’s tuuduct. 

I say, then, we should at once aid the Olynthians, (the 
best and quickest way that can be suggested will please me 


1 The original ἀνεχαίτισε is “shakes off,” or “throws off,” as a horse 
does his rider, when he rears and tosses up his neck. It will be observed 
that Demosthenes is very high-flown in his language here, passing from 

one metaphor to another. Leland translates these words, “overthrows 
him, and all his greatness is dashed at once to the ground.” Francis: 
“hath already shaken off the yoke and dissolved their alliance.” 
Wilson: “turneth all things upside down and layeth it flat in the end.” 
Auger, better: suffisent pour lébranler et la dissoudre. Jacobs: reicht 
Alles umzustiirzen und aufzulésen. Pabst, very nearly the same. 
2 So in Henry VIII. Act. iii. Se. 2. 

Such is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

And wears his blushing honours thick upon him. 

3 Like the leaves of a flower; pursuing the last metaphor. So says 
Moore, in The Last Rose of Summer : “the gems drop away.” Jacobs: 
fallt siz von selbst zusammen. Pabst: stiirat in sich selbst zusammen. 
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most,) and send an embassy to the Thessalians, to inform 
some of our measures, and to stir up the rest ; for they have 
now resolyed to demand Pagasew, and remonstrate about 
Magnesia. But look to this, Athenians, that our envoys 
shall not only make speeches, but have some real proof 
that we have gone forth as becomes our country, and 
are engaged in action. All speech without action appears 
vain and idle, but especially that of our commonwealth ; as 
the more we are thought to excel therein, the more is our 
speaking distrusted by all. You must show yourselves 
greatly reformed, greatly changed, contributing, serving per- 
sonally, acting promptly, before any one will pay attention 
to you. And if ye will perform these duties properly and 
becomingly, Athenians, not only will it appear that Philip’s 
alliances are weak and precarious, but the poor state of his 
native empire and power will be revealed. 

To speak roundly, the Macedonian power and empire is 
very well as a help, as it was for you in Timotheus’ time 
against the Olynthians; likewise for them against Potidea 
the conjunction was important ; and lately it aided the Thes- 
sulians in their broils and troubles against the regnant 
house: and the accession of any power, however small, is 
undoubtedly useful. But the Macedonian is feeble of itself, 
and full of defects. The very operations which seem to con- 
stitute Philip’s greatness, his wars and his expeditions, have 
made it more insecure than it was originally. Think not, 
Athenians, that Philip and his subjects have the same 
likings. He desires glory, makes that his passion, is ready 
for any consequence of adventure and peril, preferring to a 
life of safety the honour of achieving what no Macedonian 
king ever did before. They have no share in the glorious 
result ; ever harassed by these excursions up and down, they 
suffer and toil incessantly, allowed no leisure for their em- 
ployments or private concerns, unable even to dispose of 
their hard earnings, the markets of the country being closed 
on account of the war. By this then may easily be seen, 
how the Macedonians in general are disposed to Philip. His 
mercenaries and guards, indeed, have the reputation of ad- 
mirable and well-trained soldiers, but, as I heard from one 
who had been in the country, a man incapable of falsehood, 
they are no better than others. For if there be any among 
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them experienced in battles and campaigns, Philip is jealous 
of such men and drives them away, he says, wishing to keep 
the glory of all actions to himself; his jealousy (among 
other failings) being excessive. Or if any man be generally 
_ good and virtuous, unable to bear Philip’s daily intemper- 
ances, drunkenness, and indecencies,' he is pushed aside and 
accounted as nobody. The rest about him are brigands and 
parasites, and men of that character, who will get drunk and 
perform dances which I scruple to name before you. My 
information is undoubtedly true; for persons whom all 
scouted here as worse rascals. than mountebanks, Callias the 
town-slave and the like of him, antic-jesters,? and composers 
of ribald songs to lampoon their companions, such persons 
Philip caresses and keeps about him. Small matters these 
may be thought, Athenians, but to the wise they are strong 
indications of his character and wrongheadedness. Success 
perhaps throws a shade over them now; prosperity is a 
famous hider of such blemishes; but, on any miscarriage, 
_they will be fully exposed. And this (trust me, Athenians) 
will appear in no long time, if the gods so will and you 
determine. For as in the human body, a man in health 
feels not partial ailments, but, when illness occurs, all are in 
motion, whether it be a rupture or a sprain or anything else 
unsound ; so with states and monarchs, whilst they wage 


1 The original signifies a certain lascivious dance, which formed a 
part of riotous festivities. We gather from history that the orator’s 
description here is not wholly untrue, though exaggerated. Thirlwall] 
thus writes of Philip: “There seem to have been two features in his 
character which, in another station, or under different circumstances, 
might have gone near to lower him to an ordinary person, but which 
were so controlled by his fortune as to contribute not a little to his suc- 

cess. He appears to have been by his temperament prone to almost 
every kind of sensual pleasure ; but as his life was too busy to allow him 
often to indulge his bias, his occasional excesses wore the air of an 
amiable condescension. So his natural humour would perhaps have led 
him too often to forget his dignity in his intercourse with his inferiors ; 
but to Philip, the great king, the conqueror, the restless politician, these 
intervals of relaxation occurred so rarely, that they might strengthen 
his influence with the vulgar, and could never expose him to contempt.” 
Tt has been observed, that Philip’s partiality for drinking and dancing, 
his drollery, and a dash of scurrility in his character, endeared him 
especially to the Thessalians. See Jacobs’ note on this passage. 

2 Μίμους γελοίων, players of drolls, mimes, or farces. Our ancient 
word droll sigrifies, like uiues, both the actor and the thing acted. 
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external war, their weaknesses are undiscerned by most men, 
but the tug of a frontier war betrays all. 


If any of you think Philip a formidable opponent, because » 


they see he is fortunate, such reasoning is prudent, Athenians. 
Fortune has indeed a great preponderance—nay, is everything, 


in human affairs. Not but that, if I had the choice, I should ~ 


prefer our fortune to Philip’s, would you but moderately per- 
form your duty. For I see you have many more claims to 
the divine favour than he has. But we sit doing nothing; 
and a man idle himself cannot require even his friends to act 
for him, much less the gods. No wonder then that he, 
marching and toiling in person, present on all occasions, 
neglecting no time or season, prevails over us delaying and 
voting and inquiring. I marvel not at that; the contrary 
would have been marvellous, if we doing none of the duties 
of war had beaten one doing all. But this surprises me, that 
formerly, Athenians, you resisted the Lacedzemonians for the 
rights of Greece, and rejecting many opportunities of selfish 
gain, to secure the rights of others, expended your property 
in contributions, and bore the brunt of the battle; yet now 
you are loth to serve, slow to contribute, in defence of your 
own possessions, and, though you have often saved the other 
nations of Greece collectively and individually, under your 
own losses you sit still. This surprises me, and one thing 
more, Athenians; that not one of you can reckon, how long 
your war with Philip has lasted, and what you have been 
doing while the time has passed. You surely know, that 
while you have been delaying, expecting others to act, ac- 
cusing, trying one another, expecting again, doing much the 
same as ye do now, all the time has passed away. Then are 
ye so senseless, Athenians, as to imagine, that the same 
measures, which have brought the country from a prosperous 
to a poor condition, will bring it from a poor to a prosperous? 
Unreasonable were this and unnatural; for all things are 
easier kept than gotten. The war now has left us nothing 
to keep; we have all to get, and the work must be done by 


ourselves. I say then, you must contribute money, serve in. 


person with alacrity, accuse no one, till you have gained your 
objects ; then, judging from facts, honour the deserving, 
punish offenders; let there be no pretences or defaults on 
your own part; for you cannot harshly serutinize the con- 


oe 
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duct of others, unless you have done what is right yourselves, 
Why, think you, do all the generals! whom you commission 
avoid this war, and seek wars of their cwn? (for of the 
generals too must a little truth be told.) Because here the 
prizes of the war are yours; for example, if Amphipolis be 
taken, you will immediately recover it; the commanders 
have all the risk and no reward. But in the other case the 
risks are less, and the gains belong to the commanders and 
soldiers; Lampsacus,’ Sigeum, the vessels which they plunder, 
So they proceed to secure their several interests: you, when 
you look at the bad state of your affairs, bring the generals 
to trial; but when they get a hearing and plead these neces- 
sities, you dismiss them. The result is that, while you are 
quarrelling and divided, some holding one opinion, some 
another, the commonwealth goes wrong. Formerly, Athe- 
nians, you had boards* for taxes; now you have boards for 


1 A system of employing mercenary troops sprang up at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, when there were numerous Grecian bands 
accustomed to warfare and seeking employment. Such troops were 
eagerly sought for by the Persian satraps and their king, by such men 
as Jason of Phere, Dionysius of Syracuse, or Philomelus of Phocis. 
Athens, which had partially employed mercenaries before, began to make 
use of them on a large scale, while her citizens preferred staying at 
home, to attend to commerce, politics, and idle amusements. The ill 
effects however were soon apparent. Athenian generals, ill supplied 
with money, and having little control over their followers, were tempted 
or obliged to engage in enterprises unconnected with, and often adverse 
to, the interests of their country. Sometimes the general, as well as the 
troops, was an alien, and could be very little depended on. Such a 
person was Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Eubcea, who commenced 
his career as captain of a pirate vessel. He was often in the service of 
Athens, but did her more harm than good. See my article Mereenarii, 
Arch. Dict. 
_ 2 Chares, the Athenian general, was said to have received these 
Asiatic cities from Artabazus, the Persian satrap, in return for the 
service he had performed. Probably it was some authority or privileges 
in those cities, not the actual dominion, that was conferred upon him. 
Sigeum, which is near the mouth of the Hellespont, and was a con- 
venient situation for his adventures, was the ordinary residence of 
Chares. 

3 This refers to the institution of the συμμορίαι, or boards for manage- 
ment of the property-tax at Athens, as to which see Appendix IV. The 
argument of Demosthenes is as follows—The three hundred wealthier 
citizens, who were associated by law for purposes of taxation, had 
become a clique for political purposes, with an orator at their head, (he 
{intentionally uses the term ἡγεμὼν, chairman of the board,) to conduct 

g2 
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politiss, There is an orator presiding on either side, 8 
general under him, and three hundred men to shout; the 
rest of you.are attached to the one party or the other. This 

ou must leave off; be yourselves again; establish a general 
liberty of speech, deliberation, and action. If some are ap- 
pointed to command as with royal authority, some to be 
ship-captains, tax-payers, soldiers by compulsion, others only 
to vote against them, and help in nothing besides, no duty — 
will be seasonably performed; the aggrieved parties will still 
fail you, and you will have to punish them instead of your 
enemies. I say, in short; you must all fairly contribute, 
according to each man’s ability; take your turns of service 
till you have all been afield; give every speaker a hearing, 
and adopt the best counsel, not what this or that person 
advises. If ye act thus, not only will ye praise the speaker 
at the moment, but yourselves afterwards, when the condi- 
tion of the country is improved. 


THE THIRD OLYNTHIAC. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Athenians had despatched succours to Olynthus, and received, as 
Libanius says, some favourable intelligence ; more probably, however, 
some vague rumours, which led them to imagine the danger was for 
the time averted. They began, very prematurely, as the result showed, 
to be confident of success, and talked of punishing Philip for his pre- 
sumption. In this they were encouraged by certain foolish orators, 
who sought to flatter the national prejudices. Demosthenes in this 
oration strives to check the arrogance of the people; reminds them of 
the necessity of defensive rather than offensive measures, and espe- 
cially of the importance of preserving their allies. He again adverts 
(and this time more boldly) to the law of Eubulus, which he intimates 
ought to be repealed; and he exhorts the Athenians generally to 
make strenuous exertions against Philip. 


Not the same ideas, men of Athens, are presented to me, 
when I look at our condition, and when at the speeches which 


the business of the assembly, while they stood to shout and applaud hi 
speeches. The general, who held a judicial court to decider αι ΠΣ 
about the property-tax, and who in matters of state ought to be inde- 
pendent, was subservient to the orator, who defended him in the 
popular assembly. 
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are delivered. The speeches, I find, are avout punishing 
Philip; but our condition is come to this, that we must 
mind we are not first damaged ourselves, Therefore, it seems 
to me, these orators commit the simple error of not laying 
before you the true subject of debate. That once we might 
safely have held our own and punished Philip too, I know 
well enough ; both have been possible in my own time, not 
very long ago. But now, I am persuaded, it is sufficient in 
the first instance to effect the preservation of our allies, 
When this has been secured, one may look out for revenge 
on Philip ; but before we lay the foundation right, I deem it 
idle to talk about the end. 

The present crisis, Ὁ Athenians, requires, if any ever did, 
much thought and counsel. Not that I am puzzled, what 
advice to give in the matter; I am only doubtful, in what 
way, Athenians, to address you thereupon. For I have been 
taught both by hearsay and experience, that most of your 
advantages have escaped you, from unwillingness to do your 
duty, not from ignorance. I request you, if I speak my mind, 
_ to be patient, and consider only, whether I speak the truth, 
and with a view to future amendment. You see to what 
wretched plight we are reduced by some men haranguing for 
popularity. 

I think it necessary, however, first to recal to your me- 
mory a few past events. You remember, Athenians, when 
news came three or four years ago, that Philip was in Thrace 
besieging Herzeum.’ It was then the fifth month,’ and after 
much discussion and tumult in the assembly you resolved 
to launch forty galleys, that every citizen under forty-five * 
should embark, and a tax be raised of sixty talents. That 
year passed ; the first, second, third month arrived ; in that 


1 A fortress on the Propontis, (now Sea of Marmora,) near Perinthus. 
‘This was a post of importance to the Athemans, who received large 
supplies of corn from that district. ᾿ i 

2 Corresponding nearly to our November. The Attic year began in 
July, and contained twelve lunar months, of alternately 29 and 80 days 
The Greeks attempted to make the lunar and solar courses coincide by 
eyclesof years, but fell into greatconfusion. See Calendarium in Arch. Dict. 

3 This large proportion of the serviceable citizens, τῶν ἐν ἡλικίᾳ, 
shows the alarm at Athens. Philip’s illness seems to have put a stop 
to his progress in Thrace at this period. Immediately on his recovery 
he began his aggression against Olyr thus, See the Chronological Abstract 


prefixed to this volume. 
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month, reluctantly, after the mysteries,’ you despatched 
Charidemus with ten empty ships and five talents in money ; 
for as Philip was reported to be sick or dead, (both rumours 
came,) you thought there was no longer any occasion for 
succours, and discontinued the armament. But that was 
the very occasion ; if we had then sent our succours quickly, 
as we resolved, Philip would not have been saved to trouble 
us now. 

Those events cannot be altered. But here is the crisis of 
another war, the cause why I mentioned the past, that you 
may not repeat your error. How shall we deal with it, men 
of Athens? If you lend not the utmost possible aid, see how 
you will have manceuvred everything for Philip’s benefit. 
There were the Olynthians, possessed of some power; and 
matters stood thus: Philip distrusted them, and they Philip. 
We negotiated for peace with them; this hampered (as it 
were) and annoyed Philip, that a great city, reconciled to us, 
should be watching opportunities against him. We thought 
it necessary by all means to make that people his enemies ; 
and lo, what erewhile you clamoured for, has somehow or 
other been accomplished. Then what remains, Athenians, but 
to assist them vigorously and promptly? I know not. For 
besides the disgrace that would fall upon us, if we sacrificed 
any of our interests, I am alarmed for the consequences, see- 
ing how the Thebans are affected towards us, the Phocian 
treasury exhausted, nothing to prevent Philip, when he has 
subdued what lies before him, from turning to matters here, 
Whoever postpones until then the performance of his duty, 
wishes to see the peril at hand, when he may hear of it else- 
where, and to seek auxiliaries for himself, when he may be 
auxiliary to others; for that this will be the issue, if we 
throw away our present advantage, we all know pretty well. 

But, it may be said, we have resolved that succours are 
necessary, and we will send them ; tell us only how. Marvel 
not then, Athenians, if I say something to astonish the mul- 
titude,’ Appoint law-revisors :? at their session enact no 


’ The Eleusinian Mysteries, in honour of Ceres and Proserpine, called 
The Mysteries from their peculiar sanctity. 

2 A provision was made by Solon for a periodical revision of the 
Athenian laws by means of a legislative committee, called Nouodéras 
(See my article Nomothetes, Arch. Dict.) They were chosen by lot from 
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stat ites, for you have enough, but repeal those which are at 
present injurious ; I mean, just plainly, the laws concerning 
our theatrical fund, and some concerning the troops, whereof 
the former divide the military fund among stayers-at-home 
for theatrical amusement, the latter indemnify deserters, and 
so disuearten men well inclined to the service. When you 
have repealed these, and made the road to good counsel safe, 
then find a man to propose what you all know to be desirable, 
But before doing so, look not for one who will advise good 
measures and be destroyed by you for his pains. Such a 
person you will not find, especially as the only result would 
be, for the adviser and mover to suffer wrongfully, and, with- 
out forwarding matters, to render good counsel still more 
dangerous in future. Besides, Athenians, you should require 
the same men to repeal these laws, who have introduced 
them. It is unjust, that their authors should enjoy a popu- 
larity which has injured. the commonwealth, while the ad- 
viser of salutary measures suffers by a displeasure that may 
lead to general improvement. Till this is set right, Athenians, 
look not that any one should be so powerful with you as to 
transgress these laws with impunity, or 80 senseless as to 
plunge into ruin right before him. 

Another thing, too, you should observe, Athenians, that a 
decree is worth nothing, without a readiness on your part to 
do what you determine. Could decrees of themselves compel 
you to perform your duty, or execute what they prescribe, 
neither would you with many decrees have accomplished 
little or nothing, nor would Philip have insulted you so long. 
Had it depended on decrees, he would have been chastised 
long ago. But the course of things is otherwise. Action, 
posterior in order of time to speaking and voting, is in 
" efficacy prior and superior. This requisite you want; the 
others you possess, There are among you, Athenians, men 
vompetent to advise what is needful, and you are exceedingly 
quick at understanding it ; aye, and you will be able now 
the judicial body, on a reference to them by a voie of the popular 
assembly. Demosthenes says, “enact no statutes,” instead of saying, “ let 
the committee enact no statutes.” This is because the committee would 
be taken from the people themselves, and the part are treated as the 
whole. So in speeches to juries we shall frequently observe that in 
mentioning the decision of some other jury he says. “ you did this or 
thst,” as if they were the same persons. 
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to perform it, if you act rightly. For what time or seasun 
would you have better than the present? When will you do 
your duty, if not now? Has not the man got possession of 
all our strongholds? And if he become master of this 
country, shall we not incur foul disgrace? Are not they, to 
whom we promised sure protection in case of war, at this 
moment in hostilities? Is he not an enemy, holding our 
possessions—a barbarian '—anything you like to call him? 
But, O heavens! after permitting, almost helping him to 
accomplish these things, shall we inquire who were to blame 
for them? I know we shall not take the blame to ourselves. 
For so in battles, no runaway accuses himself, but his general, 
his neighbour, any one rather; though, sure enough, the 
defeat is owing to all the runaways; for each who accuses 
the rest might have stood his ground, and had each done so, 
they would have conquered. Now then, does any man not 
give the best advice? Let another rise and give it, but not 
censure the last speaker. Does a second give better advice ? 
Follow it, and success attend you! Perhaps it is not pleasant: 
but that is not the speaker’s fault, unless he omits some 
needful prayer.? To pray is simple enough, Athenians, col- 
lecting all that one desires in a short petition: but to decide, 
when measures are the subject of consideration, is not quite 
so easy ; for we must choose the profitable rather than the 
pleasant, where both are not compatible. 

But if any one can let alone our theatrical fund, and sug- 
gest other supplies for the military, is he not cleverer? it 
may be asked. I grant it, if this were possible: but I wonder 
if any man ever was or will be able, after wasting his means 
in useless expenses, to find means for useful. The wishes of 


1 Barbarians (among the Greeks) designates persons who were not of 
Hellenic origin, Alexander, an ancestor of Philip, had obtained admis- 
sion to the Olympic games by proving himself to be of Argive descent, 
But the Macedonian people were scarcely considered as Greeks till a 
much later period ; and Demosthenes speaks rather with reference to the 
nation than to Philip personally. 

2 Demosthenes sneers at the custom of introducing into the debate 
rententious professions of good-will, and prayers for prosperity; a poor 
ἌΝ (he would say) for good counsel. Compare Virg, Georg, 

. 454. 

Alitur vitium vivitque tegendo, 
Dum medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera pastor 
Abnegat, et meliora Deos sedet omina poscens. 
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men are indeed a great help to such arguments, and there- 
fore the easiest thing in the world is self-deceit , for every 
man believes what he wishes, though the reality is often 
different. See then, Athenians, what the realities allow, and 
you will be able to serve and have pay. It becomes not a 
wise or magnanimous people, to neglect military operations 
for want of money, and bear disgraces like these ; or, while 
you snatch up arms to march against Corinthians and Me- 
garians, to let Philip enslave Greek cities for lack of pro- 
visions for your troops. 

T have not spoken for the idle purpose of giving offence: I 
am not so foolish or perverse, as to provoke your displeasure 
without intending your good: but I think an upright citizen 
should prefer the advancement of the commonweal to the 
gratification of his audience. And I hear, as perhaps you do, 
that the speakers in our ancestors’ time, whom all that ad- 
dress you praise, but not exactly imitate, were politicians after 
this form and fashion ;—Aristides, Nicias, my namesake,' 
_ Pericles. But since these orators have appeared, who ask, 

What is your pleasure? what shall I move? how can I oblige 
you ? the public welfare is complimented away for a moment’s 
popularity, and these are the results ; the orators thrive, you 
are disgraced. Mark, O Athenians, what a summary con- 
trast may be drawn between the doings in our olden time and 
in yours. It is a tale brief and familiar to all; for the ex- 
amples by which you may still be happy are found not abroad, | 
men of Athens, but at home. Our forefathers, whom the 
speakers humoured not nor caressed, as these men caress you, 
for five-and-forty years took the leadership of the Greeks by 
general consent, and brought above ten thousand talents into 
_ the citadel ; and the king of this country was submissive to 
them, as a barbarian should be to Greeks; and many glorious 
trophies they erected for victories won by their own fighting 
on land and sea, and they are the sole people in the world who 
have bequeathed a renown superior to envy. Such were their 
merits in the affairs of Greece: see what they were at home, 
both as citizens and as men. Their public works are edifices 
and ornaments of such beauty and grandeur in temples and 


1 Demosthenes, the general so distinguished in the Peloponnesian 
war, who defeated the Spartans at Pylus, and af*erwards lost his life in 
Bicily. } 
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consecrated furniture, that posterity have no power to sur- 
pass them. In private they were so modest and attached to 
the principle of our constitution, that whoever knows the 
style of house which Aristides had, or Miltiades, and the 
illustrious of that day, perceives it to be no grander than 
those of the neighbours. Their politics were not for money- 
making ; each felt it his duty to exalt the commonwealth. 
By a conduct honourable towards the Greeks, pious to the 
gods, brotherl’ke among themselves, they justly attained a 
high prosperity. 

So fared matters with them under the statesmen I have 
mentioned, How fare they with you under the worthies of 
our time? Is there any likeness or resemblance ? I pass over 
other topics, on which I could expatiate ; but observe: in 
this utter absence of competitors, (Lacedeemonians depressed, 
Thebans employed, none of the rest capable of disputing the 
supremacy with us,) when we might hold our own securely 
and arbitrate the claims of others, we have been deprived of 
our rightful territory, and spent above fifteen hundred talents 
to no purpose; the allies, whom we gained in war, these per- 
sons have lost in peace, and we have trained up against 
ourselves an enemy thus formidable. Or let any one come 
forward and tell me, by whose contrivance but ours Philip 
has grown strong. Well, sir, this looks bad, but things at 
home are better. What proof can be adduced? The parapets 
that are whitewashed? The roads that are repaired ? foun- 
tains, and fooleries?? Look at the men of whose statesman- 
ship these are the fruits. They have risen from beggary to 
opulence, or from obscurity to honour ; some have made their 
private houses more splendid than the public buildings ; and 
in proportion as the state has declined, their fortunes have 
been exalted. 

What has produced these results? How is it that all 
went prosperously then, and now goes wrong? Because an- 
ciently the people, having the courage to be soldiers, controlled 
the statesmen, and disposed of all emoluments ; any of the 

’ As Horace says :— 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commune magnum. 


? Jacobs: wnd solches Geschwdtz. The proceedings of Ev>ulua are 
Fere more particularly referred to. 
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rest was happy to receive from the people his share of honour, 
office, or advantage. Now, contrariwise, the statesmen dis- 
pose of emoluments ; through them everything is done ; you 
the people, enervated, stripped of treasure and allies, are be- 
come as underlings and hangers-on, happy if these persons 
dole you out show-money or send you paltry beeves ;1 and, 
the unmantliest part of all, you are grateful for receiving your 
own. They, cooping you in the city, lead you to your plea- 
sures, and make you tame and submissive to their hands. It 
is impossible, I say, to have a high and noble spirit, while you 
are engaged in petty and mean employments: whatever be the 
pursuits of men, their characters must be similar. By Ceres, 
I should not wonder, if I, for mentioning these things, suf- 
fered more from your resentment than the men who have 
brought them to pass. For even liberty of speech you allow 
not on all subjects; I marvel indeed you have allowed 
it here. 

Would you but even now, renouncing these practices, per: 
form military service and act worthily of yourselves ; woula 
"you employ these domestic superfluities as a means to gain 
advantage abroad ; perhaps, Athenians, perhaps you might 
gain some solid and important advantage, and be rid of these 
perquisites, which are like the diet ordered by physicians for 
the sick, As that neither imparts strength, nor suffers the 
patient to die, so your allowances are not enough to be of 
substantial benefit, nor yet permit you to reject them and 
turn to something else. Thus do they increase the general 
apathy. What? I shall be asked: mean you stipendiary 
service? Yes, and forthwith the same arrangement for all, 
Athenians, that each, taking his dividend from the public, 

may be what the state requires. Is peace to be had? You 


1 Entertainments were frequently given to the people after sacrifices, 
at which a very small part of the victim was devoted to the gods, such 
as the legs and intestines, the rest being kept for more profane pur- 
poses. The Athenians were remarkably extravagant in sacrifices. 
Demades, ridiculing the donations of public meat, compared the republic 
to an old woman, sitting at home in slippers and supping her broth. 
Demosthenes, using the diminutive βοΐδια, charges the magistrates with 
supplying lean and poor oxen, whereas the victims ought to be healthy 
and large, τέλεια. See Virgil, Mn. xi. 739. 


Hie amor, hoc studium; dum sacra secundus aruspex 
Nuntiet, ac lucos vocet hostia pinguis in altos, 
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are better at home, under no compulsion to act dishcnourably 
from indigence. Is there such an emergency as the present ? 
Better to be a soldier, as you ought, in your country’s cause, 
maintained by those very allowances. Is any one of you be- 
yond the military age? What he now irregularly takes with- 
out doing service, let him take by just regulation, superin- 
tending and transacting needful business, Thus, without 
derogating from or adding to our political system, only re- 
moving some irregularity, I bring it into order, establishing a 
uniform rule for receiving money, for serving in war, for 
sitting on juries, for doing what each according to his age can 
do, and what occasion requires. I never advise we should give to 
idlers the wages of the diligent, or sit at leisure, passive and 
helpless, to hear that such a one’s mercenaries are victorious ; 
as we now do. Not that I blame any one who does you 
a service: I only call upon you, Athenians, to perform on 
your own account those duties for which you honour 
strangers, and not to surrender that post of dignity which, 
won through many glorious dangers, your ancestors have 
bequeathed. : 

I have said nearly all that I think necessary. I trust you 
will adopt that course which is best for the country and 
yourselves, 


THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Philip, after the defeat of Onomarchus, had marched towards the pass ΟἹ 
Thermopyle, which, however, he found occupied by the Athenians, 
who had sent a force for the purpose of preventing his advance. 
Being baffled there, he directed his march into Thrace, and alarmed 
the Athenians for the safety of their dominions in the Chersonese. 
At the same time he sent a fleet to attack the islands of Lemnos and 
Imbrus, infested the commerce of Athens with his cruisers, and even 
insulted her coast. In Thrace he became involved in the disputes 
between the rival kings Amadocus and Cersobleptes, espousing the 
cause of the former; and for some time he was engaged in the inte- 
rior of that country, either at war with Cersobleptes, or extending his 
own influence over other parts of Thrace, where he established or 
expelled the rulers, as it suited him. It was just at that time that 
Demosthenes spoke the following oration, the first in which he called 
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_she attention of his countrymen to the dangerous increase of Philips 
power. He had become convinced by the course of events, and by 
observing the restless activity of Philip, that Athens had more to 
fear from him than from Thebes, or from any new combinatioa of the 
Grecian republics. The orator himself, perhaps, hardly appreciated 
the extent of Philip's resources, strengthened as he was now by the 
friendship of Thessaly, possessed of a navy and maritime towns, and 
relieved from the presence of any powerful neighbours. What were 
the precise views of Demosthenes as to the extent of the impending 
danger, we cannot say. It was not for him to frighten the Athenians 
too much, but to awaken them from their lethargy. This he does in 
a speech, which, without idle declamation or useless ornament, is 
essentially practical. He alarms, but encourages, his countrymen ; 
points out both their weakness and their strength; rouses them to a 
sense of danger, and shows the way to meet it; recommends not any 
extraordinary efforts, for which at the moment there was no urgent 
necessity, and to make which would have exceeded their power, but 
unfolds a scheme, simple and feasible, suiting the occasion, and calcu- 
lated (if Athenians had not been too degenerate) to lay the founda- 
tion of better things. 


Hap the question for debate been anything new, Athenians, 
I should have waited till most of the usual speakers' had 

_been heard; if any of their counsels had been to my liking, 
T had remained silent, else proceeded to impart my own. 
But as the subject of discussion is one upon which they have 
spoken oft before, I imagine, though I rise the first, I am 
entitled to indulgence. For if these men had advised pro- 
perly in time past, there would be no necessity for deliberat- 
ing now. 

First 1 say, you must not despond, Athenians, under your 
present circumstances, wretched as they are; for that which 
is worst in them as regards the past, is best for the future. 
What do I mean? That your affairs are amiss, men of 
Athens, because you do nothing which is needful; if, not- 

. withstanding you performed your duties, it were the same, 
there would be no hope of amendment. 

Consider next, what you know by report, and men of expe- 
rience remember; how vast a power the Lacedzemonians had 
not long ago, yet how nobly and becomingly you consulted 


1 By an ancient ordinance of Solon, those who were above fifty years 
of age were first called on to deliver their opinion. The law had ceased 
to be in force; but, as a decent custom, the older men usually com- 
menced the debate. There would be frequent occasions for departing 
from such a custom, and Demosthenes, who was now thirty-three, assigns 
his reason for speaking first. 
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the dignity uf Athens, and undertook the war’ against them 
for the rights of Greece. Why do I mention this? To show 
and convince you, Athenians, that nothing, if you take pre- 
caution, is to be feared, nothing, if you are negligent, goes as 
you desire. Take for examples the strength cf the Lace- 
dzemonians then, which you overcame by attention to your 
duties, and the insolence of this man now, by which through 
neglect of our interests we are confounded, But if any 
among you, Athenians, deem Philip hard to. e conquered, 
looking at the magnitude of his existing power, and the loss 
by us of all our strongholds, they reason rightly, but should 
reflect, that once we held Pydna and Potidea and Methone 
and all the region round about as our own, and many of the 
nations now leagued with him were independent and free, 
and preferred our friendship to his, Had Philip then taken 
it into his head, that it was difficult to contend with Athens, 
when she had so many fortresses to infest his country, and he 
was destitute of allies, nothing that he has accomplished 
would he have undertaken, and never would he have ac- 
quired so large a dominion. But he saw well, Athenians, 
that all these places are the open prizes of war, that the 
possessions of the absent naturally belong to the present, 
those of the remiss to them that will venture and toil. 
Acting on such principle, he has won everything and keeps 
it, either by way of conquest, or by friendly attachment and 
alliance; for all men will side with and respect those, whom 
they see prepared and willing to make proper exertion. If 
you, Athenians, will adopt this principle now. though you 
did not before, and every man, where he can and ought tc 
give his service to the state, be ready to give it without 
excuse, the wealthy to contribute, the able-bodied to enlist ; 
in a word, plainly, if you will become your own masters, and 
ccase each expecting to do nothing himself, while his neigh- 
bour does everything for him, you shall then with heaven’s 
permission recover your own, and get back what has been 
frittered away, and chastise Philip. Do not imagine, that 


1 He refers to the war in which Athens assisted the Thebans against 
Lacedsemon, and in which Chabrias won the naval battle of Naxos. 
That war commenced twenty-six years before the speaking of the first 
Philippic, and would be well remembered by many of the hearers. See 
the Historical Abstract in this volume. 
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his empire is everlastingly secured to him asa god. There 
are who hate and fear and envy him, Athenians, even among 
those that seem most friendly; and all feelings that are in 
other men belong, we may assume, to his confederates. But 
now they are all cowed, having no refuge through your 
tardiness and indolence, which I say you must abandon forth- 
with. For you see, Athenians, the case, to what pitch of 
arrogance the man has advanced, who leaves you not even 
the choice of action or inaction, but threatens and uses (they 
say) outrageous anguage, and, unable to rest in possession of 
his conquests, continually widens their circle, and, whilst we 
dally and delay, throws his net all aroundus. When then, 
Athenians, when will ye act as becomes you! In what event? 
In that of necessity, I suppose. And how should we regard the 
events happening now? Methinks, to freemen the strongest 
necessity is the disgrace of their condition. Or tell me, do 
ye like walking about and asking one another :—is there any 
news? Why, could there be greater news than a man of 
Macedonia subduing Athenians, and directing the affairs of 
Greece? Is Philip dead? No, but he is sick. And what 
matters it to you? Should anything befal this man, you will 
soon create another Philip, if you attend to business thus. 
For even he has been exalted not so much by his own 
strength, as by our negligence. And again; should anything 
happen to him; should fortune, which still takes better care 
of us than we of ourselves, be good enough to accomplish 
this; observe that, being on the spot, you would step in 
while things were in confusion, and manage them as you 
pleased; but as you now are, though occasion offered Amphi- 
polis, you would not be in a position to accept it, with 
neither forces nor counsels at hand.' 

_ However, as to the importance of a general zeal in the dis- 
charge of duty, believing you are convinced and satisfied, I 
say no more. : 

As-to the kind of force which I think may extricate you 
from your difficulties, the amount, the supplies of money, 
the best and speediest method (in my judgment) of pro- 
viding all the necessaries, I shall endeavour to inform you 

1 Important advice this, to men in all relations of life. Good luck is 
for those who are in a position to avail themselves of it. 

Illi poma cadunt qui poma sub arbore querit. 
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forthwith, making only one request, men of Athens. When 
you have heard all, determine ; prejudge not before. And let 
none think I delay our operations, because 1 recommend an 
entirely new force, Not those that cry, quickly! to-day! 
speak most to the purpose ;: (for what has already happened 
we shall not be able to prevent by our present armament ;) 
but he that shows what and how great and whence procured 
must be the force capable of enduring, till either we have 
advisedly terminated the war, or overcome our enemies : for 
so shall we escape annoyance in future. This I think 1 am 
able to show, without offence to any other man who has a plan 
to offer. My promise indeed is large; it shall be tested by the 
performance ; and you shall be my judges. 

First, then, Athenians, I say we must provide fifty war- 
ships,’ and hold ourselves prepared, in case of emergency, to 
embark and sail. I require also an equipment of transports 
for half the cavalry* and sufficient boats. This we must have 
ready against his sudden marches from his own country to 
Thermopyle, the Chersonese, Olynthus, and anywhere he 
likes, For he should entertain the belief, that 1 ossibly you 
may reuse from this over-carelessness, and start off, as you 
did tc Eubcea,* and formerly (they say) to Haliartus,* and very 
lately to Thermopyle. And although you should not pursue 
just the course I would advise, it is no slight matter, that 


1 The Athenian ship of war at this time was the Trireme, or galley 
with three ranks of oars. It had at the prow a beak (ἔμβολον), with a 
sharp iron head, which, in a charge, (generally made at the broadside,) 
was able to shatter the planks of the enemy’s vessel. An ordinary 
trireme carried two hundred men, including the crew and marinés. 
These last (ἐπιβάται) were usually ten for each ship, but the number was 
often increased. The transports and vessels of burden, whether merchant 
vessels or boats for the carriage of military stores, were round-bottomed, 
more bulky in vonstruction, and moved rather with sails than oars. 
Hence the fighting ship is called ταχεῖα, swift. It carried a sail, to be 
used upon occasion, though it was mainly worked with oars. 

2 The total number was one thousand, each tribe furnishing one 
hundred. 

® The expedition about five years before, when the Thebans had sent 
an army to Eubcea, and Timotheus roused his countrymen to expel them 
from the island. Of this, Demosthenes gives an animated account at 
the close of the oration on the Chersonese. 

* 5.0. 395, when the war between Thebes and Sparta had begun, and 
Lysander besieged Haliartus. He was slain in a sally by the Thebans 
aud Athenians. 
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Philip, k:owing you to be in readiness—know it he will for 
certain; there are too many among our own people who re- 
port everything to him—may either keep quiet from appre- 
hension, or, not heeding your arrangements, be taken off his 
guard, there being nothing to prevent your sailing, if he give 
you a chance, to attack his territories. Such an armament, 
I say, ought instantly to be agreed upon and provided. But 
besides, men of Athens, you should keep in hand some force, 
that will incessantly make war and annoy him: none of 
your ten or twenty thousand mercenaries, not your forces on 
paper,’ but one that shall belong to the state, and, whether 
you appoint one or more generals, or this or that man or any 
other, shall obey and follow him. Subsistence too I require 
for it. What the force shall be, how large, from what source 
maintained, how rendered efficient, I will show you, stating 
every particular. Mercenaries I recommend—and beware of 
doing what has often been injurious—thinking all measures 
. below the occasion, adopting the strongest in your decrees, 
you fail to accomplish the least—rather, I say, perform ana 
procure a little, add to it afterwards, if it prove insufficient. 
I advise then two thousand soldiers in all, five hundred to be 
Athenians, of whatever age you think right, serving a limited 
time, not long, but such time as you think right, so as to 
relieve one another: the rest should be mercenaries. And 
with them two hundred horse, fifty at least Athenians, like 
the foot, on the same terms of service; and transports for 
them. Well; what besides? Ten swift galleys: for, as 
Philip has a navy, we must have swift galleys also, to con- 
voy our power. How shall subsistence for these troops 
be provided? I will state and explain; but first let me tell 
you, why I consider a force of this amount sufficient, and 
_ why I wish the men to be citizens. 

Of that amount, Athenians, because it is impossible for us 
now to raise an army capable of meeting him in the field : 
we must plunder? and adopt such kind of warfare at first: 

1 Literally “written in letters ;” that is, promised to the generals or 
allies, but never sent. Jacobs: eine Macht die auf dem Blatte steht. 
Compare Shakspeare, Henry IV., Second Part, Act I. 

We fortify in paper and in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men. 


2 Make predatory incursions, as Livy says, ‘“ populabundi magis quam 
fusto more belli.” Jacobs: den Krieg als Freibeuter fiihren. Anothes 
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our force, therefore, must not be over-large, (for there 15 not 
pay or subsistence,) nor altogether mean, Citizens I wish to 
attend and go on board, because I hear that formerly the 
state maintained mercenary troops at Corinth,’ commanded 
by Polystratus and Iphicrates and Chabrias and some others, 
and that you served with them yourselves; and I am 
told, that these mercenaries fighting by your side and you 
by theirs defeated the Lacedzemonians, But ever since your 
hirelings have served by themselves, they have been vanquish- 
ing your friends and allies, while your enemies have become 
unduly great. Just glancing at the war of our state, they 
go off to Artabazus’ or anywhere rather, and the general 
follows, naturally ; for it is impossible to command without 
giving pay. What therefore ask I? To remove the ex- 
cuses both of general and soldiers, by supplying pay, and 
attaching native soldiers, as inspectors of the general’s con- 
duct. The way we manage things now is a mockery. For 
if you were asked: Are you at peace, Athenians? No, indeed, - 
you would say ; we are at war with Philip. Did you not 
choose from yourselves ten captains and generals, and also 
captains and two generals* of horse? How are they em- 


German: Streifziige zu machen (guerilla warfare). Leland: “harass 
him with depredations.” Wilson, an old English translator: “rob and 
spoil upon him.” 

1 He alludes to the time when Corinth, Athens, Thebes, and Argos 
were allied against Sparta, and held a congress at Corinth, B. o. 394. 
The allies were at first defeated, but Iphicrates gained some successes, 
and acquired considerable reputation by cutting off a small division 
(mora) of Spartan infantry. 

2 Diodorus relates that Chares, in the Social war, having no money to 
pay his troops, was forced to lend them to Artabazus, then in rebellion 
against the king of Persia. Chares gained a victory for the satrap, 
and received a supply of money. But this led to a complaint and 
menace of war by the king, which brought serious consequences. See the 
Historical Abstract. 

8 There were chosen at Athens evory year 


Ten generals (one for each tribe), στρατηγοί. 

Ten captains (one for each tribe), ταξίαρχοι. 

Two generals of cavalry, ἵππαρχοι. 

Ten cavalry officers (one for each tribe), φύλαρχοι. 

In a regular army of citizens, when each tribe formed its own divi- 
sion, both of horse and foot, all these generals and officers would be 
present, Thus, there were ten generals at Marathon. A change took 
place in later tin es when she armies were more miscellaneous. Threg 
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pluyed? Except one man, whom you commission on service 
abroad, the rest vonduct your processions with the sacrificers, 
uike puppet-makers, you elect your infantry and cavalry 
officers for the market-place, not for war. Consider, Athe- 
nians ; should there not be native captains, a native genera] 
of horse, your own commanders, that the force might really 
be the state's? Or should your general of horse sail to Lem- 
nos,' while Menelaus commands the cavalry fighting for your 
possessions? I speak not as objecting to the man, but he 
ought to be elected by you, whoever the person be. 

Perhaps you admit the justice of these statements, but 
wish principally to hear about the supplies, what they must 
be and whence procured. I willsatisfy you. Supplies, then, 
for maintenance, mere rations for these troops, come to ninety 
talents and a little more: for ten swift galleys forty talents, 
twenty minas a month to every ship; for two thousand 
soldiers forty more, that each soldier may receive for rations 
ten drachms a month ; and for two hundred horsemen, each 
receiving thirty drachms a month, twelve talents.” Should 

any one think rations for the men a small provision, he 
judges erroneously. Furnish that, and 1 am sure the army 
itself will, without injuring any Greek or ally, procure every- 
thing else from the war, so as to make out their full pay. Lam 
ready to join the fleet as a volunteer, and submit to anything, 
if this be not so. Now for the ways and means of the supply, 
which I demand from you. 

[Statement* of ways and means. ] 


This, Athenians, is what we have been able to devise. 
When you vote upon the resolutions, pass what you* approve, 


Athenian generals were frequently employed, and at a still later period 
_ only one. Demosthenes here touches on a very important matter, which 
we can well understand, viz. the necessity of officering the foreign mer- 
cenaries from home. 

1 To assist at a religious ceremony held annually at Lemnos, where 
many Athenians resided. : 

2 ‘As to Athenian money, see Appendix II. 

3 Here the clerk or secretary reads the scheme drawn up by Demos- 
thenes, in the preparing of which he was probably assisted by the finan- 
cial officers of the state. What follows was, according to Dionysius, 
spoken at a different time. The curious may consult Leland, and Jacobs’ 
introdu2tion to his translation. 

4 7.6. some measure, if not mine, whereby the war may be waged 

F2 
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that you may oppose Philip, not only by decrees and letter, 
but by action also. 

I think it will assist your deliberations about the war and 
the whole arrangements, to regard the position, Athenians, 
of the hostile country, and consider, that Philip by the winds 
and seasons of the year gets the start in most of his opera- 
tions, watching for the trade-winds’ or the winter to com- 
mence them, when we are unable (he thinks) to reach the 
spot. On this account, we must carry on the war not with 
hasty levies, (or we shall be too late for everything,) but with 
a permanent force and power. You may use as winter quar- 
ters for your troops Lemnos, and Thasus, and Sciathus, and 
the islands? in that neighbourhood, which have harbours and 
corn and all necessaries for an army. In the season of the 
year, when it is easy to put ashore and there is no danger 
from the winds, they will easily take their station off the coast 
itself and at the entrances of the seaports. 

How and when to employ the troops, the commander ap- 
Sointed by you will determine as occasion requires... What 
you must find, is stated in my bill. If, men of Athens, you 
will furnish the supplies which I mention, and then, after 
completing your preparations of soldiers, ships, cavalry, will 
oblige the entire force by law to remain in the service, and, 
while you become your own paymasters and commissaries, 
demand from your general an account of his conduct, you 
will cease to be always discussing the same questions without 
forwarding them in the least, and besides, Athenians, not 
only will you cut off his greatest revenue—What is this? 
He maintains war against you through the resources of your 
allies, by his piracies on their navigation—But what next ? 
You will be out of the reach of injury yourselves: he will 
not do as in time past, when falling upon Lemnos and 
Imbrus he carried off your citizens captive, seizing the ves- 
sels at Gereestus he levied an incalculable sum, and lastly, 
made a descent at Marathon and carried off the sacred 


effectually, The reading of ποιήσατε, adopted by Jacobs after Schaefer, 
is not in congruity with the sentence. 
* The Etesian winds blowing from the north-west in July, which 
would impede a voyage from Athens to Macedonia and Thrace, 
δον Scopelus, Halonnesus, Peparethus, which were then subject te 
ens. 
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galley' from our coast, and you could neither prevent these 
things nor send succours by the appointed time. But how 
is it, think you, Athenians, that the Panathenaic and Dio- 
nysian festivals” take place always at the appointed time, 
whether expert or unqualified persons be chosen to conduct 
either of them, whereon you expend larger sums than upon 
any armament, and which are more numerously attended 
and magnificent than almost anything in the world; whilst 
all your armaments are after the time, as that to Methone, 
to Pagasze, to Potideea? Because in the former case every- 
thing is ordered by law, and each of you knows long before- 
hand, who is the choir-master* of his tribe, who the gym- 
nastic* master, when, from whom, and what he is to receive, 
and what to do. Nothing there is left unascertained or un- 
defined : whereas in the business of war and its preparations 
all is irregular, unsettled, indefinite. Therefore, no sooner 
have we heard anything, than we appoint ship-captains, dis- 
_ pute with them on the exchanges,’ and consider about ways 


ΤΑ ship called Paralus, generally used on religious missions or to 
carry public despatches. 

_ # The Panathenaic festivals were in honour of Pallas or Athene, the 
protectress of Athens, and commemorated also the union of the old 
Attic towns under one government. There were two, the greater held 
every fourth year, the lesser anually. They were celebrated with sacri- 
fices, races, gymnastic and musical contests, and various other amuse- 
ments and solemnities, among which was the carrying the pictured robe 
of Pallas to her temple. The Dionysia, or festival of Bacchus, will be 
spoken of more fully hereafter. 

3 The choregus, or choir-master, of each tribe, had to defray the 
expense of the choruses, whether dramatic, lyric, or musical, which 
formed part of the entertainment on solemn occasions. This was one 
of the λειτουργίαι, or burdensome offices, to which men of property were 
liable at Athens; of which we shall see more in other parts of our 
author. 

_ * The gymnasiarch, like the choregus, nad a burden imposed on him 
by his tribe, to make certain provisions for the gymnasium, public 

place or school of exercise. Some of the contests at the festivals being 

of a gymnastic nature, such as the Torch-race, it was his duty to make 
arrangements for them, and more particularly to select the ablest youths 
of the school for performers. 

5 For every ship of war a captain, or trierarch, was appointed, whose 
duty it was, not merely to command, but take charge of the vessel, keep 
it in repair, and bear the expense (partly or wholly) of equipping it. 
In the Peloponnesian war we find the charge laid upon two joint 
captains, and afterwards it was borne by an association formed like the 
Symmoriz of the Property Tax. Demosthenes, when he came t= 
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and means ; then it is resolved that resident aliens and house- 
holders’ shall embark, then to put yourselves on board instead: 
but during these delays the objects of our expedition are lost ; 
for the time of action we waste in preparation, and favour- 
able moments wait not our evasions and delays. The forces 
that we imagine we possess in the meantime, are found, when 
the crisis comes, utterly insufficient. And Philip has arrived 
at such a pitch of arrogance, as to send the following letter 
to the Eubceans : 
[The letter is read.] 


Of that which has been read, Athenians, most is true, 
unhappily true; perhaps not agreeable to hear. And if what 
one passes over in speaking, to avoid offence, one could pass 
over in reality, it is right to humour the audience: but if 
graciousness of speech, where it is out of place, does harm in 
action, shameful is it, Athenians, to delude ourselves, and by 
putting off everything unpleasant to miss the time for ah 
operations, and be unable even to understand, that skilful 
makers of war should not follow circumstances, hut be in 
advance of them ; that just as a general may be expected to 
lead his armies, so are men of prudent counsel to guide 
circumstances, in order that their resolutions may be accom- 
plished, not their motions determined by the event. Yet 
you, Athenians, with larger means than any people,—ships, 
infantry, cavalry, and revenue—have never up to this day 
made proper use of any of them; and your war with Philip 
differs in no respect from the boxing of barbarians. For 
among them the party struck feels always for the blow ;? 
strike him somewhere else, there go his hands again; ward or 
look in the face he cannot nor will. So you, if you hear of 
the head of affairs, introduced some useful reforms in the system of the 
Trierarchy. 

The exchange, ἀντίδοσις, was a stringent but clumsy contrivance, to 
enforce the performance of these public duties by persons capable of 
bearing them. A party charged might call upon any other person to 
take the office, or exchange estates with him. If he refused, complaint 
was made to the magistrate who had cognisance of the business, and the 
dispute was judicially heard and decided. 

1 Freedmen, who had quitted their masters’ house, and ‘ved 
independently. 

2 Compare ro στο ix. 577, ἘΝ brea, 

Θ manum projec 6 
Ad vulnus tulit. ED Cae 
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Philip in the Chersonese, vote to seni relief there, if at 
Thermopyle, the same; if anywhere else, you run after his 
heels up and down, and are commanded by him; no plan 
have you devised for the war, nc circumstance do you see 
beforehand, only" when you learn that something is done, or 
about to be done. Formerly perhaps this was allowable: 
now it is come to a crisis, to be tolerable no longer. And it 
seems, men of Athens, as if some god, ashamed for us at our 
re has put this activity into Philip. For had he 

een willing to remain quiet in possession of his conquests 
and prizes, and attempted nothing further, some of you. 
I think, would be satisfied with a state of things, whicu 
brands our nation with the shame of cowardice and the 
foulest disgrace. But by continually encroaching and grasp- 
ing after more, he may possibly rouse you, if you have not 
altogether despaired. I marvel, indeed, that none of you, 
Athenians, notices with concern and anger, that the beginning 
of this war was to chastise Philip, the end is to protect our- 
selves against his attacks. One thing is clear: he will not 
stop, unless some one oppose him, And shall we wait for 
this? And if you despatch empty galleys and hopes from 
this or that person, think ye all is well? Shall we not em- 
bark? Shall we not sail with at least a part of our na- 
tional forces, now though not before? Shall we not make 
a descent upon his coast? Where, then, shall we land ? 
some one asks. The war itself, men of Athens, will discover 
the rotten parts of his empire, if we make a trial; but if 
we sit at home, hearing the orators accuse and malign one 
another, no good can ever be achieved. Methinks, where a 
portion of our citizens, though not all, are commissioned with 
the rest, Heaven blesses, and Fortune aids the struggle: but 
where you send out a general and an empty decree and hopes 
from the hustings, nothing that you desire is done; your 
enemies scoff, and your allies die for fear of such an arma- 
ment. For it is impossible,—aye, impossible, for one man to 
execute all your wishes: to promise,” and assert, and accuse 
this or that person, is possible; but so your affairs are ruined. 


1 This loose mode of expression, which is found in the original, 


I designedly retain. 
2 Chares is particularly alluded to. The “ promises of Chares” passed 


into a proverb. 
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The general commands wretched unpaid hirelings; here 
are persons easily found, who tell you lies of his conduct; 
you vote at random from what you hear: what then can be 
expected ? 

How is this to cease, Athenians? When you make the 
same persons soldiers, and witnesses of the general’s conduct, 
and judges when they return home at his audit ;' so that you 
may not only hear of your own affairs, but be present to see 
them. So disgraceful is our condition now, that every 
general is twice or thrice tried? before you for his life, though 
none dares even once to hazard his life against the enemy: 
they prefer the death of kidnappers and thieves to that which 
becomes them ; for it is a malefactor’s part to die by sentence 
of the law, a general’s to die in battle. Among ourselves, 
some go about and say that Philip is concerting with the 
Lacedeemonians the destruction of Thebes and the dissolution 
of republics; some, that he has sent envoys to the king ;* 
others, that he is fortifying cities in Illyria : so we wander 
about, each inventing stories. For my part, Athenians, by 
the gods I believe, that Philip is intoxicated with the magni- 
tude of his exploits, and has many such dreams in his imagina- 
tion, seeing the absence of opponents, and elated by success ; 
but most certainly he has no such plan of action, as to let the 
silliest people among us know what his intentions are ; for 
the silliest are these newsmongers. Let us dismiss such talk, 
and remember only that Philip is an enemy, who robs us of 
our own and has long insulted us; that wherever we have 
expected aid from any quarter, it has been found hostile, and 
that the future depends on ourselves, and unless we are 
willing to fight him there, we shall perhaps be compelled to 
fight here, This let us remember, and then we shall have 


1 The audit or scrutiny of his conduct which every officer of the 
republic had to undergo, before a jury, if necessary, at the end of his 
administration. In the case of a general, the scrutiny would be like a 
court-martial. The Athenian people, (says Demosthenes,) as represented 
by the citizen soldiers, would themselves be witnesses of the general’s 
conduct. These same soldiers, when they came home, or at least a 
en of them, might serve on the jury; and so the people would be 

oth witnesses and judges. ; 

2 Chares was tried several times. Capital charges were preferred alse 
against Autocles, Cephisodotus, Leosthenes, Callisthenes. 

5 The king of Persia, generally called the king by the Greeks, 
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determined wisely, and have done with idle conjectures. 
You need not pry into the future, but assure yourselves it 
will be disastrous, unless you attend to your duty, and are 
willing to act as becomes you. 

As for me, never before have I courted favour, by speaking 
what I am not convinced is for your good, and now I have 
spoken my whole mind frankly and unreservedly. I could 
have wished, knowing the advantage of good counsel to you, 
1 were equally certain of its advantage to the counsellor: so 
should I have spoken with more satisfaction. Now, with an 
uncertainty of the consequence to myself, but with a convic- 
tion that you will benefit by adopting it, I proffer my advice. 
I trust only, that what is most for the common benefit will 
prevail. 


THE ORATION ON THE PEACE, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


To understand as well the subject of this oration,.as the motives of 
Demosthenes, who here recommends a course of action different 
from the vigorous measures counselled by him on other occasions, it 
is necessary to take a short review of the preceding events, and 
observe the position in which Athens stood at the time when the 
speech was delivered. 

Philip, after taking Olynthus, turned his thoughts to new objects, of 
which the more immediate were, first, to get possession of the Greek 
towns on the Hellespont and the Chersonese; secondly, to get a foot- 
ing in southern Greece. The first of these seemed comparatively easy 
since the reduction of Olynthus; the second was more difficult, and 
could only be accomplished by the aid or sufferance of certain Greek 
states. But the continuance of the Sacred war afforded Philip an 
opportunity of which he skilfully availed himself. Phalzecus, son of 
Onomarchus, had maintained his ground against the enemy, and 
both Thebans and Thessalians began to be desirous of Macedonian aid. 
But Athens was in alliance with Phocis, and Philip had seen some 
few years before, when the Athenians occupied the pass of Thermopylae, 
that they were still capable of vigorous efforts, if under able direction 
yr any strong excitement. It became therefore his policy to conci- 
liate Athens for the present. He caused it to be announced by means 
of his agents and partisans, that he was desirous of peace, and reports 
of various acts of kindness done by him to Athenian citizens in 
Macedonia were studiously disseminated. This seems to have been 

_ the period at which Philip gained over to his interest, or even retained 
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in his service, divers active members of the Athenian assembly 
Among them was Philocrates, who first made a formal motion, that 
Philip should have leave to open a negotiation. Soon after he earricd 
a decree to send ambassadors to Philip, and ten were despatched, 
among them Philocrates himself, Aischines, and Demosthenes. They 
returned with a letter from Philip, and were soon followed by three 
Macedonian envoys of high distinction, Antipater, Parmenio, and 
Kurylochus. The Athenians met in assembly; peace was determined 
on, and the ambassadors were again ordered to sail to Macedonia to 
receive the oath of Philip. In the meantime Philip had marched 
into Thrace, where he defeated Cersobleptes, the king of that country, 
and took possession of a part of his dominions. From this expedition 
he had not returned when the Athenian ambassadors arrived at Pella, 
the Macedonian capital. Here they waited a month, and, on Philip's 
return, were induced by that monarch, who had secretly prepared for 
his invasion of Phocis, to accompany him as far as Phere in Thessaly. 
From Pheree they departed for Athens, and Philip marched straight 
to Thermopyle. The Athenians, deceived by his promises, were 
lulled into security; Phaleecus, seeing no hope of assistance, withdrew 
from Phocis, while Philip, strengthened by the forces of Thessaly and 
Thebes, overran the country, and took possession of Delphi. An 
Amphictyonic council was convened to sit in judgment on the sacri- 
legious Phocians. Sentence was passed on them, which (besides other 
penalties) deprived them of their seat in the council of Amphictyons, 
and transferred their privileges to the king of Macedonia. 

The first intelligence of these transactions was received at Athens with 
consternation. Measures were taken to put the city in a state of 
defence, as if an invasion were threatened. Philip sent a calm letter 
of remonstrance, which allayed the fears of the people, but did not 
abate their anger and ill-humour. A feeling of disappointment 
was mingled with shame for their own credulity, and alarm at the 
increase of Macedonian influence. They saw too, with deep vexation, 
that Philip, instead of conferring any benefit upon Athens, as they had 
fondly hoped he would, had exerted himself to promote the advantage 
of Thebes, which, by his assistance, recovered her subject Boeotian 
towns, and even obtained some of the Phocian territory for herself. 
Nothing more strongly marked the state of public feeling at Athens, 
than her refusal at this time to attend the Pythian games, at which 
Philip had been chosen to preside by the Amphictyonic decree, The 
τ βῆ σέο by absenting themselves made a sort of protest against his 
election. a 

It was in this state of things that Macedonian ambassadors, accompanied 
by Thessalian and Boeotian, arrived at Athens, to demand from her a 
formal sanction of the decree by which Philip had become a member 
of the Amphictyonic council. An assembly was held to consider the 
question. The people were exceedingly clamorous, and applauded 
those orators who opposed the claim of Philip. Aschines, who sup- 
ported it, could scarcely obtain a hearing. Demosthenes at length 
addressed the assembly, and, without advising any dishonourable 
submission, or ever direct concession to what the envoys required, 
strongly dissuaded his countrymen from taking any course which 


el 
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might draw Athens into a war. It was not that Philip was less to be 
dreaded now than he was before; on the contrary, his power had 
greatly increased ; but this was not the time to provoke his hostility, 
backed as he was by Thessaly and Thebes; and even if Athens coula 
stand alone against such a combination, a mere Amphictyonie title 
was not 3 proper subject of quarrel. 

It appears that the Athenians came to no formal vote on this matter, 
but their anger was so far calmed by the arguments of Demosthenes, 
that the envoys departed with full confidence that the peace would 
not be broken. 

I 588, men of Athens, our affairs are in great perplexity and 

confusion, not only because many interests have been sacri- 

ficed, and it is useless to make fine speeches about them, but 
because, for preserving what remains, you cannot agree upon 
any single expedient, some holding one opinion, and some 
another, And besides, perplexing and difficult as deliberation 
of itself is, you, Athenians, have rendered it far more so. 
For other men usually hold counsel before action, you hold it — 
after : the result of which during all the time of my remem- 
brance has been, that the censurer of your errors gets repute 
and credit as a good speaker, while your interests and objects 
of deliberation are lost. Yet, even under these circum- 
stances, I believe, and I have risen with the persuasion, that 
if you will desist from wrangling and tumult, and listen as 
becomes men on a political consultation of such importance, 

I shall be able to suggest and advise measures by which our 

affairs may be improved and our losses retrieved. 

Well as I know, Athenians, that to talk before you of one- 
self and one’s own counsels is a successful artifice with 
unscrupulous men, I think it so vulgar and offensive, that 
I shrink from it even in a case of necessity. However, I 
think you will better appreciate what I shall say now, by 
calling to mind a little that I said on former occasions. For 

- example, Athenians, when they were advising you in the 
troubles of Eubcea to assist Plutarch,’ and undertake a dis- 

1 Callias, sovereign of Chalcis, had invited Philip into Eubcea, to 
assist him against Plutarch, sovereign of Eretria; Plutarch applied to 
Athens for assistance, and Phocion was sent with an army into Eubeea, 
where, by the carelessness or treachery of Plutarch, he was exposed in a 
defile at Tamyns, and attacked by Callias with a superior force of Chalci- 
dians and Macedonians. He gained the victory, but to punish Plutarch 
expelled him from Eretria. This happened 8.6. 354. After Phocion 
quitted the island, a Macedonian party began to prevail at Eretria, and 
Philip got possession of the city, defeating and taking prisoner Molossus, 
the Athenian q:mmander, 
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creditable and expensive war, I, and I alone, stood forward ta 
oppose it, and was nearly torn to pieces by the men who for 
petty lucre have seduced you into many grievous errors. 
A short time later, when you incurred disgrace, and suffered 
what no mortals ever did from parties whom they assisted, 
you all acknowledged the worthlessness of their counsels 
who misled you, and the soundness of mine. Again, Athe- 
nians, when [ saw that Neoptolemus’ the actor, privileged 
under colour of his profession, was doing serious mischief te 
the state, managing and directing things at Athens on Philip’s 
behalf, I came and informed you, not from any private 
enmity or malice, as subsequent occurrences have shown. 
And herein I shall not blame the advocates of Neoptolemus, 
(for there were none,) but you yourselves ; for had you been 
seeing a tragedy in the temple of Bacchus, instead of it being 
a debate on the public weal and safety, you could not have 
heard him with more partiality, or me with more intolerance. 
But I suppose you all now understand, that he made his 
journey to the enemy, in order (as he said) to get the debts 
there owing to him, and defray thereout his public charges at 
home; and, after urging this argument, that it was hard to 
reproach men who brought over their effects from abroad, as 
soon as he obtained security through the peace, he converted 
into money all the real estate which he possessed here, and 
has gone off with it to Philip. Thus two of my warnings, 
justly and rightfully pronounced in accordance with the 
truth, testify in my favour as a counsellor. A third, men of 
Athens, I will mention, this one only, and straight proceed to 
the subject of my address. When we ambassadors, after 
receiving the oaths on the peace, had returned, and certain 
men were promising that Thespize and Plateea? would be 
repeopled ; that Philip, if he got the mastery, would save the 
Phocians, and disperse the population of Thebes ;* that Oropus‘ 

1 Neoptolemus on some professional engagement at Pella had probably 
been bribed by Philip. He was active in promoting the peace, and 
afterwards abandoned his country for Macedonia. 


* Thespize and Plateea were taken and rased to the ground by the 
Thebans under Epaminondag, 8. 0. 373. 

3 That is, dismantle the city, and disperse the inhabitants into 
villages in order to destroy their power. An example of such a διοέκισιϑ 
was ἘΠῚ dismemberment of Mantinea by the Spartans in the year 
B.o. 385. 

* Oropus was a border town, for the possession of which Thebes and 
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would be yours, and Eubea given as compensation for Am- 
phipolis, with more of the like hopes and delusions, which led 
you on, against policy, equity and honour, to abandon the 
Phocians; you will find, I neither aided in any of these 
deceits, nor held my tongue. I warned you, as you surely 
remember, that I knew not of these things nor expected 
them, and deemed it all idle gossip. 

These instances, wherein I have shown greater foresight 
than others, I mention not by way of boast, nor ascribe, 
Athenians, to any sagacity of my own, nor will I pretend to 
discover or discern the future from any but two causes, which 
I will state: first, men of Athens, through good fortune, 
which I observe beats all the craft and cleverness of man; 
secondly, because I judge and estimate things disinterestedly, 
and no one can show that any lucre is attached to my politics 
or my speeches. Therefore, whatever be your true policy, as 
indicated by the circumstances, I have a correct view of it; 
but when you put money on one side as in a balance, it 
carries away and pulls down the judgment with it, and he 
that does so can no longer reason ‘upon anything justly or 

- soundly. 

The first thing which I maintain to be necessary is this. 
Whether you seek to obtain allies, or contribution,! or aught 
else for the state, do it without disturbing the present peace ; 
not that it is very glorious or worthy of you, but, whatever 
be its character, it had better suited our interests never to 
have made peace, than to break it ourselves: for we have 
thrown away many advantages, which would have rendered 
the war then safer and easier for us than it can be now. 
Secondly, Athenians, we must take care that these people 
assembled and calling themselves Amphictycns’ are not by 

_ Athens had long contended. Themison of Eretria had taken it from 
Athens, and put it in the hands of the Thebans. 

1 7.6. money contributed by allies. When the Athenians reestab- 
lished their confederacy, which had been dissolved by the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the payments received from the allies received the name of 
contributions, σύνταξις, as less obnoxious than tribute, φόρος. 

2 The Amphictyonic league, at the head of which Philip was now 
placed, was a federal union of Hellenic (or Greek) tribes, having for its 
object the maintenance of a common religion and nationality. The 
various deputies met twice a-year, in thespring at Delphi, in the autumn 


at Anthela near Thermopyle. They met, not only to celebrate games 
aud festivals, but to transact the business of the league, to determine 
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us necessitated, or furnished with a plea, to make a common 
war against us. I grant, if we renewed the war with Philip 
on account of Amphipolis, or any such private quarrel, in 
which Thessalians, Argives and Thebans are not concerned, 
none of them would join in it, and least of all—hear me 
before you cry out—the Thebans : not that they are kindly 
disposed to us, or would not gratify Philip, but they see 
clearly, stupid as one may think them,' that, if they had 
a war with you, the hardships would all be theirs, while 
another sat waiting for the advantages. Therefore they 
would not throw themselves into it, unless the ground and 
origin of the war were common. So if we again went to war 
with the Thebans for Oropus or any private cause, I should 
fear no disaster, because our respective auxiliaries would assist 
us or them, if either country were invaded, but would join 
with neither in aggression. Such is the spirit of alliances 
that are worth regard, and so the thing naturally is. People 
are not friendly either to us or the Thebans, to the extent of 
equally desiring our safety and our predominance. Safe they 
would all have us for their own sakes; dominant, so as to 
become their masters, they would not have either of us. 
What then, say I, is the danger? what to be guarded against? 
Lest in the coming war there be found a common plea, a 
common grievance for all. If Argives, and Messenians, and 
Megalopolitans, and some of the cther Peloponnesians, who 
are in league with them, are hostile to us on account of our 
negotiating with the Lacedzemonians and seeming to take up 
some of their enterprises; if the Thebans are (as they say) 
our enemies, and will be more so, because we harbour their 


questions of international law and religion. The oracular sanctity of 
Delphi gave a dignity to these meetings, but the rivalry and jealousies 
of the more powerful Greek states did not permit them (in general) to 
be controlled by Amphictyonic decrees. The three Sacred wars are 
instances in which their decrees were enforced by combination; but in 
the two last, for which Philip’s aid was invited, there was but little 
enthusiasm in the cause from anv motive of religion or patriotism. The 
meeting at which Philip had hsen chosen president was so tumultuous 
and irregular, that the Athenians would not allow it to be a legal con- 
yecation of the Amphictyonic body. Philip greatly resented this, 
because his election was considered to establish the title of his countrys 
men to rank amoung the Greek nations. 
1 Breotian stupidity was proverbial. So Horace, Epist 1] i. 224, 


Beeotim im crassv jurares uere natum, 
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exiles and in every way manifest our aversicn to them ; 
Thessalians again, because we harbour the Phocian exiles, 
and Philip, because we oppose his admission to the Amphic- 
tyonic body ; I fear that, each incensed on a private quarrel, 
they will combine to bring war upon you, setting up the 
decrees of the Amphictyons, and be drawn on (beyond what 
their single interests require) to battle it with us, as they did 
with the Phocians. For you are surely aware, that now tha 
Thebans and Philip and the Thessalians have cooperated, 
without having each exactly the same views. For example, 
the Thebans could not hinder Philip from advancing and 
occupying the passes, nor yet from coming last and having 
the credit of their labours. True, in respect of territorial 
acquisition, something has been done for them ; but in regard 
to honour and reputation, they have fared wretchedly ; since, 
had Philip not stept in, they would (it seems) have got 
nothing. This was not agreeable to them, but having the 
wish without the power to obtain Orchomenos and Coronea, 
they submitted to it all. Of Philip, you know, some persons 
venture to say, that he would not have given Orchomenos 
and Coronea to the Thebans, but was compelled to do so. 
I wish them joy of their opinion,’ but thus far I believe, 
that he cared not so much about that business, as he desired 
to occupy the passes, and have the glory of the war, as being 
determined by his agency, and the direction of the Pythian 
games. Such were the objects of his ambition, The Thes- 
salians wished not either Philip or Thebes to be aggrandised, 
Since in both they saw danger to themselves; but sought to 


1 Demosthenes did not entirely scout the suggestion made with regard 
to Philip’sviews; but perhaps he thought that Philip could not venture 
- to offend his Theban allies then; and one of the means of humbling 
- Athens was, to increase the power of her neighbour. If it be asked why 
Philip might not have seized upon Elatea at this time, as well as eight 
years later, I should say, not on account of the peace with Athens, but 
because he desired to rest upon his Amphictyonic honours, and have the 
full benefit of the moral ascendency which he had acquired. It was not 
clear that his grand object, which was rather to lead than to conquer 
Greece, might not be obtained without a war against any of her principal 
states. Afterwards, when the Athenians, under the active administra- 
tion of Demosthenes, baffled his efforts in the north, and showed a deter- 
mination to counteract all his projects, it became necessary for him to 
strike a decisive blow, even at the risk of irritating Thebes. He ran 
this risk, and succeeded, but not without danger. 
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obtain these two advantages, the synod at Thermopyle, and 
the privileges at Delphi;' for which objects they aided the 
confedzracy. Thus you will find that each party has been 
led into many acts unwillingly: and against this danger, 
being such as I describe, you must take precautions. 

Must we then do as we are bidden, for fear of the conse- 
quences? and do you recommend this? Far from it. I 
advise you so to act, as not te compromise your dignity, to 
avoid war, to prove yourselves right-thinking, just-speaking 
men. With those who think we should boldly suffer anything, 
and do not foresee the war, I would reason thus. We permit 
the Thebans to have Oropus; and if one asked us why, and 
required a true answer, we should say, To avoid war. And to 
Philip now we have ceded Amphipolis by treaty, and allow 
the Cardians? to be excepted from the other people of the 
Chersonese ; and the Carian® to seize the islands Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes, and the Byzantines to detain‘ our vessels; evi- 
dently because we think the tranquillity of peace more 
beneficial than strife and contest about such questions. It 
were folly then and utter absurdity, after dealing thus with 
each party singly on matters of vital moment to ourselves, 
to battle now with them all for a shadow at Delphi. 


1 The Thessalians were peculiarly aggrieved by their exclusion 
«during the Sacred war) from the national synod, and from the oracle 
and festivities of Delphi. Their country had been the cradle of the 
Hellenic race, their deputies were the most numerous in the council, and 
their vicinity to the places of meeting gave them a greater interest in 
the proceedings. Hence they most eagerly pressed for punishment of 
the Phocians. The tribes of Mount Gta proposed, that the male popu- 
lation of Phocis should be precipitated from the Delphian rock ; which 
cruelty was not permitted by Philip. ΤῸ gratify the Thessalians, 
Philip.put them in possession of Niceea, one of the towns near the pass 
of Thermopyls, but even there he kept a Macedonian garrison. The 
Thebaias had expected to have that town themselves, and were disap- 
pointed, 

2 Cardia was a city at the north-western extremity of the Chersonese, 
and from its position on the isthmus was considered the key of the 
peninsula. Among the towns ceded to Athens by Cersobleptes, Cardia 
nad not been included; but the Athenians afterwards laid claim to it, 
and Philip supported the Cardians in resisting that claim. 

3. Idrieus, king of Caria, who was now in possession of these islandg 
which had revolted from Athens in the Social war. 

4 Compe. them to go into their port to pay harbour duties. 
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THE SECOND PHILIPPIC. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Soon after the close of the Phocian war, the attention of Philip was 
called to Peloponnesus, where the dissensions between Sparta and 
her old enemies afforded him an occasion of interference. The 
Spartans had never abandoned their right to the province of Mes- 
senia, which had been wrested from them by Epaminondas; and 
since Thebes was no longer to be feared, they seem to have conceived 
hopes of regaining their lost power. The Argives and the Arcadians of 
Megalopolis were in league with Messenia, but Sparta had her allies 
in the Peloponnesus, and even Athens was suspected of favouring 
her cause. It does not appear that any open hostilities had taken 
place; but about this time the fears of the Messenians induced them 
to solicit the alliance of Philip. He willingly promised them his 
protection, and sent a body of troops into the Peninsula. The 
progress which Macedonian influence was making there having 
alarmed the Athenians, they sent Demosthenes with an embassy to 
counteract it. He went to Messene and to Argos, addressed the 
people, and pointed out the dangers to which all Greece was exposed 
by Philip’s ambition. It seems that he failed in rousing their sus- 
picions, or they were too much occupied by an immediate peril to heed 
one that appeared remote. Philip however resented this proceeding 

-on the part of the Athenians, and sent an embassy to expostulate 
with them, especially on the charge of bad faith and treachery which 
had been preferred against him by Demosthenes. Ambassadors from 
Argos and Messene accompanied those of Macedon, and complained 
of the connexion that appeared to subsist between Athens and 
Lacedzmon, hostile (they thought) to the liberties of Peloponnesus, 
In answer to these complaints, Demosthenes addressed his second 

-Philippic to the Popular Assembly ; repeating the substance of what 
he had said to the Peloponnesians, vindicating his own conduct, and 
denouncing the Macedonian party at Athens. The embassy led to no 
immediate result; but the influence of Demosthenes at home was 


increased. 
Iw all the speeches, men of Athens, about Philip’s measures 
and infringements of the peace, I observe that statements 
made on our behalf are thought just and generous,’ and all 


1 Generous, as regards the Greek states, whose independence the 
Athenians stand up for. This praise Demosthenes frequently claims 
for his countrymen, and, compared with the rest of the Greeks, they 
deserved it. Leland understood the word φιλανέ ὦπους in the same 
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who accuse Philip are heard with approbation; yet nothing 
(I may say) that is proper, or for the sake of which the 
speeches are worth hearing, is done. To this point are the 
affairs of Athens brought, that the more fully and clearly 
one convicts Philip of violating the peace with you, and 
plotting against the whole of Greece, the more difficult it 
becomes to advise you how to act. The cause lies in all of 
us, Athenians, that, when we ought to oppose an ambi- 
tious power by deeds and actions, not by words, we men of 
the hustings’ shrink from our duty, of moving and advising, 
for fear of your displeasure, and only declaim on the 
heinousness and atrocity of Philip's conduct; you of the 
assembly, though better instructed than Philip to argue 
justly, or comprehend the argument of another, to check 
him in the execution of his designs are totally unprepared. 
The result is inevitable, I imagine, and perhaps just. You 
each succeed better in what you are busy and earnest about ; 
Philip in actions, you in words. If you are still satisfied 
with using the better arguments, it is an easy matter, and 
there is no trouble: but if we are to take measures for the 
correction of these evils, to prevent their insensible progress, 
and the rising up of a mighty power, against which we could 
have no defence, then our course of deliberation is not the 
same as formerly; the orators, and you that hear them, must 
prefer good and salutary counsels to those which are easy 
and agreeable. 

First, men of Athens, if any one regards without unzasiness 
the might and dominion of Philip, and imagines that it 
threatens no danger to the state, or that all his preparations 
are not against you, I marvel, and would entreat you every 
one to hear briefly from me the reasons, why I am led to 
form a contrary expectation, and wherefore I deem Philip an 
enemy ; that, if I appear to have the clearer foresight, you 


sense, though he translates it humane. We use the term philanthropic 
in a sense not unlike that of the orator; but, as Leland truly observes, 
“the distinction of Greek and barbarian precluded the rest of mankind 
from a just share in Grecian philanthropy ;” and he might have added, 
that their notions of slavery were not in accordance with an enlarged 
huranity. Therefore, I prefer a word of a less arrogant meaning. 
Jacobs: billig. Francis: ‘tilled with sentiments of exceeding modo 
ration.” 
1 Auger has: “nous gui moutons ἃ la tribuno. 
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may hearken to me ; if they, who have such confidence and 
trust in Philip, you may give your adherence to them. 

Thus then I reason, Athenians. What did Philip first 
make himself master of after the peace? Thermcpyla and 
the Phocian state. Well, and how used he his power? He 
chose to act for the benefit of Thebes, not of Athens, Why 
so? Because, I conceive, measuring his calculations by 
ambition, by his desire of universal empire, without regard 
to peace, quiet, or justice, he saw plainly, that to a people of 
our character and principles nothing could he offer or give, 
that would induce you for self-interest to sacrifice any of the 
Greeks to him. He sees that you, having respect for justice, 
dreading the infamy of the thing, and exercising proper fore- 
thought, would oppose him in any such attempt as much as 
if you were at war: but the Thebans he expected (and 
events prove him right) would, in return for the services 
done them, allow him in everything else to have his way, and, 
so far from thwarting or impeding him, would fight on his 
side if he required it. From the same persuasion he be- 
friended lately the Messenians and Argives, which is the 
highest panegyric upon you, Athenians; for you are adjudged 
by these proceedings to be the only people incapable of 
betraying for lucre the national rights of Greece, or bartering 
your attachment to her for any obligation or benefit. And 
this opinion of you, that (so different) of the Argives and 
Thebans, he has naturally formed, not only from a view 
of present times, but by reflection on the past. For as- 
suredly he finds and hears that your ancestors, who might 
have governed the rest of Greece on terms of submitting to 
Persia, not only spurned the proposal, when Alexander,' this 
man’s ancestor, came as herald to negotiate, but preferred to 
abandon their country and endure any suffering, and there: 


1 Alexander of Macedon, son of Amyntas, was sent by Mardonius, 
the Persian commander, to offer the most favourable terms to the Athe 
nians, if they would desert the cause of the Greeks. The Spartans at 
the same time sent an embassy, to remind them of their duty, The 
spirited reply which the Athenians made to both embassies is related. 
by Herodotus. The Thebans submitted to Xerxes, and fought against 
the Greeks at the battle of Platea. The Argives were neutral, chiefly. 
from jealousy of Sparta. They demanded half the command of the 
allied army, as a condition of their assistance, but this could not be 


complied with. 8 
G 
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after achieved such exploits as all the world loves to mention, 
though none could ever speak them worthily, and therefore 
T must be silent; for their deeds are too mighty to be 
uttered! in words. But the forefathers of the Argives and 
Thebans, they either joined the barbarian’s army, or did not 
oppose it; and therefore he knows that both will selfishly 
embrace their advantage, without considering the common 
interest of the Greeks. He thought then, if he chose your 
friendship, it must be on just principles; if he attached him- 
self to them, he should find auxiliaries of his ambition. 
This is the reason of his preferring them to you both then 
and now. . For certainly he does not see them with a larger 
navy than you, nor has he acquired an inland empire and 
renounced that of the sea and the ports, nor does he forget 
the professions and promises on which he obtained the peace. __ 

Well, it may be said, he knew all this, yet he so acted, not 
from ambition or the motives which I charge, but because 
the demands of the Thebans were more equitable than yours. 
Of all pleas, this now is the least open to him. He that bids 
the Lacedemonians resign Messene, how can he pretend, 
when he delivered Orchomenos and Coronea to the Thebans, 
to have acted on a conviction of justice ? 

But, forsooth, he was compelled,—this plea remains—he 
made concessions against his will, being surrounded by Thes- 
salian horse and Theban infantry. Excellent! So of his 
intentions they talk; he will mistrust the Thebans; and 
some carry news about, that he will fortify Elatea. All 
this he intends and will intend, I dare say; but to attack 
the Lacedzemonians on behalf of Messene and Argos he does 
not intend; he actually sends mercenaries and money .into 
the country, and is expected himself with a great force. The 
Lacedzemonians, who are enemies of Thebes, he overthrows ; 
the Phocians, whom he himself before destroyed, will he now 
preserve ? 

And who can believe this? I cannot think that Philip, 

1 The simple εἰπεῖν in the original is more forcible than if it had 
pecn ἐπαινεῖν, o the like. Compare Shakspeare, Coriolanus, Act ii. se. 2. 


I shall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 

Should not be uttered feebly 
For this last, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home. 
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éither if he was forced into his former measures, cr if he 
were now giving up the Thebans, would pertinaciously oppose 
their enemies; his present conduct rather shows that he 
adopted those measures by choice. All things prove to a 
correct observer, that his whole plan of action is against our 
state, And this has now become to him a sort of necessity. 
Consider. He desires empire: he conceives you to be his 
only opponents. He has been for some time wronging you, 
as his own conscience best informs him, since, by retaining 
what belongs to you, he secures the rest of his dominion : 
had he given up Amphipolis and Potidza, he deemed himself 
unsafe at home He knows therefore, both that he is 
plotting against you, and that you are aware of it; and, 
supposing you to have intelligence, he thinks you must hate 
him ; he is alarmed, expecting some disaster, if you get the 
chance, unless he hastes to prevent you. Therefore he is 
awake, and on the watch against us; he courts certain people, 
Thebans, and people in Peloponnesus of the like views, who 
from cupidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present, 
and from dulness of understanding will foresee none of the 
᾿ consequences. And yet men of even moderate sense might 
notice striking facts, which I had occasion to quote to the 
Messenians and Argives, and perhaps it is better they should 
be repeated to you. 

Ye men of Messene, said I, how do ye think the Olynthianz 
would have brooked to hear anything against Philip at those 
times, when he surrendered to them Anthemus, which all 
former kings of Macedonia claimed, when he cast out the 
Athenian colonists and gave them Potida, taking on himself 
your enmity, and giving them the land to enjoy? Think ye 
they expected such treatment as they got, or would have 
believed it if they had been told? Nevertheiess, said I, they, 
Ἢ after enjoying for a short time the land of others, are for a 


᾿ς long time deprived by him of their own, shamefully expelled, 


not only vanquished, but betrayed by one another and sold. 
Tn truth, these too close connexions with despots are not safe 
for republics. The Thessalians, again, think ye, said I, whez. 
he ejected their tyrants, and gave back Nicaea and Magnesia, 
they expected to have the decemvirate’ which is now esta- 


1 Thessaly was anciently divided into four distrists, each called a 
fetras and this, as we learn from the third Philippic, was restored soon 
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blished? or that he who restored the meeting at Pyle’ wouhi 
take away their revenues? Surely not. And yet these 
things have occurred, as all mankind may know. You behold 
Philip, I said, a dispenser of gifts and promises : pray, if you 
are wise, that you may never know him for a cheat and a 
deceiver. By Jupiter, I said, there are manifold contrivances 
for the guarding and defending of cities, as ramparts, walls, 
trenches, and the like: these are all made with hands, and 
require expense; but there is one common safeguard in the 
nature of prudent men, which is a good security for all, but 
especially for democracies against despots. What doI mean? 
Mistrust. Keep this, hold to this; preserve this only, and 
you can never be injured. What do ye desire? Freedom. 
Then see ye not that Philip’s very titles are at variance 
therewith ? Every king and despot is a foe to freedom, an 
antagonist to laws. Will ye not beware, I said, lest, seeking 
deliverance from war, you find a master ἢ 

They heard me with a tumult of approbation ; and many 
other speeches they heard from the ambassadors, both"im my 
presence and afterwards ; yet none the more, as it appears, 
will they keep aloof from Philip’s friendship and promises. 
And no wonder, that Messenians and certain Peloponnesians 
should act contrary to what their reason approves; but you, 
after the termination of the Sacred war. The object of Philip in 
effecting this arrangement was, no doubt, to weaken the influence 
of the great Thessalian families by a division of power; otherwise 
the Pherzan tyranny might have been exchanged for an oligarchy 
powerful enough to be independent of Macedonia. The decemvirate 
here spoken of (if the text be correct) was a further contrivance 
to forward Philip’s views; whether we adopt Leland’s opinion, that 
each tetrarchy was governed by a council of ten, or Schaefer's, that 
each city was placed under ten governors. Jacobs understands the 
word decemvirate not to refer to any positive form of government, but 
generally to designate a tyranny, such as that which the Lacedzemo- 
nians used to introduce into conquered cities. So, for example, the 
Romans might have spoken of a decemvirate after the time of Appius. 
However this be, Philip seems to have contrived that the ruling body, 
whether in the tetrarchy or the decadarchy, should be his own creatures. 


Two of them, Eudicus and Simus, are particularly mentioned by 
Demosthenes as traitors. 

1 Pyle, which signifies gates, was a name applied by the Greeks to 
divers passes, or defiles, but especially to the pass of Thermopyle, whieh 
opened through the ridges of Mount Cita into the country of the 
‘Epicnemidian Locrians, and was so called from the hot sulpnureous 
springs that gushed from the toot of the mountain, ) 
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who understand yourselves, and by us orators are told, how 
you are plotted against, how you are mclosed! you, I fear, 
to escape present exertion, will come to ruin ere you are 
aware. So doth the moment’s ease and indulgence prevail 
over distant advantage. 

As to your measures, you will in prudence, I presume, 
consult hereafter by yourselves. 1 will furnish you with 
such an answer as it becomes the assembly to decide upon. 

[Here the proposed answer was read. |} 

It were just, men of Athens, to call the persons who 
brought those promises, on the faith whereof you concluded 
peace. For I should never have submitted to go as ambas- 
sador, and you would certainly not have discontinued the 
war, had you supposed that Philip, on obtaining peace, would 
act thus; but the statements then made were very different. 
Aye. and others you should call. Whom? The men who 
declared—after the peace, when I had returned from my 
second mission, that for the oaths, when, perceiving your 
delusion, I gave warning, and protested, and opposed the 
abandonment of Thermopyle and the Phocians—that I, 
being a water-drinker,’ was naturally a churlish and morose 
fellow, that Philip, if he passed the straits, would do just as 
you desired, fortify Thespie and Platzea, humble the Thebans, 
cut through the Chersonese* at his own expense, and give 
you Oropus and Eubcea in exchange for Amphipolis. All 
these declarations on the hustings [ am sure you remember, 
though you are not famous for remembering injuries. And, 
the most disgraceful thing of all, you voted in your con- 
fidence, that this same peace should descend to your poste- 
rity ; so completely were you misled. Why mention I this 
now, and desire these men to be called? By the gods, I will 
tell you the truth frankly and without reserve. Not that. 
I may fall a-wrangling, to provoke recrimination before you,* 
1 Whether this was moved by the orator himself, or formally read as 


his motion by the officer of the assembly, does not appear. 

2 It was Philocrates who said this. There were many jokes against. 
Demosthenes as a water-drinker. 

3 This peninsula being exposed to incursions from Thrace, a plan 
was conceived of cutting through the isthmus from Pteleon to Leuce 
Acte, to protect the Athenian settlements. See the Appendix to this 
volume, on the Thracian Chersonese. ; 

4 Similarly Auger: “Ce n’est pas pour m’attirer les invectives de 
mes anciens adversaires en les invectivant moi-méme.” Jacobs other- 
wise; Nicht um durch Schmihungen mar auf gleiche Weise Gehdv bei 
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and afford my old adversaries a fresh pretext for getting 
more from Philip, nor for the purpose of idle garrulity. But 
I imagine that what Philip is doing will grieve you hereafter 
more than it does now. I see the thing progressing, and 
would that my surmises were false; but I doubt it is toc 
near already. So when you are able no longer to disregard 
events, when, instead of hearing from me or others that these 


measures are against Athens, you all see it yourselves, and 


know it for certain, I expect you will be wrathful and ex- 
asperated. I fear then, as your ambassadors have concealed 
the purpose for which they know they were corrupted, 
those who endeavour to repair what the others have lost may 
chance to encounter your resentment; for I see it is a 
practice with many to vent their anger, not upon the guilty, 
but on persons most in their power. Whilst therefore the 
mischief is only coming and preparing, whilst we hear one 
another speak, I wish every man, though he knows it well, to 
be reminded, who it was’ persuaded you to abandon Phocis 
and Thermopyle, by the command of which Philip com- 
mands the road to Attica and Peloponnesus, and has brought 
it to this, that your deliberation must be, not about claims 
and interests abroad, but concerning the defence of your 
home and a war in Attica, which will grieve every citizen 
when it comes, and indeed it has commenced from that day. 
Had you not been then deceived, there would be nothing to 
distress the state. Philip would certainly never have pre- 
vailed at sea and come to Attica with a fleet, nor would he 
have marched with a land-force by Phocis and Thermopyle : 
he must either have acted honourably, observing the peace 
and keeping quiet, or been immediately in a war similar to 
that which made him desire the peace. Enough has been 
said to awaken recollection. Grant, O ye gods, it be not all 
fully confirmed! I would have no man punished, though 
death he may deserve, to the damage and danger of the 
country. 


Huch 2u verschaffen. But I do not think that ἐμαυτῷ λόγον ποιήσω can ὦ 


bear the sense of λόγου τύχοιμι, “get a hearing for myself.” And the 
orator’s object is, not so much to sneer at the people by hinting that 
they are ready to hear abuse, as to deter his opponents from retaliation, 
or weaken its effect, by denouncing their opposition as corrupt. Leland 
saw the meaning: “Not that, by breaking out into invectives, I may 
expose myself to the like treatment,” 

} He means Aschines, 
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THE ORATION ON HALONNESUS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The occasion from which this Oration has received its title, was a dis 
bute between Philip ana the Athenians concerning the small island 
of Halonnesus, which lies off the coast of Thessaly, below the 
entrance to the Thermaic gulf. A group of small islands here, 
among which were also Sciathus, Scopelus, and Peparethus, belonged 
to Athens. Halonnesus, not long after the termination of the 
Phocian war, was taken by a pirate named Sostratus. He, having 
given annoyance to Philip, was expelled by that king from the 
island ; but Philip, instead of restoring it to the Athenians, kept it in 
his own hands. At this the Athenians took umbrage, and probably 
thought that Halonnesus being so near to Eubcea, as well as to the 
other islands, it might be dangerous to leave it in Philip’s possession. 
An embassy was sent to Macedonia, z.c. 343, to negotiate about this, 
and also various other subjects of dispute which at that time existed, 
such as Amphipolis, Potidzea, and the affairs of the Chersonese. At 
the head of the embassy was Hegesippus, a friend of Demosthenes 
The claims made by the Athenians were deemed by Philip so pre- 
posterous, that he rejected them at once, and dismissed the envoys, 
Soon after, he sent an embassy to Athens, with a letter written by 
himself, in which he pointed out the extravagance of their demands, 
but expressed his willingness to make certain concessions. With 
respect to Halonnesus, he contended that it had become his by con- 
quest, the Athenians having lost it, but offered to make them a 
present of the island. The letter was read in the assembly. All 
that we know of it is from the following speech, in which the orator 

“comments on its various statements, and endeavours to show that 
Philip was in the wrong. The whole of the speech has not come 
down to us; for it appears to have contained a resolution, moved by 
the orator, by way of reply to Philip. 

Most modern crities, following Libanius, have come to the opinion, that 
not Demosthenes, but Hegesippus, was the author of this Oration. 
The argument rests, not only upon the style of the Oration itself, 
which is beneath the general character of Demosthenes, but also ou 
collateral circumstances, some of which will be noticed in the course 
of the notes. There is, indeed, good evidence that Demosthencs 
made a speech on the same question, and also that he took the same 
views upon it as Hegesippus, with whom he generally agreed in 

᾿ politics. This may account for the fact, that the only extant speech 
on the subject has been attributed to Demosthenes, when his own ir 
lost. ; 


Men of Athens, never can we who maintam your rights in 
this assembly be deterred by the complaints of Philip from 
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advising you for the best. It would be monstrous, if our 
privilege on the hustings could be destroyed by his epistles. 
I will first, men of Athens, go through the articles of Philip's 
letter; and then I will answer the statements of the am- 
bassadors. 

Philip begins about Halonnesus, saying, it belongs to him; 
but he gives it you. He denies your claim to restitution, as 
he neither took it from Athens, nor detains it from her. He 
addressed the like argument to us, on our embassy to Mace- 
don ;' that he had won the island from pirates, and it was 
properly his own. It is not difficult to deprive him of this 
argument, by showing its fallacy. All pirates seizing places 
wrongfully, and fortifying themselves therein, make excur- 
sions to annoy other people. One who has chastised and 
vanquished the pirates surely cannot urge with reason, that 
what they robbed the owners of becomes his property. If 
you grant this, then, supposing that pirates seized a place in 
Attica,’ or Lemnos, or Imbrus, or Scyrus, and some persons 
dislodged the pirates, what is to prevent that place where the 
pirates were, and which belonged to us, from instantly 
becoming their property who chastised the pirates? Philip 
15. not ignorant of the injustice of this plea; he knows it 
better than any one; but he expects you will be cajoled by a 
set of men, who, having undertaken to manage things here as 
he desires, are performing that service now. Moreover, he 
cannot fail to see, that under either title, whichever you 
adopt, you will have the island, whether it be given, or 
given back.’ Why then is it material to him, not to use 


1 This tends to prove that Hegesippus was the speaker. For he con- 
ducted the embassy referred to, and Demosthenes did not accompany 
him. 

? The example put by the orator carries the argument no further, 
looking on it as a question of international law. ‘lhe right of the new 
conqueror might depend on the Jength of time since the first conquest, 
or any other circumstances, showing an acquiescence therein by the 
original owner. If France now were to take Gibraltar from England, 
this would afford no cases belli for Spain against France. No doubt 
the general argument here rests on the piratical character of the first 
seizure. And yet a successful robber becomes a conqueror after 8 
certain lapse of time 

3 This passage is relied on by Weiske as a proof that Demosthenes 
made the speech; because it is an undoubted fact, that Demosthenes wag 


tidiculed by Alschines and others for the distinction which he drew 
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the just phrase and restore it to you, but to use the unjust, 
and make it a present? His object is, ποῦ to charge it to 
you as an obligation, (for such an obligation would be ridicu- 
lous,) but to display to all Greece, that the Athenians are glad 
to receive their maritime dependencies from the Macedonian. 
This you must not allow, men of Athens. 

When he says that he wishes to submit to arbitration on 
these questions, he only mocks you, in asking Athenians to 
refer a dispute with a man of Pella concerning their title to 
the islands. And besides, if your power, which delivered 
Greece, is unable to preserve your maritime dominion, and 
the judges to whom you refer, and with whom the award 
rests, preserve it for you, supposing Philip does not corrupt 
them; do you not confessedly, by taking such course, re- 
nounce all possessions on the continent, and demonstrate to 
the world that you will not contend with him for any, when 
even for possessions on the sea, where you consider your 
strength lies, you contend not by arms, but litigation ? 

Further, he says he has sent commissioners here to settle a 
judicial treaty,’ to be in force not after ratification in your 


between the giving and the giving back of the island. It proves very 
little, in my opinion. The argument here used must have occurred to 
ary orator who spoke on the same side of the question, and was doubt- 
less urged both by Hegesippus and Demosthenes. It is far from being 
a captious quibble. Daily it happens that men refuse to take as a gift 
what they claim as aright. But with nations this is a more important 
Matter than with individuals: what is pride in the one case, is policy 
in the other. The point was first made by Philip himself. If he was so 
anxious about the distinction, the question naturally arose, why was he 
so? and the reason was not difficult. to see. 

1 Arrangements (called σύμβολα) were sometimes made between 
different countries, for the administration of justice betwen their 
respective people. These arrangements would embrace certain general 
‘principles of jurisprudence, according to which any dispute between a 
native and an alien should be determined by the tribunal of either 
country ; the complainant always seeking justice in the court of his 
adversary’s domicile. Thus, supposing such a legal tariff to be agreed 
upon between Athens and Philip, an Athenian having a complaint 
against one of his subjects would prefer his suit in Macedonia, but 
the judge must decide the cause not entirely by Macedonian law, but in 
accordance with the articles of the compact ; and conversely if a Mace- 
donian were the plaintiff. For further information see title Symbolon 
in the Archeological Dictionary. The argument of the orator here is 
somewhat captious. How the proposed arrangement could affect the 
zlaim of Athens to Potidzea, does not appear. Philip’s letter ‘ndced 
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court, as the law commands, but after reference to him; 
giving an appeal to himself from your judgment. He wishes 
to get this advantage of you, and procure an admission in 
the treaty, that you make no complaint for his aggressions on 
Potidza, but confirm the lawfulness both of his taking and 
holding it. Yet the Athenians who dwelt in Potidea, whilst 
they were vot at war, but in alliance with Philip, and not- 
withstanding the oath which Philip swore to the inhabitants 
of Potidea, were deprived by him of their property. I say, 
he wishes to get your absolute acknowledgment, that you 
complain not of these wrongful acts, nor deem yourselves 
injured. That there is no need of a judicial treaty between 
Athens and Macedonia, past times may suffice to show. 
Neither Amyntas, Philip’s father, nor any other kings of 
Macedon, ever had such a contract with our state; although 
the intercourse between us was formerly greater than it is 
now: for Macedonia was dependent on us, and paid us 
tribute,’ and we then resorted to their ports, and they to ours, 
more frequently than now, and there were not the monthly 
sittings punctually held, as at present, for mercantile causes,? 
dispensing with the necessity of a law-treaty between suck 
distant countries. Though nothing of the sort then existed, 
it was not requisite to make a treaty, so that people should 
sail from Macedonia to Athens for justice, or Athenians to 
Macedonia: we obtained redress by their laws and they by 
ours. Be assured, therefore, these articles are drawn for an 
admission that you have no further pretence for claiming 
Potideea. 
might have thrown some light on the question. It is not improbable 
that Potidaea may have been named for the seat of Macedonian jurisdic- 
tion, as being more convenient for the trial of international causes than 
Pella, or any inland town, Athens then, agreeing to the arrangement, 
might be said to have acknowledged Philip's right. 

1 We have seen asimilar boast in the third Olynthiac. But neither of 
the statements is to be understood as strictly true. While the kings of 


Macedonia possessed no towns on the coast, they (no doubt) submitted 
to the maritime supremacy of Athens, and paid harbour dues and tolls, 


which might be called tribute in loose language. Or it may be a mere- 


oratorical flourish, for which the dependency of the maritime towns and 
the friendly relations between Athens and Macedonia afforded some 
colour. 

2 The sittings here alluded to had not very long been established. 
They were held in the six winter months for the speedy trial of mers 
eantile suits, 


: 
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__As to pirates, you ought jointly, he says, you and him- 
self, to guard the sea against these depredators: but he really 
asks to be introduced by us to maritime power, for you to 
confess that you are unable even to keep guard of the sea 
without Philip, and further for the privilege to be granted 
him of sailing about and touching at the islands, under the 
pretence of watching pirates, so that he may corrupt the 
islanders and seduce them from you; and besides restoring 
to Thasus' by means of your commanders the exiles whom 
he harboured, he designs to gain over the other islands, by 
sending his agents to sail with your commanders on the joint 
protective service. And yet some persons deny that he wants 
the sea. But, without any want, he is equipping galleys, 
building docks, seeking to send out armaments and incur no 
trifling expense for maritime enterprises on which he sets no 
value.” 

Do you think, then, Athenians, that Philip would ask you 
to make these concessions, if he did not despise you, and rely 
on the men whom he has chosen to be his friends here? men 
who are not ashamed to live for Philip and not for their coun- 

try, and think they carry home his presents, when all at home 
they sell ! 

Concerning the peace, which the ambassadors sent by him? 
permitted us to amend, because we made an amendment, 
which all mankind allow to be just, that each party should 
hold his own, he denies that he gave the permission, or that 
his ambassadors so stated to you; doubtless, having been 
instructed by his friends here, that you remember not what is 
said before the people. This, however, of all things it is im- 
possible for you to forget; since it was in the same assembly 


1 Thasus is an island off the coast of Thrace opposite the mouth 
of the Nestus. It was celebrated for its wine, and also for its marble 
quarries and mines. The gold mines on the adjacent continent be- 
longed to the Thasians, when they were seized by Philip. The island, 
having been wrested from the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, was 
afterwards recovered, and at this time they kept a garrison in it. 

2 So Jacobs: das ihm so gleichgiiliig ist. And Reiske so explains it 
in his index. The irony is of course continued. Pabst, however, contends 
that this is wrong, and takes the more ordinary construction of the 
words: worauf er den grossten Werth legt. 

3 This Macedonian embassy preceded the one from Athens, which 
Hegesippus conducted, and which conveyed the Athenian proposals for 
the amendiwent of the ‘treaty. : 
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that his ambassadors addressed you, and that the decree was 
drawn ; and so it is not possible, as the words had just been 
spoken and the decree was instantly read, that you could 
have passed a resolution which misrepresented the ambas- 
sadors. Wherefore, this charge in his letter is not against 
me, but against you, that you sent a decree in auswer to 
something which you never heard. And the ambassadors 
themselves, whom the decree misrepresented, when you read 
them your answer and invited them to partake your hos 
pitality, ventured not to come forward and say, “ You mis- 
represent us, Athenians, and make us to have stated what 
we never did,” but went their way in silence. ‘ 

I wish, men of Athens, (as Python,' who was then ambas- 
sador, obtained credit with you for his address,) to remind 
you of the very words which he spoke. Iam sure you will 
remember them; they were exactly like what Philip has now 
written. While he complained of us who decry Philip, he 
found fault with you also, that notwithstanding his intentions 
to serve you, his preference of your friendship to that-of any 
of the Greeks, you oppose him yourselves, and listen to 
slanderers who ask him for money and abuse him: that by 
such language—when people report that he was calumniated, 
and you listened to it—his feelings are altered, finding him- 
self mistrusted by those whom he had purposed to befriend. 
He therefore advised the public speakers not to disparage 
the peace, for it were better not to break peace; but if there 
were aught amiss in the articles, to rectify it, as Philip would 
concur in any resolution of yours. Should they persist in 
slander, without proposing anything themselves, by which 
the peace might stand and Philip cease to be suspected, you 
ought not (he said) to attend to such persons. 

You heard and approved these statements, and said that 
Python’s argument was just. And just it was. But he 


1 Python of Byzantium, who was an able speaker and diplomatist, and 
employed with great advantage by Philip in his negotiations with other 
states. Demosthenes seems to have been the only man who could cope 
with him, and boasts in his speech on the Crown, that on one occasion 
he reduced him to silence in the presence of a multitude of ambassadors. 
Perhaps it was on the embassy here referred to; or it might be on that 
which gave oceasion to the second Philippic. 10 is probable, but not 
ada that this was the same Python who murdered Cotys, kiug of 

rece. 
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made those statements, not that any articles might be can- 
celled, which were advantageous to Philip, and for the inser- 
tion of which he had spent large sums of money, but at the 
suggestion of his instructors here, who thought no man 
would move anything counter to the decree of Philocrates, 
which lost Amphipolis. I, men of Athens, have never dared 
to make an unlawful motion, but I made one contravening 
the decree of Philocrates, which was unlawful, as I will show. 
The decree of Philocrates, according to which you lost Am- 
phipolis, ran counter to the former decrees, through which 
you acquired that territory. Therefore that decree of Philo- 
crates was unlawful, and it was impossible for the author of 
a legal motion to move in accordance with an unlawful 
decree. But moving in accordance with those former decrees, 
which were lawful and preserved your territory, I moved a 
_ lawful resolution, and convicted Philip of deceiving you, and 
desiring, not to amend the peace, but to bring your honest 
counsellors into discredit. 
That he then allowed the amendment and now denies it, 
you all know. But he says Amphipolis belongs to him, 
‘ because you declared it to be his, when you resolved he 
should keep what he held.’ You did indeed pass that reso- 
lution, but not that Amphipolis should be his: for it is 
possible to hold the property of another, and all holders hold 
not their own. Many possess what belongs to others; there- 
fore this sophistry of his is absurd. And he remembers the 
decree of Philocrates, but has forgotten the letter which he 
sent you when he was besieging Amphipolis, in. which he 
acknowledged that Amphipolis was yours; for he promised 
after its reduction to restore it to Athens, as it belonged to 
her, and not to the holders. So they, it seems, who occupied 
Amphipolis before Philip’s conquest, held the domain of 
’ Athenians, but, since Philip has conquered it, he holds not 
the domain of Athenians, but his own. Olynthus too, Apol- 
lonia and Pallene, belong to him, not by usurpation, but in 
his own right. Think you he studies in all his despatches te 
you, to show himself by word and deed an observer of what 
1 The treaty had for its basis the principle of the utz possidetis, to 
adopt the expression of modern diplomacy. According to the true 
construction of this, Amphipolis would belong to Philip, and the 
reasoning of the orator is unsound. But no doubt, in the whole affair 
of Amphipolis, and the peace also, Philip overreached the Athenians, 
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the world calls justice, or rather has he set it at defiance, when 
a land, which the Greeks and the Persian monarch have 
voted and acknowledged to be yours, he asserts to be not 
yours, but his own ? 

As to the other amendment which you made in the articles, 
that the Greeks not included in the peace should be free 
and independent, and, if any one attacked them, should be 
succoured by all parties to the treaty, you deeming it equi- 
table and righteous, that not only we and our allies, and 


Philip and his allies, should enjoy the peace, while those who 


were neither our allies nor Philip’s were exposed, and might 
be oppressed by the powerful, but that they also should have 
security by your peace, and we should lay down our arms and 
enjoy peace in reality ; although he confesses in the letter, as 
you hear, that this‘amendment is just, and that he allows it, 
he has taken their town from the Phereans and put a 
garrison in the citadel, doubtless to make them independent ; 
he marches against Ambracia,'’ bursts into three Cassopian? 
cities, Pandosia, Bucheta, and Elatea, colonies of Elis, after 
ravaging their territories, and gives them in vassalage to his 
kinsman Alexander. Proofs how much he desires the freedom 
and independence of Greece ! 

Respecting his continual promises of doing you important 
service, he says that I misrepresent and slander him to the 
Greeks ; for he never promised you anything. So impudent 
is this man, who has written in a letter, which is now in the 
senate-house, (when he declared he would silence us his 
opponents if the peace were made,) that he would confer on 
you such an obligation as, were he sure of the peace, he 
would instantly communicate ; implying that these favours, 
intended for us in the event of peace, were ready and pro- 


1 Philip’s expedition against Ambracia followed the campaign in 
Epirus, which took place in s.c. 343. His designs against Ambracia were 
defeated by the exertions of the Athenians, who formed a league against 
him, and sent troops to assist the Ambracians. Demosthenes in the 


third Philippic speaks of an embassy, in which both himself. and 


Hegesippus were engaged, which had the effect of stopping Philip’. 
invasion of Ambracia and Peloponnesus. 

2 Cassopia is a district of Epirus, which Philip invaded s.c. 848, and 
added to the kingdom of Alexander his brother-in-law, between whem 


and Philip's uncle, Arymbas, the province of Epirus was divided. The ~ 


Cassopian Blatea must not be confounded with the Phocian. 


Se βδο» ΣΝΌΝ 
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vided. After the peace was made, the god things intended 
for us all vanished, and among the Greeks has been wrought 
such ruin as you have seen. In his present letter he pro- 
mises you, that if you will trust his friends and advocates, 
and punish us who slander him to the people, he will greatly 
serve you. Such, however, will be the character of his 
service ; he will not return you your own, for he claims it 
himself ; nor will his grants be in this part of the world, for 
fear of offending the Greeks: but I suppose some other 
ΤΑ and locality will be found, where his gifts may take 
effect. 

As to the places which he has taken during the peace, 
taken from you in contempt of the treaty and violation of 
its terms, since he has nothing to urge, but stands convicted 
of injustice, he offers to submit to a fair and impartial tri- 
bunal, on a question which, of all others, requires no arbitra- 
tion, for the number of days determines it. We all know 
the month and the day when the peace was concluded. As 
surely do we know in what month and on what day Ser- 
rium, Ergisce, and the Sacred Mount! were taken. These 
᾿ transactions are not so obscure; they need no trial; it 
is notorious to all, which month was the earlier, that in 
which the peace was signed, or that in which the places were 
captured. 

He says also that he has returned all our prisoners who 
were taken in war. Yet in the case of that Carystian,? the 
friend of our state, for whom you sent three embassies to 
demand his liberty, Philip was so anxious to oblige you that 
he killed the man, and would not even suffer him to be taken 
up for burial. 

It is worth while to examine what he writes to you about 


1 These were places in Thrace, taken by Philip from Cersobleptes. 

_ 2 Carystus is a town of Eubcea. The Proxenus, or public friend of a 
foreign state, was one who protected its interests in his own country, 
performing duties not unlike that cf a modern consul. A relation of 
mutual hospitality subsisted (as the word imports) between him and the 
citizens of the friendly state; and he was expected to entertain the 
ambassadors, or any persons who came on public business. (See title 
Hospitium, Arch. Dict.) We have no word by which Proxenus can be 
translated ; nor any indeed which expresses the double relation of host 
and guest, as ξένος and hospes do, In German we have Staatsgasts 
freund. 
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the Chersonese, and likewise to ascertain what his conduct 
is, All the district beyond Agora,! as if it were his own, 
and belonged not to you, he has given into the posses- 
sion of Apollonides the Cardian. Yet the boundary of 
the Chergonese is not Agora, but the altar of Terminal 
Jupiter, which is between Pteleum and Leuce-Acte, where 
the canal was to be cut through the Chersonese, as the 
inscription on the altar of Terminal Jupiter shows. Mark 
the words :— 

This holy altar built by native hands, 

*Twixt Pteleum and the Chalky Beach it stands, 

Stands for the limit of their just domains, 

The guardian He who in Olympus reigns. 


This territory, large as most of you know it to be, he 
claims : part he enjoys himself, part he has given to others, 
and so he reduces all your property into his possession. 
And not only does he appropriate the country beyond Agora, 
but also with reference to the Cardians, who dwell on this 
side Agora, he writes in his present letter, that if you have 
any difference with the Cardians, (who dwell in your domi- 
nions,) you must refer it to arbitration. They have a 
difference with you; see if it is about a small matter. They 
say, the land they inhabit belongs to them, not to you; that 
yours are mere occupations in a foreign country, theirs are 
possessions in their own; and that your fellow-citizen, Cal- 
lippus of Peeania,? alleged this in a decree. And here they 
are right; he did so allege, and, on my indicting him for an 
unlawful measure, you acquitted him; and thus he has 
caused your title to the land to be contested. But if you 
could bring yourselves to refer this dispute with the Cardians, 
whether the land be yours or theirs, why should not the 


‘ This was a place in the Uhersonese, the whole of which, except, 
Cardia, belonged to Athens. The orator contends, that the boundary 
of the Chersonese was a line drawn across the isthmus from Pteleum to 
Leuce-Acte, the latter of which places was probably named from the 
white cliffs on the beach. In the centre of this line was erected the 
altar, which anciently separated the boundaries of those towns. Agora 
was within the line. For further information concerning the Chersonese, 
see the following oration, and Appendix III. 

2 Peeania is one of the townships, δῆμοι, into which Attica was divided. 
Libanius says, it was Hegesippus who preferred this indictment against 
Callippus. 
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other people of the Chersonese be dealt with on the same 
principle? His treatment of you is so insolent, that he says, 
if the Cardians w:ll not submit to arbitration, he will compel 
them, as if you were unable even to compel Cardians to do 
you justice. As you are unable, he says he will himself 
compel them. Don’t you really find him a great benefactor? 
And some men have declared this epistle to be well written ; 
men who are far more deserving of your detestation than 
Philip. He, by constant opposition to you, acquires honour 
and signal advantage for himself: Athenians who exhibit 
zeal, not for their country, but for Philip, are wretches that 
ought to be exterminated by you, if you carry you. orains in 
your temples, and not trodden down in your heels.’ 

It now remains, that to this well-drawn epistle and the 
speeches of the ambassadors I propose an answer, which in 
my opinion is just and expedient for Athens. 


1 Libanius censures the coarseness of this expression, and contends 
that Demosthenes never could have used it. Weiske thinks differently, 
and quotes the examples of coarse language adduced against his rival by 
Aischines. (Or. cont. Ctes.) Libanius, however, thinks that the whole 
style of this oration is beneath the Demosthenic character. The reader 
must form his own opinion. It has been remarked, both by Photius 
and Dr. Johnson, that there may be much difference between the best 
and the worst productions of an author. Yet there is in most good 
authors a general character, by which those who are familiar with them 
may form a judgment of what is genuine. 
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THE ORATION ON THE CHERSONESE. — 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Athenians had sent a body of citizens, commanded by Diopithes 
to receive allotments of land in the Chersonese, and at the same 
time to protect the interests of Athens by acting as an army of 
observation. They soon fell into disputes with the Cardians about 
the limits of their territory. Philip, who at this time was engaged 
in a Thracian war, sent assistance to the Cardians; but Diopithes, 
having collected a troop of mercenaries, kept the field successfully, 
and, not content with acting on the defensive, carried the war 
into Thrace, assisted the enemies of Philip, and wrested from him 
some of his conquests. Philip, who, as we have seen in the last 
oration, had written before to the Athenians on the subject of Cardia, 
now wrote them a letter complaining of the conduct of Diopithes, 
charging them with an infringement of the peace. This lctier arrived 
early in the summer of the year 8.0. 342, and an assembly was imme- 
diately called to consider what measures should be taken. The Mace 
donian party were vehement in denouncing Diopithes, and urging his 
recal. Demosthenes, seeing that Athens, though nominally at peace 
with Philip, was really defending herself against his aggressions, rose 
to justify Diopithes, insisted on the necessity, which he had so strongly 
urged in the first Philippic, of keeping a permanent force on the 
northern coast, and contended that the army of Diopithes should rather 
‘be reinforced, than recalled at a time when its presence was pecu- 
liarly necessary. He again warns his countrymen of impending 
danger, and points out the measures which, as men of spirit and 
prudence, they ought to pursue. 

This oration is full of good sense and manly eloquence. It had the 
sueeess which it deserved. Diopithes was continued in his com- 
mand; and the exertions of Athens in the next few years had the 
effect of preserving the Chersonese and the Bosphorus. 

Diopithes was father to Menander, the celebrated comic poet, whose 
plays have beex copied by Terence. 

For further information on the subject of the Chersonese, see Appendix 
JI. to this volume. 


ir were just, men of Athens, that the orators in your assem- 
bly should make no speeches to gratify either friendship or 
malice, but every one declare what he considers for the best, 
especially when you are deliberating on ptblic measures of 
imporiance, However, since there are persons who are 
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impelled to address you from factious motives, or others which 
I cannot name, it becomes you, Athenians, the majority, 
laying all else aside, to determine and to do what you find 
beneficial to the state. The serious question here is, the 
position of the Chersonese, and the campaign in Thrace, 
which Philip has now for upwards of ten months been 
carrying on; yet most of the speeches have been about 
Diopithes, his conduct and designs. It seems to me, that on 
a charge against any of these men, whom according to the 
laws you may punish when you please, it is in your option 
either to proceed immediately or at a later time, and need- 
less for me, or for any one, to argue the point strongly : but 
for the defence of our dominions, which Philip, our standing 
enemy, and now in great force about the Hellespont, is 
making haste to conquer, and, if we are once too late, we 
shall never recover, our duty is to consult and prepare with 
the utmost speed, and not for clamours and charges about 
other matters to run off from this. 

I wonder at many things which are commonly said here, 
but I have been particulariy surprised, Athenians, at what 
I lately heard a man declare in the Council,’ that a states- 
man’s advice should be, either to make war decidedly, or to 
observe the peace. True; if Philip keeps quiet, neither 
holding any of our territories contrary to the treaty, nor 
packing a world of enemies against us, there is nothing tc 
say: peace we must absolutely observe, and I see every 
readiness on your part. But if the conditions of the peace, 
which we swore to, are recorded and open to inspection; if it 
appears that from the beginning, (before Diopithes and the 
settlers,” who are accused as authors of the war, ever sailed 
from Athens,) Philip has robbed us of divers territories, of 
which you still complain in these unrepealed resolutions, and 
has been all along incessantly gathering the spoil of other 
nations, Greek and barbarian, for the materials of an attack 
upon you, what mean they by saying we must have war or 

1 The Council or Senate of Five Hundred, of which Demosthenes 
became a member when he was thirty-six years of age. 

2 The settlers called κληροῦχοι were citizens sent out to receive parcels 
of land in some country dependent on Athens, but who still retained 
rights of Athenian citizenship, whether or not they permanently resided 
abroad. The word signifies “ allotment-holders,” or “allottees of lands” 
Jacobs: die A wsiedler. 
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peace? We have no choice in the matter: there remain 
but one most just and necessary course, which these men 
purposely overlook. What is it? To defend ourselves 
against an aggressor. Unless indeed they mean, that, so long 
as Philip keeps aloof from Attica and Pireeus, he neither 
wrongs you nor commits hostility.’ But if they put our 
rights on this principle, and so define the peace, besides that 
the argument is iniquitous, monstrous, and perilous for 
Athens, as I imagine is evident to all, it happens also to be 
inconsistent with their complaint against Diopithes. For 
why, I wonder, should we give Philip licence to do what he 
pleases, provided he abstain from Attica, while Diopithes is 
not suffered even to assist the Thracians, without our saying 
that he makes war? Here, it will be granted, they are shown 
in the wrong: but the mercenaries make sad work ravaging 
the Hellespontine coast, and Diopithes has no right to detain 
vessels, and we must not allow him! Well; beitso! Iam 
content. Yet I think, if they really give this counsel iv 
good faith, as their object is to disband a force in your 
service, while they denounce the general who maintains it, 
they ought likewise to show that Philip’s army will be dis- 
banded if you follow their advice. Otherwise, observe, they 
just bring the country into the same way, through which all 
our past measures have miscarried.” For you surely know, 
that by nothing in the world has Philip beaten us so much, as 
by being earlier in his operations. He with an army always 
attending him, knowing his own designs, pounces on whom 
he pleases in a moment :* we, when we hear that something 


1 Philip sought to conquer Athens in Thrace, as Napoleon to conquer 
England in Egypt or Portugal. And we shall find that precisely the 
same arguments were used in our Parliament, to show the necessity of 
continuing the French war, which Demosthenes here urges to ararm the 
Athenians against Philip. 

2 I follow the common reading ἀπόλωλεν. The explanation which 
Schaefer gives of his own reading does not satisfy me. 

3 More closely, “is upon the enemy, whom he pleases to attack, in a 
moment.” Francis: “surprises upon the instant whom he thinks 
proper to destroy;” which is not bad, except for the last two worda 
Leland is too wide: “can in a moment strike the blow where ha 
pleases.” Jacobs is good: steht augenblicklich Jedem gegeniiber, den e¢ 
angreifen will. Compare Virgil, Georgic III, 

s Hosti 
Ante expectatum pogitis stat in agmine castris, 
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is going on, begin to bustle and prepare. Methinks the 
result is, that he very quietly secures what he goes for; we 
arrive too late, and have incurred all the expense for nothing. 
Our enmity and our hostile intention we manifest, and get 
the disgrace of missing the time for action. 

Then be sure, Athenians, now, that all the rest is talk and 
pretence, the real aim and contrivance is, that while you re- 
main at home, and the country has no force abroad, Philip 
may accomplish what he pleases without interruption. First, 
consider what is actually going on. Philip is staying with a 
large army in Thrace, and sending for reinforcements, as eye- 
witnesses report, from Macedonia and Thessaly. Now, should 
he wait for the trade-winds, and then march to the siege of 
Byzantium,’ think ye the Byzantines would persist in their 
present folly, and would not invite you and implore your 
assistance? I don’t believe it. No; they will receive any 
people, even those they distrust more than us, sooner than 
surrender their city to Philip; unless indeed he is before- 
hand with them and captures it. If then we are unable to 
sail northwards, and there be no help at hand, nothing can 
prevent their destruction. Well! the men are infatuated and 
besotted. Very likely; yet they must be rescued for ali 
that, because it 1s good for Athens. And this also is no* 
clear to us, that he will not attack the Chersonese : nay, if 
we may judge from the letter which he sent us, he says he 
will chastise the people in the Chersonese. ‘Then if the 
present army be kept on foot, it will be able to defend that 
country, and attack some of Philip’s dominions; but if it be 
once disbanded, what shall we do, if he march against the 
Chersonese? Try Diopithes, I suppose. And how will our 
atfairs be bettered? But we shall send succour from Athens. 
And suppose the winds prevent us? Oh, but he won’t come! 
And who will insure that? Do you mark and consider, men 
of Athens, the approaching season of the year, against which 
certain persons desire to get the Hellespont clear of you, and 
deliver it up to Philip? Suppose he should leave Thrace, 


7 Athens and Byzantium had not been on good terms since the Social 
war. Even at this period the Byzantines looked with more suspicion 
upon the Athenians than on Philip. Yet less than a year elapsed before 
the predictions of Demosthenes were fulfilled. Athens was in alliance 
with Byzantium, and defending her successfully against Philip. 
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and without going near Chersonesus or Byzantium, (I beg 
you also to consider this,) he should invade Chalcis or 
Megara, as he lately did Oreus,’ think you it is better to 
resist him here and suffer the war to approach Attica, or to 
find employment for him yonder? I think the last. 

With such facts and arguments before you, so far from dis- 
paraging and seeking to disband this army, which Diopithes 
§ endeavouring to organize for Athens, you ought yourselves 
je provide an additional one, to support him with money 
and other friendly cooperation. For if Philip were asked, 
“ Which would you prefer, that these soldiers of Diopithes, 
whatever be their character, (I dispute not about that,) 
should thrive and have credit at Athens, and be reinforced 
with the assistance of the state, or that they should be dis- 
persed and destroyed at the instance of calumniators and 
accusers ?”—I think he would say, the latter. And what 
Philip would pray to the gods for, certain persons among us 
are bringing about ; and after this you ask how the state is 
ruined ! 

I wish, therefore, to examine with freedom our present 
affairs, to consider how we are dealing with them, and what 
we are ourselves about. We like not to contribute money, 
we dare not take the field, we cannot abstain from the public 
funds, we neither give supplies to Diopithes nor approve 
what he finds for himself, but grumble and inquire how he 
got them, and what he intends to do, and the like; and yet, 
though thus disposed, we are not willing to mind our own 
business, but with our mouths applaud those who speak 
worthily of the state, whilst in action we cooperate with their 
adversaries. You like always to ask the speaker—What 
must we do? I will ask you this—What must I say? For 
if you will neither contribute, nor take the field, nor abstain 
from the public funds, nor give supplies to Diopithes, nor let 
alone what he finds for himself, nor be content to mind your 
dwn business, I have nothing to say. If to these men, so 
yrompt to accuse and calumniate, you already give such a 
licence, as to hear them complain by anticipation of projects 
which they impute to Diopithes, what can one say ? 


1 Oreus of Euboea was betrayed to Philip not long before this time, 
as explained in the third Philippic. The designs of Philip on Megara 
were bafiled, 
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But the probable effect of such coaduct some of you 
Bhould hear. I will speak frankly; indeed, I could not 
speak otherwise. All the generals who have ever sailed from 
Athens, (or let me suffer auy penalty,)take money from Chians, 
from Erythreans,’ from whom they severally can, I mean 
from the people who dwell in Asia. Those who have one or 
two galleys take less, those who have a greater fleet, more. 
And the givers give not, either the small or the larger sums, 
for nothing, (they are not so mad,) but by way of bargain, 
that the merchants who leave their harbours may not be 
wronged or plundered, that their vessels may be convoyed, or 
the like. They say they give benevolences:* that is the 
name of the presents. And so Diopithes, having an army, 
is well aware that all these people will give money : for how 
else do you suppose, that a man who has received nothing 
from you, and has nothing of his own to pay withal, can 
maintain his troops? From the skies? Impossible. He 
goes on with what he collects, begs, or borrows. Therefore 
they, who accuse him before you, in effect warn all people to 
give him nothing, as being sure to be punished for his inten- 
tions, much more for his acts, either as principal or auxiliary. 
Hence their clamours—he is preparing a siege! he is 
giving up the Greeks! So concerned are many of these 
persons for the Asiatic Greeks: perhaps quicker to feel for 
strangers than for their country. And this is the meaning 
of our sending another general to the Hellespont. Why, if 
Diopithes commits outrage and detains vessels, a small, very 
small summons, men of Athens, can stop it all; and the 
laws prescribe this, to impeach the guilty parties, but not to 
watch them ourselves at a great expense and with a large 
navy, for that were the extreme of madness. Against our 
enemies, whom we cannot bring under the laws, it is right 


1 Erythre is a city of Asia Minor. 

2 It is singular that the same name should be given so many cen- 
turies after to the illegal contributions which were extorted by some of 
our English kings from their subjects, under the pretence of their being 
voluntary gifts. Edward the Fourth and Henry the Seventh were most 
+ppressive in this way. 

5. The argument is—This is what my opponents mean by recom- 
mending, that another general should be sent to supersede and send 
back Diopithes. Such a course is wholly unnecessary, for you can 
summon him home by an order of state. 
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anc needful to maintain troops, and despatch a ficet, and con. 
trikute money; but against ourselves a decree, an impeach- 
ment, the state-galley,' are sufficient. Thus would men of 
discretion act; malignant and mischievous politicians would 
proceed as these do. And that certain of these men are thus 
disposed, bad though it be, is not the worst. For you of the 
assembly are so minded now, that if any one comes forward 
and says, that Diopithes is the author of all your misfor- 
tunes, or Chares, or Aristophon, or what citizen he likes to 
name, you instantly assent and shout approbation; but if 
one rises to speak the truth—Athenians, you are trifling; of 
all these misfortunes and troubles Philip is the cause; had 
he only kept quiet, the state would have had no trouble—you 
are unable to contradict these statements, yet, methinks, you 
are annoyed, and feel as if something were lost. The reason 
is—and pray allow me, when I speak for the best, to speak 
freely—certain statesmen have long since got you to be 
severe and terrible in the assemblies, in warlike preparations 
feeble and contemptible. If the party blamed be onc whom 
you are certain to find within your reach, you say aye, and 
are content : but if one be accused, whom you cannot punish 
without vanquishing him by arms, you appear confounded 
and pained at the exposure. It ought, Athenians, to have 
been the reverse ; your statesmen should have accustomed 
you to be mild and merciful in the assembly, since there 
your dealings are with citizens and allies; in warlike prepara- 
tions they should have shown you to be terrible and severe, 
since in them the contest is with adversaries and foes. But 
by excessive coaxing and humouring they have brought you 
to such a condition, that in the assembly you give yourselves 
airs and are flattered at hearing nothing but compliments, 
whilst in your measures and proceedings you are putting 
everything to hazard. 

By Jupiter! suppose the Greeks called you to account for 
the opportunities which you have indolently lost, and asked 
you, saying, “ Men of Athens, you send us ambassadors on 
every occasion, and assert that Philip is plotting against us 


1 The Paralus, or the Salaminia, which were employed for state pur 
poses, and sometimes to fetch home criminals to be tried or punished. 
Thus the Salaminia was despatched to bring Alcibiades back from 
Bicily. 
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end all the Greeks, and that we should take precautions 
against the man, and more to the same effect :” (we must 
admit and acknowledge it; for so we do:) “and yet, Ὁ ye 
wretchedest of mankind, though Philip has been ten months 
away, and by illness and winter and wars prevented from 
returning home, you have neither liberated Eubea, nor 
recovered any of your dominions. He, on the contrary, 
whilst you were staying at home, at leisure, in health, (if 
men so acting may be called in health,) established two rulers. 
in Euboea, one like a hostile fortress opposite Attica, one 
threatening Sciathus;' and these nuisances you have never 
got rid of ; not even this would ye attempt; you have sub- 
mitted, left the road open to him clearly, and made it mani- 
fest that, if he died a hundred times, you would stir never a 
step the more. Then wherefore send embassies and make ac- 
cusations and give us trouble?” If they asked this, what could 
we answer or say, men of Athens? I really cannot tell. 

There are some persons indeed, who imagine they confute 
the speaker by asking, What must we do? I can give them 
a perfectly just and true answer—Do not what you are now 
doing : however, I will enter into more full detail; and I 
trust they will be as ready to act as to interrogate. First, 
men of Athens, you must be satisfied in your minds that 
Philip is at war with the republic, and has broken the peace ; 
(pray cease reproaching one another about this;) that he is 
‘ill-disposed and hostile to all Athens, to her very ground, and 
(I may say) to all her inhabitants, even those who think they 
oblige him most. Or let them look at Euthycrates and 
Lasthenes the Olynthians,? who fancied themselves on the 
most friendly footing with him, but, since they betrayed their 
country, are sunk to the most abject state. But there is 
nothing that his wars and his schemes are directed against so 


1 Clitarchus was established in Eretria, which is opposite the coast of 
Athens; Philistides in Oreus, which is in the north of Eubeea. The 
land of Sciathus is a little above Euboea, and off the Magnesian coast 
of Thessaly. As the group of islands, of which Sciathus was one, 
belonged to Athens, Oreus was a dangerous position to be occupied by 
an enemy, Ἷ 

2 They betrayed Olynthus to Philip, and went to reside afterwards at 
his court. But they were universally scouted as traitors, and on their 
complaining to Philip, he said, the Macedoz‘ans were a plain-spcken 
people, who called a spade a spade. 
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much, as our constitution; nothing in the world is he sa 
earnest to destroy. And this policy is in some sort natural 
for him. He knows perfectly, that even if he conquer every- 
thing else, he can hold nothing secure, while your democracy 
subsists; but on the occurrence of any reverse, (and many 
may happen to a man,) all who are now under constraint will 
come and seek refuge with you. For you are not inclined 
yourselves to encroach and usurp dominion; you are famous 
for checking the usurper or depriving him of his conquest; 
ever ready to molest the aspirants for empire, and vindicate 
the liberties of all people. He likes not that a free spirit 
should proceed from Athens, to watch the moments of his 
peril: far otherwise; nor is his reasoning weak or idle. 
First then, you must assume him for this reason to be an 
irreconcilable enemy of our constitution and democracy : 
without such conviction upon your minds, you will have no. 
zeal for public duty. Secondly, you must be assured that all 
his operations and contrivances are planned against our 
country, and, wherever he is resisted, the resistance will be for 
our benefit. None of you surely is so foolish, as te suppose 
that Philip covets those miseries’ in Thrace, (for what else 
can one call Drongilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, and the 
places which he is taking and conquering now ?) and to get 
them endures toils and winters and the extreme of danger 
but covets not the Athenian harbours, and docks, and galleys, . 
and silver-mines,? and revenues of such value; and that he 
will suffer you to keep them, while for the sake of the barley 
and millet in Thracian caverns he winters in the midst of 
horrors.* Impossible. The object of that and every other 
enterprise is to become master here. What then is the 
duty of wise men? With these assurances and convictions, 
to lay aside an indolence which is becoming outrageous and 
incurable, to pay contributions and to call upon your allies, 


1 T thought it better to adhere to the original, which explains itself, 
than to use any such expression as “ paltry villages,” or “ bicoques,” or 
elenden Besitzthiimern. Jacobs has the simple Armseligkeiten. 

2 The mines of Laurium in Attica. See Appendix 1]. 

3 The original βαράθρῳ signifies a pit, into which condemned erimi- 
nals were thrown at Athens. It is pretty much the same as if we were 
to speak of the black hole: and the horrors of Thrace would convey 
to an Athenian the same sort of idea as the horrors of Siberia te aa 
Englishman. 
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see to and provide for the continuance of the present force, 
that, as Philip has a power ready to injure and enslave all 
the Greeks, so you may have one ready to save and to suc- 
cour all. It is not possible with hasty levies to perform any 
effective service. You must have an army on foot, provide 
maintenance for it, and paymasters and commissaries, so 
ordering it that the strictest care shall be taken of your 
funds, and demand from those officers an account of the 
expenditure; from your general an account of the campaign. 
If ye so act and so resolve in earnest, you will compel Philip 
to observe a just peace and abide in his own country, (the 
greatest of all blessings,) or you will fight him on equal 
terms. 

It may be thought, and truly enough, that these are 
affairs of great expense and toil and trouble: yet only con- 
sider what the consequences to us must be, if we decline 
these measures, and you will find it is our interest to perform 
our duties cheerfully. Suppose some god would be your 
surety—for certainly no mortal could guarantee such an 
event—that, notwithstanding you kept quiet and abandoned 
everything, Philip would not attack you at last, yet, by 
Jupiter and all the gods, it were disgraceful, unworthy of 
yourselves, of the character of Athens and the deeds of your 
ancestors, for the sake of selfish ease to abandon the rest of 
Greece to servitude. For my own part, I would rather die 
than have given such counsel; though, if another man 
advises it, and you are satisfied, well and good; make no 
resistance, abandon all. If however no man holds this 
opinion, if, on the contrary, we all foresee, that the more we 
let Philip conquer the more ruthless and powerful an enemy 
we shall find him, what subterfuge remains? what excuse for 
delay? Or when, O Athenians, shall we be willing to perform 
our duty? Peradventure, when there is some necessity. But 
what may be called the necessity of freemen, is not only 
come, but past long ago: and surely you must deprecate that 
of slaves. What ds the difference? To a freeman, the greatest 
necessity is shame for his proceedings; I know not what 
greater you can suggest : to a slave, stripes and bodily chas- 
tisement; abominable things! too shocking to mention! 

I would gladly enter into every particular, and show how 
certain pcliticians abuse you; but I confine myself to one 
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When any question about Philip arises, people start up and 
cry, What a blessing it is to be at peace! what a burden to 
maintain a large army! certain persons wish to plunder our 
treasury!—and more to the same effect; by which they 
amuse you, and leave him at leisure to do what he pleases. 
The result is, to you, Athenians, ease and idleness for the 
present, which, I fear, you may hereafter think dearly pur- 
chased; te these men, popularity and payment for their 
speeches. Methinks it is not you that need persuading to 
peace, who sit here pacifically disposed; but the person who 
commits hostilities: let him be persuaded, and all is ready on 
your part. Burdensome we should deem, not what we expend 
for our deliverance, but what we shall suffer in case of our re- 
fusal to do so. Plunder of the treasury should be prevented by 
a plan for its safe keeping, not by abandonment of our in- 
terests. But this very thing makes me indignant, that some 
of you, Athenians, are grieved at the thought of your trea- 
sury being robbed, though it depends on yourselves to keer 
it safe and to chastise the peculator, yet are not grieved at 
Philip’s conduct, seizing thus successively on every country 
in Greece, and seizing them for his designs upon you. 

What then is the reason, men of Athens, that while Philip 
is thus openly in arms, committing aggressions, capturing 
cities, none of these persons ever say that he is making war; 
but they denounce as authors of the war, whoever advises 
you to oppose him and prevent these losses? I will explain. 
Their desire is, that any anger, which may be naturally excited 
by your sufferings in the war, may be turned upon your honest 
counsellors, so that you may try them instead of resisting 
Philip, and they themselves be accusers instead of paying 
the penalty of their conduct. Such is the meaning of their 
assertion, that there is a war-party among you; and such is 
the object of this present debate. I am indeed sure, that, 
before any Athenian moved a declaration of war, Philip had 
taken many of our possessions, and recently sent succour to 
Cardia. If however we choose to assume that he is not at 
war with us, it were extreme folly in him to convince us of 
our mistake. But when he marches to attack us, what shall 
we say? He will assure us that he is not making war, as he 
assured the people of Oreus when his troops were in their 
country, as he assured the Phereeans before ne assaulted their 
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walls, and the Olynthians at first, until he was actually in 
their territories with his army. Shall we then declare, that 
men who bid us defend ourselves make war? If so, we must 
be slaves: nothing else remains, if we neither resist nor are 
suffered to be at peace. And remember, you have more at 
stake than other people : Philip seeks not to subdue, but to 
extirpate our city. He knows for certain, you will not 
submit t> servitude; you could not if you would, being ac- 
customed to empire; and if you get the opportunity, you 
will be able to give him more annoyance than all the rest of 
the world. : 
You must therefore be convinced that this is a struggle 
for existence : these men who have sold themselves to Philip 
you must execrate and cudgel to death; for it is impossible, 
impossible to overcome your enemies abroad, until you have 
punished your enemies (his ministers) at home. They will be 
the stumbling-blocks that prevent your reaching the others.! 
Why do you suppose Philip now insults you, (for to this, in 
my opinion, his conduct amounts,) and while to other people, 
though he deceives them, he at least renders services, he is 
already threatening you? For example, the Thessalians by 
many benefits he seduced into their present servitude: how 
he cheated the wretched Olynthians, first giving them Potidea 
and divers other things, no man can describe: now he is 
enticing the Thebans by giving up to them Beotia, and 
delivering them from a toilsome and vexatious war. Thus 
did each of these people grasp a certain advantage, but some 
of them ‘have suffered what all the world know, others will 
suffer what may hereafter befal them. From you—all that 
nas been taken I recount not: but in the very making of 
the peace, how have you been abused! how despoiled! Of 
Phocis, Thermopylae, places in Thrace, Doriscus, Serrium, 
Cersobleptes himself! Does he not now possess the city of 
Cardia and avow it? Wherefore, I say, deals be thus with 


1 The word πρόβολος is explained by Wolf: “impedimentum, sive 
sit scopulus in mari, sive vallum in terra.” Leland translates the sen- 
tence: “else, while we strike on these, as so many obstacles, our 
enemies must necessarily prove superior to us.” This is both vague 
and weak. Auger avoids the simile. Francis introduces “ quicksands.” 
Pabst : es ist unvermeidlich, dass Ihr an sie wie an Klippen anstosst, 
und dadurch aufgehalten werdet. Jacobs: immer wird durch sit, 
wie durch Heh-en des Anstosses, Huer Fortgang gehemzrt werden. 
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cther people, and not in the same manner with you? Because’ 
yours is the only state in which a privilege is allowed of 
speaking for the enemy, and an individual taking a bribe 
may safely address the assembly, though you have been 
robbed of your dominions. It was not safe at Olynthus to 
be Philip’s advocate,“ unless the Olynthian commonalty had 
shared the advantage by possession of Potideea: it was not 
safe in Thessaly to be Philip’s advocate, unless the people: of 
Thessaly had shared the advantage, by Philip’s expelling 
their tyrants and restoring the Pyleean synod: it was not safe 
in Thebes, until he gave up Beeotia to them and destroyed 
the Phocians. Yet at Athens, though Philip has deprived 
you of Amphipolis and the Cardian territory, nay, is even 
making Eubcea a fortress to curb us, and advancing to 
attack Byzantium,’ it is safe to speak on Philip’s behalf. 
Therefore of these men, some, from being poor, have be- 
come rapidly rich, from. nameless and obscure, have become 
honoured and distinguished; you have done the reverse, 
fallen frem honour to obscurity, from wealth to poverty ; 
for I deem the riches of a state, allies, confidence, attach- 
ment, of all which you are destitute. And from your 
neglecting these matters and suffering them to be lost, Philip 
has grown prosperous and mighty, formidable to all the 
Greeks and barbarians, whilst you are abject and forlorn, 
magnificent in the abundance of your market, but in pro- 
vision for actual need ridiculous. J observe however, that 
some of our orators take different thought for you and. for 
themselves. You, they say, should be quiet even under 
injustice; they cannot live in quiet among you themselves, 
though no man injures them. 

Then some one steps forward and says, “ Why, you won’t 
move any resolution, or run any risk ;? you are cowardly and 
faint-hearted.” Let me say this: bold, brutal, and impudent 
I neither am nor wish to be; yet, methinks, I possess far 
more courage than your headstrong politicians. For a man 
who, neglecting the interest of the state, tries, confiscates, 

! Not that Philip had commenced any operations against Byzantium, 
but from his march in that direction Demosthenes rightly conjectured 
that he had designs thereupon. 

? By subjecting yourself to a γραφὴ παρανόμων, “indictment for 


having proposed an illegal decree;” and also to the general respom 
sibility which a statesman incurred by advising important measures. 
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bribes accuses, does not act from any courage, Athenians; 
the popularity of his speeches and his measures serves for 4 
pledge of security, and he is bold without danger. But one 
who acting for the best frequently opposes your wishes, whe 
never speaks to flatter but always to benefit you, and 
adopts a line of policy in which more depends on fortunc 
than on calculations, while he makes himself responsible to 
you for both, this is a courageous man, aye, and a useful 
citizen is he; not they who for ephemeral pleasure have 
thrown away the main resources of the country; whom I am 
so far from emulating or esteeming as worthy citizens of 
_ Athens, that if I were asked to declare, what service I had 
done the state, although, ye men of Athens, I could men- 
tion services as ship-captain and choir-master, payment of 
contributions, ransom of prisoners, and similar acts of libe- 
rality, I would mention none of them; I would say, that 
I espouse a different course of politics from these, that 
although I might perhaps, like others, accuse ana bribe and 
confiscate and do everything which these men do, I have never 
engaged myself in such a task, never been induced either by 
avarice or ambition; I continue to offer counsel, by which 
I sink below others in your regard; but you, if you followed 
it, would be exalted. So perhaps might cne speak without 
offence. I consider it not the part of an honest citizen, to 
devise measures by which I shall speedily become the first 
among you, and you the last among nations: with the 
measures of good citizens the advancement of their country 
should keep pace: their counsel should still be the salutary, 
rather than the agreeable: to the latter will nature herself 
incline; to the former a good citizen must direct by argu- 
ment and instruction. 

I have ere now heard an objection of this kind, that true 
it is I always advise for the best, yet my services are only 
words, and you want.deeds and something practical. Upon 
which I will tell you my sentiments without reserve. I do 
not think a counsellor has any other business but to give the 
best advice: and that this is so, I can easily demonstrate. 
You are aware doubtless, that the brave Timotheus once 
harangued the people, urging them to send troops and save 
the Eubceans, when the Thebans were attempting their con- 
quest; and to this effect he spake -—“ What? do you delibe 
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rate,” said he, “when you have Thebans in the island, how ta 
deal with them, how to proceed? Will you not cover the 
sea, Athenians, with your galleys? Will you not start up 
and march to Pireeus? will you not launch your vessels ?” 
Thus Timotheus spake and you acted,’ and through both 
together success was obtained. But had his advice been ever 
so good, as it was, and you shrunk from exertion and dis- - 
regarded it, would any of those results have accrued +o 
Athens? Impossible. Then do likewise in regard to my 
counsels or any other man’s; for action look to yourselves, 
to the orator for the best instruction in his power. 

I will sum up my advice, and quit the platform. I say, 
-you must contribute money, maintain the existing troops, 
rectifying what abuses you may discover, but not on the 
first accusation disbanding the force. Send out ambassadors 
everywhere, to instruct, to warn, to effect what they can for 
Athens. Yet further I say, punish your corrupt statesmen, 
execrate them at all times and places, to prove that men of 
virtue and honourable conduct have consulted wisely both for 
others and themselves. If you thus attend to your affairs, 
and cease entirely neglecting them, perhaps, perhaps even yet 
they may improve. But while ye sit here, zealous as far as 
clamour and applause, laggards when any action is required, 
[ see not how any talking, unaided by your needful exertions, 
can possibly save the country. 


1 Diocles and Chares conducted this expedition, which took place 
b,c. 357, and which, after various combats in the island of Eubcea, ended 
in the expulsion of the Thebans. Just at that time the finances of the 
Athenians were exceedingly low, and the generosity of the wealthier 
citizens was largely taxed to provide necessaries for the armament, 
Pemosthenes himself came forward as a liberal contributor. The lan- 
guage of Timotheus on this occasion may be compared with Virgil’s 
@neid, 1%’. 592. 

Non arma expedient totaque ex urbe sequentur, 
Deripientque rates alii navalibus? Ite, 
Ferie citi flammas, date vela, impellite remca 
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THE THIRD PHILIPPIC. 


—o—— 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This speech was delivered about three months after the last, while 
Philip was advancing into Thrace, and threatening both the Cher- 
sonese and the Propontine coast. No new event had happened, which 
called for any special consultation; but Demosthenes, alarmed by 
the formidable character of Philip’s enterprises and vast military 
preparations, felt the necessity of rousing the Athenians to exertion, 
He repeats in substance the arguments which he had used in the 
Oration on the Chersonese; points out the danger to be apprehended 
from the disunion among the Greek states, from their general apathy 
and lack of patriotism, which he contrasts with the high and noble 
spirit of ancient times. From the past conduct of Philip he shows 
what is to be expected in future; explains the difference between 
Philip’s new method of warfare and that adopted in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and urges the necessity of corresponding measures for 
defence. The peaceful professions of Philip were not to be trusted ; 
he was never more dangerous than when he made overtures of peace 
and friendship. The most powerful instruments that he employed 
for gaining ascendancy were the venal orators, who were to be found 
in every Grecian city, and on whom it was necessary to inflict signal 
punishment, before they had a chance of opposing foreign enemies. 
The advice of Demosthenes now is, to despatch reinforcements to the 
Chersonese, to stir up the people of Greece, and even to solicit the 
assistance of the Persian king, who had no less reason than them- 
selves to dread the ambition of Philip. 

The events of the following year, when Philip attacked the Propontine 
cities, fully justified the warnings of Demosthenes. And the extra- 
ordinary activity, which the Athenians displayed in resisting him, 
shows that the exertions of the orator had their due effect. Even 
Mitford confesses, with reference to the operations of that period, 
that Athens found in Demosthenes an able and effective minister. 


“Many speeches, men of Athens, are made in almost every 
assembly about the hostilities of Philip, hostilities which 
ever since the treaty of peace he has been committing as well 
against you as against the rest of the Greeks; and all (I am 
sure) are ready tc avow, though they forbear to do so, that 
our counsels and our measures should be directed to his 
humiliation and chastisement : nevertheless, so low have our 
affairs been brought by inattention and negligence, I fear it 
is * harsh truth to say, that if all the orators had sougaot ta 
t2 
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Buggest, and you to pass resolutions for th2 utter ruining of 
the commonwealth, we could not methinks be worse off than 
we are. A variety of circumstances may have brought us to 
this state; our affairs have not declined from one or two 
causes only: but, if you rightly examine, you will find it 
chiefly owing to the orators, who study to please you rather 
than advise for the best. Some of whom, Athenians, seeking 
to maintain the basis of their own power and repute, have no 
forethought for the future, and therefore think you alse 
ought to have none; others, accusing and calumniating prac- 
tical statesmen, labour only to make Athens punish Athens, 
and in such occupation to engage her, that Philip may have 
liberty to say and do what he pleases. Politics of this kind 
are common here, but are the causes of your failures and 
embarrassment. I beg, Athenians, that you will not resent 
my plain speaking of the truth. Only consider. You hold 
Uberty of speech in other matters to be the general right of 
all residents in Athens, insomuch that you allow a measure 
of it even to foreigners and slaves, and many servants may 
be seen among you speaking their thoughts more freely than , 
citizens in some other states; and yet you have altogether 
banished it from your councils. The result has been, that in 
the assembly you give yourselves airs and are flattered at 
hearing nothing but compliments, in your measures and pro- 
ceedings you are brought to the utmost peril. If such be 
your disposition now, I must be silent: if you will listen te 
good advice without flattery, I am ready to speak. For 
though our affairs are in a deplorable condition, though 
many sacrifices have been made, still, if you will choose to 
perform your duty, it is possible to repair it all. A paradox, 
and yet a truth, am [ about to state. That which is the 
most lamentable in the past is best for the future. How is 
this?’ Because you performed no part of your duty, great or 
small, and therefore you fared ill: had you done all that 
became you, and your situation were the same, there would 
be no hope of amendment. Philip has indeed prevailed 
_ over your sloth and negligence, but not over the country: 
you have not been worsted; you have not even bestirred 
yourselves. 

If now we were all agreed that Philip is at war with 
Athens and infringing the p2ace, nothing would a speaker 
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need to urge or advise but the safest and easiest way of 
resisting him. But since, at the very time when Philip is 
capturing cities and retaining divers of our dominicns and 
assailiug all people, there are men so unreasonable as to 
listen to repeated declarations in the assembly, that some of 
us are kindling war, one must be cautious and set this matter 
right : for whoever moves or advises a measure of defence, is 
in danger of being accused afterwards as author of the war. 

I will first then examine and determine this point, whether 
it be in our power to deliberate on peace or war. If the 
country may be at peace, if it depends on us, (to begin with 
this,) I say we ought to maintain peace, and I call upon the 
affrmant to move a resolution, to take some measure, and 
not to palter with us. But if another, having arms in his 
hand and a large force around him, amuses you with the 
name of peace, while he carries on the operations of war, 
what is left but to defend yourselves? You may profess to 
be at peace, if you like, as he does; I quarrel not with that. 
But if any man supposes this to be a peace, which will 
enable Philip to master all else and attack you last, he is a 
_ madman, or he talks of a peace observed towards him by 
you, not towards you by him. This it is that Philip pur- 
chases by all his expenditure, the privilege of assailing you 
‘without being assailed in turn. 

If we really wait until he avows that he is at war with us, 
we are the simplest of mortals: for he would not declare 
that, though he marched even against Attica and Pireus, at 
least if we may judge from his conduct to others. For 
example, to the Olynthians he declared, when he was forty 
furlongs from their city, that there was no alternative, but 
either they must quit Olynthus or he Macedonia; though 
before that time, whenever he was accused of such an intent, 
. he took it ill and sent ambassadors to justify himself. Again, 
he marched towards the Phocians as if they were allies, and 
there were Phocian envoys who accompanied his march, and 
many among you contended that his advance would not 
benefit the Thebans. And he came into Thessaly of late as 
a friend and ally, yet he has taken possession of Pheree: and 
lastly he told these wretched people of Oreus,’ that he Lad 


1 When he established his creature Philistides in the governmer t of 
Oreus, as mentioned in the iast oration and at the end of this. 
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sent his soldiers out of good-will to visit them, as he heard 
they were in trouble and dissension, and it was the part of 
allies and true friends to lend assistance on such occasions. 
People who would never have harmed him, though they 
might have adopted measures of defence, he chose to deceive 
rather than warn them of his attack ; and think ye he would 
declare war against you before he began it, and that whiie 
you are willing to be deceived? Impossible. He would be 
the silliest of mankind, if, whilst you the injured parties 
make no complaint against him, but are accusing your own 
countrymen, he should terminate your intestine strife and 
jealousies, warn you to turn against him, and remove the 
pretexts of his hirelings ‘or asserting, to amuse you, that 
he makes no war upon Athens. O heavens! would any 
rational being judge by words rather than by actions, who is 
at peace with him and who at war? Surely none. Well 
then ; Philip immediately after the peace, before Diopithes 
was in command or the settlers in the Chersonese had been 
sent out, took Serrium and Doriscus, and expelled from 
Serrium and the Sacred Mount the troops whom your 
general had stationed there. What do you eall such con- 
duct? He had sworn the peace. Don’t say—what does it 
signify? how is the state concerned ?!—Whether it be a trifling 
matter, or of no concernment to you, is a different question : 
religion and justice have the same obligation, be the subject 
of the offence great or small. Tell me now; when he sends 
mercenaries into Chersonesus, which the king and all the 
Greeks have acknowledged to be yours, when he avews him- 
self an auxiliary and writes us word so, what are such pro- 
ceedings? He says he is not at war; I eannot however 
admit such conduct to be an observance of the peace; far 


1 This general was Chares, to whom Cersobleptes had entrusted the 
defence of those places. The Sacred Mount was a fortified position on 
the northern coast of the Hellespont. It was here that Miltocythes 
intrenched himself, when he rebelled against Cotys; and Philip took 
possession of it just before the peace with Athens was concluded, as 
being important to his operations against Cersobleptes. The state- 
ment of Demosthenes, that the oaths had then been taken, is, as Jacob 
observes, incorrect ; for they were sworn afterwards in Thessaly. But 
the argument is substantially the same; for the peace had been agreed 
to, and the ratification was purposely delayed by Philip, to gain time 
for the completion of his designe- 
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otherwise: I say, by his attempt on Megara,’ by his setting 
up despotism in Euboa, by his present advance into Thrace, 
by his intrigues in Peloponnesus, by the whole course of 
operations with his army, he has been breaking the peace and 
inaking war upon you; unless indeed you will say, that 
those who establish batteries are not at war, until they apply 
them to the walls. But that you will not say : for whoever 
contrives and prepares the means for my conquest, is at war 
with me, before he darts or draws the bow. What, if any. 
thing should happen, is the risk you run? The aliena. 
tion of the Hellespont, the subjection of Megara and Eubea 
to your enemy, the siding of the Peloponnesians with him. 
Then can I allow, that one who sets such an engine at work 
against Athens is at peace with her? Quite the contrary. 
From the day that he destroyed the Phocians I date his com- 
mencement of hostilities. Defend yourselves instantly, and 
I say you will be wise: delay it, and you may wish in vain 
to do so hereafter. So much do I dissent from your other 
counsellors, men of Athens, that I deem any discussion 
about Chersonesus or Byzantium out of place. Succour 
them—I advise that—watch -that no harm befals them, send 
all necessary supplies to your troops in that quarter; but let 
your deliberations be for the safety of all Greece, as being in 
the utmost peril. I must tell you why I am so alarmed at 
the state of our affairs: that, if my reasonings are correct, 
you may share them, and make some provision at least for 
yourselves, however disinclined to do so for others: but if, 
in your judgment, I talk nonsense and absurdity, you may 
treat me as crazed, and not listen to me, either now or in 
future. 

That Philip from a mean and humble origin has grown 
mighty, that the Greeks are jealous and quarrelling among 


1 Not long before this oration was delivered, Philip was suspected of 
ἃ design to seize Megara. Demosthenes gives an account, in his speech 
on the Embassy, of a conspiracy between two Megarians, Ptzeodorus and 
Perilaus, to introduce Macedonian troops into the city. Phocion was 
sent by the Athenians to Megara, with the consent of the Megarian 
people, to protect them against foreign attack. He fortified the city 
and port, connecting them by long walls, and put them in security. 
The occupation of Megara by Philip must have been most perilous to 
Athens, especially while Euboea and Thebes were in his interest; ha 
would thus have enelosed her as it were in a net. 
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themselves, that it was far more wonderful for him to rise 
from that insignificance, than it would now be, after so 
many acquisitions, to conquer what is left; these and similar 
aatters, which 1 might dwell upon, I pass over. But I 
observe that all people, beginning with you, have conceded to 
him a right, which in former times has been the subject of 
contest in every Grecian war. And what is this? The 
right of doing what he pleases, openly fleecing and pillaging 
the Greeks, one after another, attacking and enslaving their 
cities. You were at the head of the Greeks for seventy-three 
years,’ the lLacedemonians for twenty-nine ;? and the 
Thebans had some power in these latter times after the 
battle of Leuctra. Yet neither you, my countrymen, nor 
Thebans nor Lacedemonians, were ever licensed by the 
Greeks to act as you pleased; far otherwise. When you, or 
rather the Athenians of that time, appeared to be dealing 
harshly with certain people, all the rest, even such as had 
no complaint ageinst Athens, thought proper to side with 
the injured parties in a war against her. So, when the 
Lacedeemonians became masters and succeeded to your em- 
pire, on their attempting to encroach and make oppressive 
innovations,* a general war was declared against them, even 


1 This would be from about the end of the Persian war to the end of 
the Peloponnesian, B.c. 405. Isocrates speaks of the Athenian sway as 
having lasted sixty-five or seventy years. But statements of this kind 
are hardly intended to be made with perfect accuracy. In the third 
Olynthiae, as we have seen, (page 57), Demosthenes says, the Athenians 
had the leadership by consent of the Greeks for forty-five years. This 
would exclude the Peloponnesian war. 

2 From the end of the Peloponnesian war to the battle of Naxos, 
Β. 6. 376. 

3 The Spartans, whose severe military discipline rendered them far 
the best soldiers in Greece, were totally unfit to manage the empire, at 
the head of which they found themselves after the humiliation of 
Athens. Their attempt to force an oligarchy upon every dependent 
state was an unwise policy, which made them generally odious. The 
decemvirates of Lysander, and the governors (ἁρμοσταὶ) established in 
various Greek cities to maintain Lacedsemonian influence, were re- 
garded as instruments of tyranny. It was found that Spartan gover- 
nors and generals, when away from home, gave loose to their vicious 
inclinations, as if to indemnify themselves for the strictness of domes- 
tic discipline. It became a maxim in their polities, that the end 
justified the means. The most flagrant proof was given by the seizure 
of the Cadmea at Thebes; a measure, which led to a formidable con 
federacy against Sparta, aud brought her to the verge of destruetion, 
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by such as had no cause of complaint But wherefore 
mention other people? We ourselves and the Lacede- 
monians, although at the outset we could not allege any 
mutual injuries, thought proper to make war for the injustice 
that we saw done to our neighbours. Yet all the faults com- 
mitted by the Spartans in those thirty years, and by our 
ancestors in the seventy, are less, men of Athens, than the 
- wrongs which, in thirteen incomplete years that Philip has 
been uppermost,’ he has inflicted on the Greeks: nay they 
are scarcely a fraction of these, as may easily be shown in 
a few words, Olynthus and Methone and Apollonia, and 
thirty-two cities’ on the borders of Thrace, I pass over ; all. 
which he has so cruelly destroyed, that a visitor could hardly 
tell if they were ever inhabited: and of the Phocians, so 
considerable a people exterminated, I say nothing. But 
what is the condition of Thessaly? Has he not taken away 
her constitutions and her cities, and established tetrarchies, 
to parcel her out,* not only by cities, but also by provinces, 
for subjection? Are not the Eubcean states governed now 
by despots, and that in an island near to Thebes and Athens? 
‘Does he not expressly write in his epistles, “I am at peace 
with those who are willing to obey me?” Nor does he write 
so and not act accordingly. He is gone to the Hellespont ; 
he marched formerly against Ambracia; Elis, such an im- 
portant city in Peloponnesus, he possesses ;* he plotted lately 


1.77.6. in power; but, as Smead, an American editor, truly observes, 
ἐπιπολάζει has a contemptuous signification. Jacobs: oben schwimmt. 
The thirteen years are reckoned from the time when Philip’s inter 
ference in Thessaly began; before which he had not assumed an im: 
portant character in southern Greece. 

2 The Chalcidian cities. 

3 This statement does not disagree with the mention of the 

- δεκαδαρχία in the second Philippic. Supposing that Thessaly was not 
only divided into tetrarchies, four provinces or cantons, but also 
governed by decemvirates of Philip’s appointment, placed in divers of 
her cities, then by the former contrivance she might be said δουλεύειν 
κατ᾽ ἔθνη, by the latter κατὰ πόλεις. It is not clear indeed whether 
several decemvirates, or one for the whole country, is to be understood. 
The singular number is equally capable of either interpretation. 

4 That is to say ; a Macedonian faction prevailed in Elis. The demo 
cratical party had some time before endeavoured to regain the ascen- 
dancy, by aid of the Phocian mercenaries of Phaleecus; but ther 22 
been defeated by the troops of Arcadia and Elis. 
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to get Megara: neither Hellenic nor Barbaric land contains 
the man’s ambition.’ And we the Greek community, seeing 
and hearing this, instead of sending embassies to one an- 
other about it and expressing indignation, are in such a 
miserable state, so intrenched in our separate towns, that to 
this day we can attempt nothing that interest or necessity 
requires; we cannot combine, or form any association for 
succour and alliance; we look unconcernedly on the mans . 
growing power, each resolving (methinks) to enjoy the in- 
terval that another is destroyed in, not caring or striving for 
the salvation of Greece: for none can be ignorant, that 
Philip, like some course or attack of fever or other disease, is 
coming even on those that yet seem very far removed. And 
you must be sensible, that whatever wrong the Greeks sus- 
tained from Lacedzeemeniaus or from us, was at least in- 
flicted by genuine people of Greece; and it might be felt in 
the same manner as if a iawful son, born to a large fortune, 
committed some fault or error in the management of it; on 
that ground one would consider him open to censure and 
reproach, yet it could not be said that he was an alien, and 
not heir to the property which he so dealt with. But if a 
slave or a spurious child wasted and spoiled what he had no 
interest in—Heavens! how much more heinous and hateful 
would all have pronounced it! And yet in regard to Philip 
and his conduct they feel not this, #lthough he is not only no 
Greek and noway akin to Greeks, but not even a barbarian of 
a place honourable to mention; in fact, a vile fellow of 
Macedon, from which a respectable slave could not be pur- 
chased formerly. 

What is wanting to make his insolence complete? Besides 
his destruction of Grecian cities, does he not hold the 
Pythian games, the common festival of Greece, and, if he 
comes not himself, send his vassals to preside? Is he not 
master of Thermopyle and the passes into Greece, and holds 
he not those places by garrisons and mercenaries? Has he 
not thrust aside Thessalians, ourselves, Dorians, the whole 

1 So Juvenal, Sat. X. 169: 


Aistuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 
Ut Gyaree clausus scopulis parvaque Seripho. 


And Virgil, Ain, IX. 644: 
Ne¢ te Troja capit. 
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Amphictyonic body, and got preaudience of the oracle,’ to 
which even the Greeks do not all pretend? Does he not write 
to the Thessalians. what form of government to adopt? send 
mercenaries to Porthmus,’ to expel the Eretrian corn- 
monalty; others to Oreus, to set up Philistides as ruler? 
Yet the Greeks endure to see all this; methinks they view it 
as they would a hailstorm, each praying that it may not fall 
on himself, none trying to prevent it. And not only are the 
outrages which he does to Greece submitted to, but even the 
private wrongs of every people: nothing can go beyond this! 
Has he not wronged the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia® 
and Leucas? the Achaians, by swearing to give Naupactus‘ to 
the Atolians? from the Thebans taken Echinus?® Is he 
not marching against the Byzantines his allies? From us— 
I omit the rest—but keeps he not Cardia, the greatest’ city of 
the Chersonese? Still under these indignities we are all 


1 This privilege, which had belonged to the Phocians, was transferred 
to Philip. It was considered an advantage as well as an honour in 
ancient times; for there were only certain days appointed in every 
month, when the oracle could be consulted, and the order of consulta- . 
tion was determined by lot in common cases. The Delphians used to 
confer the right of pre-consultation on particular states or persons as a 
reward for some service or act of piety. Thus the Spartans received it: 
and Croesus, king of Lydia, for the magnificent presents which he sent 
to the temple. 

2 Porthmus was the port of Eretria, on the strait, opposite Athens. 
The circumstances are stated by Demosthenes at the latter end of the 
speech. By expelling the δῆμος of Hretria, he means of course the 
popular party, die Volkspartei, as Pabst has it; but they would by 
their own partisans be called the people. 

8 Divers colonies were planted on the north-western coast of Greece 
by the Corinthians, and also by the Corcyreans, who were themselves 
colonists from Corinth. Among them were Leucas, Ambracia, Anac- 
torium, Epidamnus, and Apollonia. Leucas afterwards became insular, 
by cutting through the isthmus. Philip’s meditated attack was in 
343 3.0. after the conquest of Cassopia. Leucas, by its insular position, 
would have been convenient for a descent on Peloponnesus. We 
have seen that this design of Philip was baffled by the exertions of 
Demosthenes. ; 

-4 Naupactus, now Lepanto, lay on the northern coast of the Corinth- 
jan gulf. At the close of the Peloponnesian war it came into the hands 
of the Achaians, from whom it was taken by Epaminondas, but after 
his death they regained it. The Mtolians got possession of the town 
some time after, perhaps by Macedonian assistance. 
᾿ 5 The Echinus here mentioned was a city on the northern coast of the 
Maliac gulf in Thessaly. 
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slack and disheartened, and look towards our neighbours, dis 
trusting one another, instead of the cymmon enemy. And 
how think ye a man, who behaves so insolertly to all, how 
will he act, when he gets each separately under his control ἢ 

But what has caused the mischief? There must be some 
cause, some good reason, why the Greeks were so eager for 
liberty then, and now are eager for servitude. There was 
something, men of Athens, something in the hearts of the 
multitude then, which there is not now, which overcame the 
wealth of Persia and: maintained the freedom of Greece, and 
quailed not under any battle by land or sea; the loss whereof 
has ruined all, and thrown the affairs of Greece into confu-~ 
sion. What was this? Nothing subtle or clever: simply 
that whoever took money from the aspirants for power or the 
corruptors of Greece were universally detested : it was dread- 
ful to be convicted of bribery; the severest punishment was 
inflicted on the guilty, and there was no intercession or 
pardon. The favourable moments for enterprise, which 
fortune frequently offers to the careless against the vigilant, 
to them that will do nothing against those that discharge all 
their duty, could not be bought from orators or generals ; 
no more could mutual concord, nor distrust of tyrants and 
barbarians, nor anything of the kind. But now all such 
principles have been sold as in open market, and those im- 
ported in exchange, by which Gresce is ruined and diseased." 
What are they? Envy where a man gets a bribe; laughter 
if he confesses it; mercy to the convicted; hatred of those 
that denounce the crime: all the usual attendants upon cor- 
ruption.” For as to ships and men and revenues and 
abundance of other materials, all that may be reckoned as 
constituting national strength—assuredly the Greeks of our 
day are more fully and perfectly supplied with such advan- 
tages than Greeks of the olden time. But they are all 
rendered useless, unavailable, unprofitable, by the agency of 
these traffickers. 


1 ῬΑπόλωλε in reference to foreign affairs; νενόσηκεν in regard to 
internal broils and commotions. Compare Shakspeare, Macbeth IV. 3 
O nation miserable, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again ? 
3 ge glances more particularly at Philocrates, Demades, end 
zschines, 
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That such is the present stats of things, you must see, 
without requiring my testimony: that it was different in 
former times, I will demonstrate, not by speaking my own 
words, but by showing an inscription of your ancestors, 
which they graved on a brazen column and deposited in the 
citadel, not for their own benefit, (they were right-minded 
enough without such records,) but for a memorial and ex- 
ample to instruct you, how seriously such conduct should be 
taken up. What says the inscription then? It says: “Let 
Arthmius, son of Pythonax the Zelite, be declared an out- 
law,” and an enemy of the Athenian people and their allies, 

him and his family.” Then the cause is written why this 
was done: because he brought the Median gold into Pelo- 
ponnesus. That is the inscription. By the gods! only con- 
sider and reflect among yourselves, what must have been the 
spirit, what the dignity of those Athenians who acted so. 
June Arthmius a Zelite, subject of the king, (for Zelea is in 
Asia,) because in his master’s service he brought gold into 
Peloponnesus, not to Athens, they proclaimed an enemy of 
the Athenians and their allies, him and his family, and out- 
lawed. That is, not the outlawry commonly spoken of: for 
what would a Zelite care, to be excluded from Athenian 
franchises? It means not that; but in the statutes of homi- 
cide it is written, in cases where a prosecution for murder is 
not allowed, but killing is sanctioned, “and let him die an 
outlaw,” says the legislator: by which he means, that whoever 
kills such a person shall be unpolluted.* Therefore they 
considered that the preservation of all Greece was their own 
concern : (but for such opinion, they would not have cared, 
whether people in Peloponnesus were bought and cor- 
rupted :) and whomsoever they discovered taking bribes, they 

1 Zelea is a town in Mysia, Arthmius was sent by Artaxerxes into 
Peloponnesus, to stix iy a war against the Athenians, who had irritated 
him by the assistance which they lent to Egypt. Aischines says 
that Arthmius was the πρόξενος of Athens, which may partly account 
for the decree passed against him. 

2 Of the various degrees of ἀτιμία at Athens I shall speak hereafter. 
I translate the word here, so as to meet the case of a foreigner, who had 
nothing to do with the franchises of the Athenians, but who by their 
decree was excommunicated from the benefit of all international law. 

3 That is, his act being justifiable homicide, he shall not be deemed 
γα a religious point of view) impure. As to the Athenian law οἱ 

omicide, sec my article Phonos in the Archmological Dictionary. 
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chastised and punished so severely as to record their names 
in brass. The natural result was, that Greece was formidable 
to the Barbarian, not the Barbarian to Greece. °Tis not so 
now: since neither in this nor in other respects are your 
sentiments the same. But what are they? You know your- 
selves: why am I to upbraid you with everything? The 
Greeks in general are alike and no better than you. There- 
fore I say, our present affairs demand earnest attention and 
wholesome counsel. Shall I say what? Do you bid me, and 
won't you be angry ? 

[Here is read the public document which Demosthenes produces, 

after which he resumes his address. *| 


There is a foolish saying of persons who wish to make us 
easy, that Philip is not yet as powerful as the Lacedeemonians 
were formerly, who ruled everywhere by land and sea, and 
had the king for their ally, and nothing withstood them ; yet 
Athens resisted even that nation, and was not destroyed. I 
myself believe, that, while everything has received great im- 
provement, and the present bears no resemblance te the past, 
nothing has been so changed and improved as the practice of 


war. For anciently, as I am informed, the Lacedemonians 


and all Grecian people would for four or five months, during 
the season’ only, invade and ravage the land of their enemies 
with heavy-armed and national troops, and return home 
again: and their ideas were so old-fashioned, or rather 
national, they never purchased* an advantage from any ; 
theirs was a legitimate and open warfare. But now you 
doubtless perceive, that the majority of disasters have been 


1 The Secretary of the Assembly stood by the side of the orator, and 
read any public documents, such as statutes, decrees, bills and the 
like, which the orator desired to refer to or to verify. It does not 
appear what the document was, which Demosthenes caused to be read 
here. If we may judge from the argument, it was some energetic reso- 
lution of the people, such as he would propose for an example on the 
present occasion. 

2 The campaigning season, during the summer and fine time of the 
year. The Peloponnesians generally invaded Attica when the corn was 
ripe, burning and plundering all in their route. Thueydides 'n hia 
history divides the year into two parts, summer and winter. 

5 Compare the old lines of Ennius: 


Non cauponantes belium sed belligerantes 
Ferro, non aure, Yitam cernamus utrique. 
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efiected by treason ; nothing is done in fair field or combat. 
You hear of Philip marching where he pleases, not because 
he commands troops of the line, but because he has attached 
to him a host of skirmishers, cavalry, archers, mercenaries, 
and the like. When with these he falls upon a people in 
civil dissension, and none (for mistrust) will march out to 
defend the country, he applies engines and besieges them. I 
need not mention, that he makes no difference between winter 
and summer, that he has no stated season of repose. You, 
knowing these things, reflecting on them, must not let the 
war approach your territories, nor get your necks broken, 
- relying on the simplicity of the old war with the Lacedsemo- 
nians, but take the longest time beforehand for defensive 
measures and preparations, see that he-stirs not from home, 
avoid any decisive engagement. For a war, if we choose, 
men of Athens, to pursue a right course, we have many 
natural advantages; such as the position of his kingdom, 
which we may extensively plunder and ravage, and a thousand 
more ; but for a battle he is better trained than we are.! 

Nor is it enough to adopt these resolutions and oppose him 
by warlike measures: you must on calculation and on prin- 
ciple abhor his advocates here, remembering that it is impos- 
sible to overcome your enemies. abroad, until you have 
chastised those who are his ministers within the city. Which, 
by Jupiter and all the gods, you cannot and will not do! 
You have arrived at such a pitch of folly or madness or— 
J know not what to call it: I am tempted often to think, 
that some evil genius is driving you to ruin—for the sake of 
scandal or envy or jest or any other cause, you command 
hirelings to speak, (some of whom would not deny themselves 
to be hirelings,) and laugh when they abuse people. And 
this, bad as it is, is not the worst: you have allowed these 
persons more liberty for their political conduct than your 
faithful counsellors : and see what evils are caused by listening 
to such men with indulgence. I will mention facts that you 
will all remember. 

In Olynthus some of the statesmen were in Philip's inte- 


1 Cheronea proved the wisdom of this advice. Similar counsel was 
given by Pericles in the Peloponnesian war. Had the Athenians 
attempted to meet the invading army in the field, they raust inevi: 
tably have been defeated in the early period of the war. é 
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rest, doing’ everything for him ; some were on the ‘ionest 
side, aiming to preserve their fellow-citizens from slavery. 
Which party now destroyed their country ? or which betrayed 
the cavalry,’ by whose betrayal Olynthus fell? The creatures 
of Philip ; they that, while the city stood, slandered and 
calumniated the honest counsellors so effectually, that the 
Olynthian people were induced to banish Apollonides. 


Nor is it there only, and nowhere else, that such practice | 


has been ruinous. In Eretria, when, after riddance of 
Plutarch? and his mercenaries, the people got possession of 
their city and of Porthmus, some were for bringing the 
government over to you, others to Philip. His partisans 


were generally, rather exclusively, attended to by the wretched | ; 


and unfortunate Eretrians, who at length were persuaded to 
expel their faithful advisers. Philip, their ally and friend, 
sent Hipponicus and a thousand mercenaries, demolished the 
walls of Porthmus, and established three rulers, Hipparchus, 
Automedon, Clitarchus, Since that he has driven them out 
of the country, twice attempting their deliverance: once 
he sent the troops with Eurylochus, afterwards those of 
Parmenio, 

What need of many words? In Oreus Philip’s agents were 
Philistides, Menippus, Socrates, Thoas, and Agapzeus, who 
now hold the government: that was quite notorious: one 
Euphreeus, a man that formerly dwelt here among you, was 
labouring for freedom and independence. How this man was 
in other respects insulted and trampled on by the people of 
Oreus, were long to tell: but a year before the capture, dis- 
covering what Philistides and his accomplices were about, he 
laid an information against them for treason. A multitude 
then combining, having Philip for their paymaster, and acting 
under his direction, take Euphreeus off to prison as a dis- 
turber of the public peace. Seeing which, the people of 
Oreus, instead of assisting the one and beating the others to 
death, with them were not angry, but said his punishment 

' After Olynthus was besieged by Philip, various sallies were made 
from the city, sone of’ which were’ successful. But the treachery of 
Lasthenes and his accomplices ruined all. A body of five hundred 
horse were led by him into an ambuscade, and captured by the 
besiegers. See Appendix I. 

3 vie he was expelled by Phocion after the battle of Tanyna, 
B.0. 854. 
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was just, and rejoiced at it. So the conspirators, having full 
liberty of action, laid their schemes and took their measures 
for the surrender of the city ; if any of the people observed 
it, they were silent and intimidated, remembering the treat- 
ment of Euphreeus ; and so wretched was their condition, that 
on the approach of such a calamity none dared to utter a 
word, until the enemy drew up before the walls: then some 
were for defence, others for betrayal. Since the city was 
thus basely and wickedly taken, the traitors have held despotic 
rule ; people who formerly rescued them, and were ready for 
᾿ς any maltreatment of Euphreeus, they have either banished or 
put to death ; Euphreeus killed himself, proving by deed 
that he had resisted Philip honestly and purely for the good 
of his countrymen. ; 

What can be the reason—perhaps you wonder—why the 
Olynthians and Exvetrians and Orites were more indulgent to 
Philip’s advocates than to their own? The same which 
operates with you. They who advise for the best cannot 
always gratify their audience, though they would ; for the 
safety of the state must be attended to: their opponents by 
the very counsel which is agreeable advance Philip’s interest. 
One party required contribution ; the other said there was 
no necessity : one were for war and mistrust ; the other for 
peace, until they were ensnared. And so on for everything 
else ; (not to dwell on particulars ;) the one made speeches to 
please for the moment, and gave no annoyance ; the other 
offered salutary counsel, that was offensive. Many rights did 
the people surrender at last, not from any such motive of 
indulgence or ignorance, but submitting in the belief that all 
was lost. Which, by Jupiter and Apollo, I fear will be your 
case, when on calculation you see that nothing can be done. 
I pray, men of Athens, it may never come to this! Better 
die a thousand deaths than render homage to Philip, or sacri- 
fice any of your faithful counsellors. A fine recompense have 
the people uf Oreus got, for trusting themselves to Philip’s - 
friends and spurning Euphreeus! Finely are the Eretrian 
commons rewarded, for having driven away your ambassadors 
and vielded to Clitarchus! Yes; they are slaves, exposed to 
the lash and the torture. Finely he spared the Olynthians, 
who appointed Lasthenes to command their horse, and ex- 
pelled Apollonides! It is folly and cowardice to cherish such 
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hopes, and, while you take evil counsel and shirk every duty, 
and even listen to those who plead for your enemies, to think 
you inhabit a city of such magnitude, that you cannot suffer 
any serious misfortune. Yea, and it is disgraceful to exclaim 
on any occurrence, when it is too late, “Who would have 
expected it? However—this or that should have been done, 
the other left undone.” Many things could the Olynthians 
mention now, which, if foreseen at the time, would have pre- 
vented their destruction. Many could the Orites mention, 
many the Phovians, and each of the ruined states. But, 
what would it avail them? As long as the vessel is safe, 
whether it be great or small, the mariner, the pilot, every 
man in turn should exert himself, and prevent its being over- 
turned either by accident or design: but when the sea hath 
rolled over it, their efforts are vain. And we, likewise, 
O Athenians, whilst we are safe, with a magnificent city, 
plentiful resources, lofty reputation—what' must we do? 
Many of you,’ I dare say, have been longing to ask. Well 
then, I will tell you ; I will move a resolution : pass it, if you 
please. 

First, let us prepare for cur own defence ; provide ourselves, 
I mean, with ships, money, and troops—for surely, though all 
other people consented to be slaves, we at least ought to 
struggle for freedom. When we have completed our own 
preparations and made them apparent to the Greeks, then let 
us-invite the rest, and send our ambassadors everywhere with 
the intelligence, to Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, to the 
king, I say; (for it concerns his interests, not to let Philip 
make universal conquest ;) that, if you prevail, you may 
have partners of your dangers and expenses, in case of neces- 
sity, or at all events that you may delay the operations. For, 


1 Smead remarks here on the adroitness of the orator, who, instead 
ΤᾺ applying the simile of the ship to the administration of the state, 
which he felt that his quick-minded hearers had already done, suddenly 
interrupts himself with a question, which would naturally occur to the 
xudience. 

2 You, of καθήμενοι. See my observations in the preface. I cannot 
forbear noticing the manner in which Francis translates the following 
γὴ AP ἐρῶ. “ Let Jupiter be witness, with what integrity I shall devlara 
my opinion.” The original means nothing of the kind. 10 is raro 
pea at Δία can be translated literally with effect. Jacobs here has 
wohlan. 
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since the war 1s against an individual,’ not against the col- 
lected power of a state, even this may be useful ; as were the 
embassies last year to Peloponnesus, and the remonstrances 
with which I and Polyeuctus, that excellent man, and Hege- 
sippus, and Clitomachus, and Lycurgus, and the other envoys 
went round, and arrested Philip’s progress, so that he neither 
attacked Ambracia nor started for Peloponnesus. I say not 
however, that you should invite the rest without adopting 
measures to protect yourselves: it would be folly, while you 

sacrifice your own interest, to profess a regard for that of 
strangers, or to alarm others about the future, whilst for the 
present you are unconcerned [ advise not this: I bid you 
send supplies to the troops in Chersonesus, and do what else 
they require ; prepare yourselves and make every effort first, 
then summon, gather, instruct the rest of the Greeks. That 
is the duty of a state possessing a dignity such as yours. If 
you imagine that Chalcidians or Megarians will save Greece, 
while you run away from the contest, you imagine wrong. 
Well for any of those people, if they are safe themselves. 
This work belongs to you: this privilege your ancestors be- 
queathed to you, the prize of many perilous exertions. But 
if every one will sit seeking his pleasure, and stucying to be 
idle himself, never will he find others tu co his work, and 
more than this, I fear we shall be under tne necessity of 
doing all that we like not at one time, Were proxies to be 
had, our inactivity would have found them long ago ; but 
they are not. 

Such are the measures which I advise, which I propose : 
adopt them, and even yet, I believe, our prosperity may be 
re-established. If any man has better advice to offer, let him 
communicate it openly. Whatever you determine, J pray to 
all the gods for a happy result. 


1 Because a state is a permanent power; a single man is liable to a 
yasict7 of accidents, and his power terminates with his life. 
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THE FOURTH PHILIPPIC, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The subject of this Oration is the saime as the last, viz., the necessity 
of resistance to Philip. The time of its delivery would appear to 
have been a little later, whilst Philip was yet in Thrace, and before 
he commenced the siege of the Propontine towns. No new event is 
alluded to, except the seizure of Hermias by the satrap Mentor, the 
exact date of which is uncertain. The orator urges here, still more 
strongly than he had done in the third Philippic, the necessity of 
applying to Persia for assistance. His advice was followed, and a 
negotiation was opened with that monarchy, which led to the effective 
relief of Perinthus. There is a remarkable passage in this speech, on 
the importance of general unanimity, which seems to imply that dis- 
putes had arisen between the richer and poorer classes, chiefly in 
regard to the application of the public revenue. The view which is 
here taken on the subject of the Theoric distributions is so different 
from the argument in the Olynthiacs, that modern critics have 
generally considered this Oration to be spurious. Another ground 
for such opinion is, that it contains various passages borrowed from 
other speeches, and not very skilfully put together. Yet the 
genuineness seems not to have been doubted by any of the ancient 
grammarians. 


BeELIEvinG, men of Athens, that the subject of your consul- 
tation is serious and momentous to the state, I will endeavour 
to advise what I think important. Many have been the faults, 
accumulated for some time past, which have brought us to 
this wretched condition ; but none is under the circumstances 
» distressing as this, men of Athens; that your minds are 
alienated from public business ; you are attentive just while 
you sit listening to some news, afterwards you all go away, 
and, so far from caring for what you heard, you forget it 
altogether. 

Well; of the extent of Philip’s arrogance and ambition, as 
evinced in his dealings with every people, you have been in- 
formed. That it is not possible to restrain him in such 
course by speeches and harangues, no man can be ignorant : 
or, if other reasons fail to convince you, reflect on this, 
Whenever we have had to discuss our claims, on no occasion 
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have we been worsted or judged in the wrong; we have still 
beaten and got the better of all in argument. But do his 
affairs go badly on this account, or ours well? By no 
Means. For as Philip immediately proceeds, with arms in 
his hand, to put all he possesses boldly at stake, whilst we 
with our equities, the speakers as well as the hearers, are 
sitting still, actions (naturally enough) outstrip words, and 
people attend not to what we have argued or may argue, but 
to what we do. And our doings are not likely to protect any 
of our injured neighbours: I need not say more upon the 
‘subject. Therefore, as the states are divided into two parties, 
one that would neither hold arbitrary government nor submit 
to it, but live under free and equal laws ; another desiring to 
govern their fellow-citizens, and be subject to some third 
power, by whose assistance they hope to accomplish that 
object ; the partisans of Philip,' who desire tyranny and 
despotism, have everywhere prevailed, and I know not whether 
there is any state left, besides our own, with a popular con- 
stitution firmly established. And those, that hold the govern- 
ment through him, have prevailed by all the means efficacious 
in worldly affairs ; principally and mainly, by having a person 
to bribe the corruptible ; secondly, a point no less important, 
by having at their command, at whatever season they re- 
guired, an army to put down their opponents. We, men of 
Athens, are not only in these respects behindhand ; we cannot 
even be awaked ; like men that have drunk mandrake? or some 
other sleeping potion ; and methinks—for I judge the truth 
must be spoken—we are by reason thereof held in such dis- 
repute and contempt, that, among the states in imminent 
danger, some dispute with us for the lead, some for the place 
of congress ; others have resolved to defend themselves sepa- 
rately rather than in union with us. 

Why am I so particular in mentioning these things? 1 


1 T agree with Pabst and Auger that ἐκείνου signifies Philip. Schaefer 


takes it neutrally. : 
2 Used for a powerful opiate by the ancients. It is called Mandre- 


gora also in English. See Othello, Act III. 86. 3. 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 
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seek not to give offence ; so help me all the powers of heaven ! 
I wish, men of Athens, to make it clear and manifest to you 
all, that habitual sloth and indolence, the same in public 
matters as in private life, is not immediately felt on every 
occasion of neglect, but shows itself in the general result.’ 
Look at Serriam and Doriscus ; which were first disregarded 
after the peace. Their names perhaps are unknown to many 
vf you: yet your careless abandonment of these lost Thrace 
and Cersobleptes your ally. Again, seeing these places neg- 
lected and unsupported by you, he demolished Porthmus, and 
raised a tyrant in Eubeea like a fortress against Attica. This 
being disregarded, Megara was very nearly taken. You were 
insensible, indifferent to all his aggressions ; gave no intima- 
tion that you would not permit their continuance. He pur- 
chased Antrones,” and not long after had got Oreus into his 
power. Many transactions I omit ; Phere, the march against 
Ambracia, the massacres at Elis,> and numberless others : for 
I have not entered upou these details, to enumerate the 
people whom Philip has oppressed and wronged, but to show 
you that Philip will not desist from wronging all people 
and pursuing his conquests, until an effort is made to prevent 
him. 

There are persons whose custom it is, before they hear any 
speech in the debate, to ask immediately—“ What must we 
do?”—not with the intention of doing what they are told, 
(or they would be the most serviceable of men,) but in order 
to get rid of the speaker. Nevertheless you should be advised 
what to do. First, Ὁ my countrymen, you must be firmly 
convinced in your minds, that Philip is at war with our 


1 Auger: “présentent ἃ la fin un total effrayant.” 

2 A town in Thessaly. We do not know all the details of Philip’s 
proceedings in that country, but we have seen enough to show, that 
under the guise of a protector he was not far short of being the master 
of the Thessalian people. Some of their towns were actually in his 
vossession, as Pheree'and Pagasee. But that the Thessalians were never 
entirely subjugated to Macedonia, and still retained a hankering after 
independence, was proved at a later period by their desertion of 
Antipater. 

3. The Elean exiles, having engaged in their service a body of the 
Phocian mercenaries, made an irruption into Elis, but were defeated. 
A large number of prisoners were taken and put to death. This 
happened s.o. 343. The government γῇ Elis was at that time in the 
hands of a Macedonian party. 
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state, and has broken the peace ; that, while he is inimical 
and hostile to the whole of Athens, to the ground of Athens, 
and I may add, to the gods in Athens, (may they exterminate 
him !) there is nothing which he strives and plots against so 
much as our constitution, nothing in the world that he is so 
anxious about, as its destruction. And thereunto he is driver 
in some sort by necessity. Consider. He wishes for empire: 
he believes you to be his only opponents. He has been a 
long time injuring you, as his own conscience best informs 
him ; for by means of your possessions, which he is able to 
enjoy, he secures all the rest of his kingdom : had he given 
up Amphipolis and Potidea, he would not have deemed him- 
self safe even in Macedonia. He knows therefore, both that 
he is plotting against you, and that you are aware of it ; and, 
supposing you to have common sense, he judges that you 
detest him as you ought. Besides these important consi- 
derations, he is assured that, though he became master of 
everything else, nothing can be safe for him while you are 
under popular government: should any reverse ever befal 
him, (and many may happen to a man,) all who are now 
under constraint will come for refuge to you. For you are 
not inclined yourselves to encroach and usurp dominion ; 
but famous rather for checking the usurper or depriving him 
of his conquests, ever ready to molest the aspirants for empire, 
and vindicate the liberty of all nations. He would not like 
that a free spirit should proceed from Athens, to watch the 
occasions of his weakness; nor is such reasoning foolish or 
idle. First then you must assume, that he is an irreconcile- 
able enemy of our constitution and democracy ; secondly, you 
must be convinced, that all his operations and contrivances 
are designed for the injury of our state. None of you can be 
‘so silly as to suppose, that Philip covets those miseries in 
Thrace, (for what else can one call Drongilus and Cabyle 
and Mastira and the places which he is said now to occupy 1) 
and that to get possession of them he endures hardships and 
winters and the utmost peril, but covets not the harbours 
of Athens, the docks, the galleys, the silver mines, the reve- 
nues of such value, the place and the glory—never may he 
or any other man obtain these by the conquest of our city "-- 
or that he will suffer you to keep these things, while for the 
sake of the barley and millet in Thracian caverns he winters 
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in the midst of horrors! Impossible. The object of that 
and every other enterprise of Philip is, to become master here. 

So should every man be persuaded and convinced ; and 
therefore, I say, should not call upon your faithful and upright 
counsellor to move a resolution for war :’ such were the part 
of men seeking an enemy to fight with, not men forwarding 
the interests of the state. Only see. Suppose for the first 
breach of the treaty by Philip, or for the second or third, (for 
there is a series of breaches,) any one had made a motion for 
war with him, and Philip, just as he has now without such 
motion, had aided the Cardians, would not the mover have 
been sacrificed 15 would not all have imputed Philip’s aid of 
the Cardians to that cause? Don’t then look for a person to 
vent your anger on for Philip’s trespasses, to throw to Philip’s 
hirelings to be torn in pieces. Do not, after yourselves voting 
for war, dispute with each other, whether you ought or ought 
not to have done so, As Philip conducts the war, so resist 
him: furnish these who are resisting him now* with money 
and what else they demand ; pay your contributions, men of 
Athens, provide an army, swift-sailing gallies, horses, trans- 
ports, all the materials of war. Our present mode of opera- 
tion is ridiculous; and by the gods I believe, that Philip 
could not wish our republic to take any other course than 
what ye now pursue. You miss your time, waste your 
money, look for a person to manage your affairs, are discon- 
tented, accuse one another. How all this comes about, I will 
explain, and how it may-cease I will inform you. 

Nothing, O men of Athens, have you ever set on foot or 
contrived rightly in the beginning: you always follow the 
event, stop when you are too late, on any new occurrence 
prepare and bustle again. But that is not the way of pro- 
ceeding. It is never possible with sudden levies to perform 

1 See the note in the Oration on the Chersonese, page 108, where the 
same words nearly are repeated. 

2 He deprecates here, as elsewhere, the factious proceedings of certain 
opponents, who sought to fasten the responsibility of a war on the 
orator, by forcing him to propose a decree. This (argues Demosthenes) 
was unnecessary, as they were at war already. 

ὁ Pabst, following Wolf, takes this in the more limited sense of being 
earried off to prison: ins Gefaingniss geworfen. The English trans- 
jators, who have “torn to pieces,” understand the word in the same 


sense that I do, as meaning generally “destroyed, exterminated.” 
4 Referring to Diopithes and his troops in the Chersonese. 
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any essential service. You must establish an army, provide 
maintenance for it, and paymasters, and commissaries, se 
ordering it that the strictest care be taken of your funds ; 
demand from those officers an account of the expenditure, 
from your general an account of the campaign ; and leave not 
the general any excuse for sailing elsewhere or prosecuting 
another enterprise. If ye so act and so resolve in earnest, 
you will compel Philip to observe a just peace and remain 
in his own country, or will contend with him on equal 

terms ; and perhaps, Athenians, perhaps, as you now inquire 
_ what Philip is doing, and whither marching, so he may be 
anxious to learn, whither the troops of Athens are bound, 
and where they will make their appearance. 

Should any man think that these are affairs of great expense 
and toil and diiiculty, he thinks rightly enough: but let 
him consider whet the consequences to Athens must be, is 
she refuse so to act, and he will find it is our interest to 
perform our duties cheerfully. Suppose you had some god 
for your surety—for certainly no mortal could guarantee a 
thing so fortunate—that, although you kept quiet and sacri- 
ficed everything, Philip would not attack you at last, yet, by 
Jupiter and all the gods, it would be disgraceful, unworthy 
of yourselves, of the dignity of your state, and the deeds of 
your ancestors, for the sake of selfish indolence to abandon 
the rest of Greeee to servitude. For my part, I would rather 
die than have advised such a course : however, if any other 
man advises it, and can prevail on you, be it so; make na 
defence, abandon all. But if no man holds such an opinion, 
if on the contrary we all foresee, that, the more we permit 
Philip to conquer, the more fierce and formidable an enemy 
we shall find him, what subterfuge remains? what excuse for 
‘delay? Or when, O Athenians, shall we be willing to act as 
becomes us? Peradventure, when there is some necessity. 
But what may be called the necessity of freemen is not only 
come, but past long ago ; and that of slaves you must surely 
deprecate. What is the difference? To a freeman shame for 
what is occurring is the strongest necessity ; I know of none 
stronger that can be mentioned : to a slave, stripes and bedily 
chastisement ; abominable things ! too shocking to name ! 

To be backward, men of Athens, in performing those ser- 
vices to which the person and property of every one are 
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liable, is wrong, very wrong, and yet it admits of some excuse. 
Lut refusing even to hear what is necessary to be heard, and 
fit to be considered, this calls for the severest censure. Your 
practice however is, neither to attend until the business 
actually presses, as it does now, nor to deliberate about any- 
thing at leisure. Wher Philip is preparing, you, instead of 
doing the like and making counter-preparation, remain list~ 
less, and, if any one speaks a word, clamour him down : when 
you receive news that any place is lost or besieged, then you 
listen and prepare. But the time to have heard and consulte2 
was then when you declined ; the time to act and employ 
your preparations is now that you are hearing. Such being 
your habits, you are the only people who adopt this singular 
course : others deliberate usually before action, you deliberate 
after action. 

One thing’ remains, which should have been done long 
ago, but even yet is not too late: I will mention it. Nothing 
in the world does Athens need so much, as money for 
approaching exigencies. Lucky events have occurred, and, 
‘if we rightly improve them, perhaps good service may be 
done. In the first place, those,” whom the king trusts and 
regards as his benefactors, are at eumity and war with Philip. 
Secondly, the agent and confidant? of all Philip’s preparations 
against the king has been snatched off, and the king will hear 
all the proceedings, not from Athenian accusers, whom he 
might consider to be speaking for their own interests, but 
from the acting minister himself; the charges therefore will 
be credible, and the only remaining argument for our ambas- 
sadors will be, one which the Persian monarch will rejoice to 
hear, that we should take common vengeance on the injurer 
of both, and that Philip is much more formidable to the king, 
if he attack us first ; for, should we be left in the lurch and 
suffer any mishap, he wiil march against the king without 

' He means negotiation with Persia, to obtain pecuniary assistance. 

__ ? The Thracians, who had always been regarded as benefactors of the 
Persian king since they assisted Darius on his invasion of Scythia. 
Philip was making war in Thrace at this time, and nad subjected a 
considerable part of the country. 

3 Hermias, governor of Atarneus in Mysia, who for his treasonablo 
practices against Artaxerxes was seized by Mentor and sent in chains 
to Susa, where he was put to death. He was a friend of Aristotle, who 

was at his court, when he was taken prisoner. The philosc pher after: 
wards married his sister. 
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fear. On all these matters then I advise that you despatch 
an embassy to confer with the king, and put aside that non- 
sense which has so often damaged you—“ the barbarian,” 
forsooth, “the common enemy”—and the like. I confess, 
when I see a man alarmed at a prince in Susa and Ecbatana, 
and declaring him to be an enemy of Athens, him that for- 
merly assisted in reestablishing her power, and lately maae 
overtures*—if you did not accept them, but voted refusal, 
the fault is not his—while the same man speaks a different 
language of one who is close at our doors, and growing up 
in the centre of Greece to be the plunderer of her people , 
I marvel, I dread this man, whoever he is, because he dreads 
not Philip. 

There is another thing too, the attacking of which by 
unjust reproach and improper language hurts the state, and 
affords an excuse to men who are unwilling to perform any 
public duty: indeed you will find that every failure to dis- 
charge the obligation of a citizen is attributable to this. I 
am really afraid to discuss the matter ; however, I will speak 

out. 
I believe I can suggest, for the advantage of the state, a 
plea for the poor against the rich, and for men of property 
against the indigent; could we remove the clamour which 
some persons unfairly raise about the theatric fund,’ and the 


1 In the confederate war, when the Persian fleet enabled Conon to 
defeat the Lacedzemonians at Cnidus, B.c. 394. 

2 Artaxerxes had applied both to Athens and Lacedzemon to aid him 
in the recovery of Egypt, which for many years had been held in a 
state of revolt. Both these states refused to assist him. He then 
applied to Thebes and Argos, each of which sent an auxiliary force. 

3 Boeckh, Schaefer and others, regard it as conclusive against. the 
genuineness of this Oration, that a different view is here taken on the 
. subject of the Theoric fund from that which Demosthenes had expressed 
in the Olynthiacs. And certainly it isa strong argument. It is pos- 
sible, however, that circumstances may have induced him to modify his 
opinion, or he may have thought it dangerous to meddle with the law 
of Eubulus at the present crisis, which called for the greatest unani- 
mity among all classes. We may partly gather from this speech, that 
there had been some agitation among the lower classes, occasioned by 
the complaints of the wealthy against this law. Any agitation tending 
to a spirit of communism must have been extremely dangerous at 
Athens, where the people had such power of mulcting the higher 
classes by their votes in the popular assembly and courts of justice. It 
might therefore be better to let the peop’e alone with their theatrical 
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fear that it cannot stand without some signal mischief. No 
greater help to our affairs could we introduce;' none that 
would more strengthen the whole community. Look at it 
thus. I will commence on behalf of those who are con- 
sidered the needy class. There was a time with us, not long 
ago, when only a hundred and thirty talents came into the 
state ;? and among the persons qualified to command ships 
or‘ pay property-tax, there was not one who claimed exemp- 
tion from his duty because no surplus existed:* galleys 
sailed, money was forthcoming, everything needful was done. 
Since that time fortune happily has increased the revenue, 
and four hundred talents come in instead of one, without loss 
to any men of property, but with gain to them; for all the 
wealthy come for their share of the fund, and they are 
welcome to it. Why then do we reproach one another on 
this account, and make it an excuse for declining our duties, 
unless we grudge the relief given by fortune to the poor? 1 
would be sorry to blame them myself, and I think it not 
right. In private families I never see a young man behaving 


treats, their fees and largesses, than to provoke retaliation by abridging 
such enjoyments. Leland observes on the subject as follows—* All that 
the orator here says in defence of the theatrical appointments is expres- 
sed with a caution and reserve quite opposite to his usual openness and 
freedom; and which plainly betray a consciousness of his being incon- 
sistent with his former sentiments. How far he may be excused by the 
supposed necessity of yielding to the violent prepossessions of the 
people, and giving up a favourite point, I cannot pretend to determine, 
But it is certainly not very honourable to Demosthenes, to suppose with 
Ulpian, that his former opposition was merely personal, and that the 
death of Eubulus now put an end to it.” 

1 Viz., than the removal of this clamour and alarm about the theatric 
fund. 

2 This must be understood (according to Boeckh) of the tribute only, 
which came in from the allies. The totalrevenue of Athens must have: 
greatly exceeded this. 

3 There was as much ground for legal exemption then as there is 
now; and yet it was never claimed. Why should the rich seek to be 
relieved from their burdens because of an abundance of revenue? That 
abundance is for the general benefit of the state, not for theirs in parti. 
cular. Such appears to be the argument, perhaps not quite satisfac: 
tory; but such it is. Pabst, apparently reading ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, has: der 
nicht aus eigenem Antrieb seine Schuldigkett zu thun bereit war, weit 
kein (feldiiberschuss vorhanden war. 

* J.e the Theoric fund, in which every member of the common 
wealth had a right to share. 


—— 
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Bo to his elders, so unfeeling or so unreasonable, as to refuse 
to do anything himself, unless all the rest will do what he 
does. Such a person would certainly be amenable to the 
laws against undutiful conduct:' for I ween there is a tribute 
assigned to parents both by nature and by law, which ought 
to be cheerfully offered and amply paid. Accordingly, as 
each individual among us hath a parent, so should we regard 
the whole people as parents of the state, and, so far from 
depriving them of what the state bestows, we ought, in the 
absence of such bounty, to find other means to keep them 
from destitution. If the rich will adopt this principle, I 
think they will act both justly and wisely; for to deprive 
any class of a necessary provision, is to unite them in dis- 
affection to the commonweaith. 

To the poor I would recommend, that they remove the 
eause, which makes men of property discontented with the 
present system, and excites their just complaints. I shall 
take the same course on behalf of the wealthy as I did just 
now, and not hesitate to speak the truth. There cannot, I 


believe, be found a wretch so hard-hearted—I will not say 


among Athenians, but among any other people—who would be 
sorry to see poor men, men without the necessaries of life, 
receiving these bounties. Where then is the pinch’ of the 
matter? where the difficulty? When they see certain persons 
transferring the usage established for the public revenue to 
private property, and the orator becoming immediately 
powerfu) with you, yea, (so far as privilege can make him,) 
immortal, and your secret vote contradicting your public 


' Pabst: die Gesetze wegen ungebithrlicher Bchandlung der EHltern. 
Κάκωσις, “maltreatment,” was a technical term in the Attic law, de- 


τ noting a failure of duty on the part of husbands, children, or guardians, 


towards their wives, parents, or wards, for which they were liable to be 
tried and punished in a suit called κακώσεως δίκη. The jurisdiction 
over this offence belonged to the Archon, who wes the protector of all 
family rights. 

2 The expression “ Where is the rub?” would be still nearer to th 
original, and the expression reminds one of the line in Hamlet : 


To sleep ! perchance to dream! aye, thure’s the rub. 


Reiske says the simile is taken from the collision of chariots in the 
race; but this is confining it too much. His vernacular explanation 
is: woran stésst es sich ? woistder Haken? Pabst has: woran stdsst 
sich die Sache, und was erzeugt den Verdruss? 
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clamour.' Hence arises mistrust, hence indignation. We 
ought, O ye men of Athens, to have a just communion of 
political rights; the opulent holding themselves secure in 
their fortunes, and without fear of losing them, yet in time 
of danger imparting their substance freely for the defence of 
their country; while the rest consider the public revenue as 
public, and receive their share, but look on private property 
as belonging to the individual owner. Thus it is that a small 
commonwealth becomes great, and a great one is preserved. 
To speak generally then, such are the obligations of each 
class; to ensure their performance according to law, some 
regulation should be made. 

The causes of our present troubles and embarrassment are 
many and of ancient date: if you are willing to hear, I will 
declare them. Ydu have quitted, O Athenians, the position 
in which your ancestors left you; you have been persuaded 
by these politicians, that to stand foremost of the Greeks, to 
keep a permanent force and redress injured nations, is al 
vanity and idle expense; you imagine that to live in quiet, to 
perform no duty, to abandon one thing after another and let 
strangers seize on all, brings with it marvellous welfare and 
abundant security. By such means a stranger has advanced 


1 Having admonished the higher classes to pay their property-tax 
and perform their public services cheerfully, and without seeking to 
be relieved at the expense of the public revenue, he proceeds to re- 
mind the lower classes of their duty. He warns them, that, while 
they receive a benefit from the funds of the state, they must not en- 
deavour to increase those funds unduly by an invasion of the rights 
of property. His language is not open, but would easily be under- 
stood by his audience. The Athenians ought not to promote law- 
suits to increase court-fees; not to encourage prosecutions against 
wealthy citizens, in order to obtain fines and confiscations. He in- 
sinuates that there was too much cause for complaint already. Τὸν 
λέγοντα is, not as Schaefer contends, the rich man pleading his cause 
before the people, but, as Wolf explains it, the popular orator or in- 
former, who speedily rose to favour and influence, of which it was not 
easy to deprive him. His opponent, speaking in a just cause, might be 
applauded at the time, but the votes showed what was the real bias of 
the people. In courts of justice at Athens the voting was usually by a, 
secret ballot; (see my article Psephus in the Archseological Dictionary :) 
and there being a large number of jurors, it would be difficult to dis- 
zover by whose votes the verdict was obtained. It is impossible to read 
the frequent appeals made by Athenian speakers to the passions and 
prejudices of the jury, without seeing that there was some ground for 
the insinuations of the oretor in this passage. 
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to the post which you ought to have occupied, has become 
prosperous and great, and made large conquests; naturally 
enough. A prize there was, noble, great, and glorious, one 
for which the mightiest states were contending all along; but 
as the Lacedzmonians were humbled, the Thebans had their 
hands full through the Phocian war, and we took no regard, 
he carried it off without competition. The result has been, 
to others terror, to him a vast alliance and extended power; 
while difficulties so many and so distressing surround the 
_ Greeks, that even advice is not easy to be found. 

Yet, perilous as I conceive the present crisis to be for all, 
no people are in such danger as you, men of Athens; not, 
only because Philip’s designs are especially aimed at you, but 
because of all people you are the most remiss. If, seeing the 
abundance of commodities and cheapness in your market, 
you are beguiled into a belief that the state is in no danger, 
your judgment 15 neither becoming nor correct. A market 
or a fair one may, from such appearances, judge to be well or 
ill supplied: but for a state, which every aspirant for the 
empire of Greece has deemed to be alone capable of opposing 
him, and defending the liberty of all—for such a state! 
verily her marketable commodities are not the test of pro- 
_ sperity, but this—whether she can depend on the goodwill of 
her allies; whether she is puissant in arms. On behalf of 
such a state these are the things to be considered; and in 
these respects your condition is wretched and deplorable 
You will understand it by a simple reflection. When have 
the affairs of Greece been in the greatest confusion? Ne 
other time could any man point out but the present. Ip 
former times Greece was divided into two parties, that of the 
Lacedzemonians and ours: some of the Greeks were subject 
to us, some to them. ‘The Persian, on his own account, was 
mistrusted equally by all, but he used to make friends of the 
vanquished parties, and retain their confidence, until he put 
them on an equality with the other side; after which those 
that he succoured would hate him as much as his original 
enemies. Nov however the king is on friendly terms with 
all the Greeks though least friendly with us, unless we put 
matters right. Now too there are protectors' springing up 

1 This is said with some irony: many states offer to come forward as 
protectors, but only on zondition of taking the lead: they will not join 
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in every quarter, and all claim the precedency, though scme 
indeed have abandoned the cause, or envy and distrust each 
ἡ other—more shame for them—and every state is isolated, 
Argives, Thebans, Lacedemonians, Corinthians, Arcadians, 
and ourselves. But, divided as Greece is among so many 
parties and so many leaderships, if I must speak the truth 
freely, there is no state whose offices and halls of council 
appear more deserted by Grecian politics than ours. And 
no wonder ; when neither friendship, nor confidence, nor fear 
leads any to negotiate with us. 

This, ye men of Athens, has come not from any single 
cause (or you might easily mend it,) but from a great variety 
and long series of errors. I will not stop to recount them, 
but will mention one, to which all may be referred, beseech- 
ing you not to be offended, if I boldly speak the truth. 

Your interests are sold on every favourable opportunity : 
you partake of the idleness and ease, under the charm 
whereof you resent not your wrongs; while other persons 
get the reward.’ Into all these cases I could not enter now : 
but when any question about Philip arises, some one starts up. 
directly and says—* We must have no trifling, no proposal of 
war”—and then goes on to say—“ What a blessing it is to 
be at peace ! what a grievance to maintain a large army!”— 
aud again—“ Certain persons wish to plunder the treasury” — 
and other arguments they urge, no doubt, in the full convic- 
tion of their truth.? But surely there is no need of per- 
suading you to observe peace, you that sit here persuaded 
already. It is Philip (who is making war) that needs persua- 
sion: prevail on him, and all is ready on your part. We 
should consider as grievous, not what we expend for our 
the common cause on fair terms. Many of the translations miss the 
sense here. Leland understands it rightly: “there are several cities 
which affect the character of guardians and protectors.” Auger con- 
founds this sentence with the next: “ils éléve de tous cdtés plusieurs 
puissances qui aspirent toutes & la primauté.” 

1 Schaefer rightly explains τιμὰς to mean the price received for 
treason. But most of the translators, following Wolf, understand it tu 
mean the honours won by Philip. Tots ἀδικοῦσιν is rendered by Auger, 
Leland, and Francis, “the traitors.” I think it rather refers to, or at 
least includes, the enemies who profited by the treason, and made con- 
quests from Athens; of course meaning Philip in pariicular. 


2 There is no difficulty in this, if we understand “t to be ironical: 
and ho need of any amendment. 


ol 
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deliverance, but what we shall suffer in case of 1efusat 
Plunder of the treasury should be prevented by devising a 
plan for its safe custody, not by abandening our interests. 


Yet this very thing makes me indignant, that some of you 


are pained at the thought of your treasury being robbed, 
though it depends on yourselves to guard it and to punish 
the criminal, but are not pained to see Philip plundering 
Greece, plundering as he does one people after another, to 
forward his designs upon you. 

How comes it, ye men of Athens, that of this flagrant 


‘aggressor, this capturer of cities, no one has ever declared 


that he commits hostility or injustice, while those who counsel 
against submission and sacrifice are charged as the authors of 


war? The reason is, that people wish to cast upon your 


faithful counsellors the blame of any untoward events in the 
war; for war must necessarily be attended with many mis- 
fortunes. They believe that, if you resist Philip vith one 
heart and mind, you will prevail against him, and they can 
be hirelings no longer; but that if on the first outcry’ you 
arraign certain persons and bring them to trial, they by 
accusing such persons will gain a double advantage, repute 
among the Athenians and recompense from Philip; and that 
you will punish your friendly advisers for a cause for which 
you ought to punish the traitors. Such are the hopes, such 
the contrivance of these charges, “that certain persons wish 
to kindle a war.” I am sure however, that, without any 
Athenian moving a declaration of war, Philip has taken 
many of our possessions, and has recently sent succour to 
Cardia. If we choose to assume that he is uot making war 
against us, he would be the simplest of mankind to convince 
us of our mistake: for when the sufferers disclaim the in- 


jury, what should the offenders do? But when he marches 


to attack us, what shall we say then? He will assure us 
that he is not making war, as he assured the Orites when his 
troops were in their country, as he assured the Phereans 
before he assaulted their walls, and the Olynthians in the 
first instance, until he was in their territories with his army. 
Shall we then say, that persons who bid us defend ourselves 


1 Leland: “the first unhappy accident.” Francis gives the right 
pieaning, but with too many words; “the first tumults occasioned by 
sny unfortunate success.” Spillan: “ the first alarm” 
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kindle a war? If so, we must be slaves; tor nothing else 
remains. 

But remember: you have more at stake than some other 
people. Philip desires not to subjugate your city, but to 
destroy it utterly. He is convinced, you will not submit to 
be slaves; if you were inclined, you would not know how, 
having been accustomed to command: you will be able, 
should occasion offer, to give him more trouble than any 
people in the world. For this reason he will show us no 
mercy, if he get us into his power: aud therefore you must 
make up your minds, that the struggle will be one for life and 
death. These persons, who have openly sold themselves to 
Philip, you must execrate, you must beat their brains out: 
for it is impossible, I say impossible, to vanquish your foreign 
enemies, until you have punished your enemies within the 
city : these are the stumbling-blocks that must cripple your 
efforts against the foreigner. 

From what cause, do ye think, Philip insults you now; (for 
his conduct, in my judgment, amounts to nothing less;) and 
while he deceives other people by doing them services—this 
at least is something—you he threatens already? For 
example, the Thessalians by many benefits he seduced into 
their present servitude : no man can tell how he cheated the 
poor Olynthians, giving them first Potideea and many other 
places : now he is luring the Thebans, having delivered up 
Beotia to them, and freed them from a tedious and 
harassing war. Of these people, who each got a certain 
advantage, some have suffered what is notorious to all, others 
have yet to suffer what may befal them. As to yourselves, 
the amount of your losses I do not mention: but in the 
very making of the peace how have you been deceived ! how 
plundered! Lost you not the Phocians, Thermopyle, country 
towards Thrace, Doriscus, Serrium, Cersobleptes himself? 
Holds he not Cardia now, and avows it? Why then does he 
behave thus to other people, and in a different way to you ? 
Because our city is the only one where liberty is allowed to 
speak for the enemy, where a man taking a bribe may safely 
address the people, though they have been deprived of their 
possessions. It was not safe at Olynthus to advocate Philip’s 
cause, without the Olynthian people sharing the benefit by 
possession of Potidza, It was not safe to advocate Philip’a 
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cause in Thessaly, without the peopie of Thessaly sharing tha 
benefit, by Philip's expelling their tyrants and restoring the 
Pylzan Synod. It was not safe at Thebes, until he restored 
Beeotia to them, and destroyed the Phocians. But at Athens, 
though Philip has taken from you Amphipolis and the 
Cardian territory, and is even turning Eubeea into a hostile 
post, and advancing to attack Byzantium, it is safe to speak 
on Philip’s behalf. Yea, among these men, some have risen 
rapidly from poverty to wealth, from meanness and obscurity 
to repute and honour, whilst you, on the contrary, have 
fallen from honour to obscurity, from wealth to indigence. 
For the riches of a state I consider to be allies, confidence, 
good-will; of all which you are destitute. And by your 
neglecting these things, and suffering your interests thus to 
be swept away, Philip has grown prosperous and mighty, 
formidable to all the Greeks and barbarians, whilst you are 
forlorn and abject, in the abundance of your market magni- 
ficent, but in your national defences ridiculous.’ 

Some of our orators, I observe, take not the same thought 
for you as for themselves. They say that you should keep 
quiet, though you are injured; but they cannot themselves 
keep quiet among you, though no one injures them. Come, 
- raillery apart, suppose you were thus questioned, Aristode- 
mus,’—“ Tell me, as you know perfectly well, what every one 
else knows, that the life of private men is secure and free 
from trouble and danger, whilst that of statesmen is exposed 
to scandal and misfortune, full of trials and hardships every 

1 The whole of the foregoing passage is taken, with some little varia- 
tion, from the speech on the Chersonese. It certainly would seem 
strange, if this Oration had been forged by any grammarian, that he 
should have borrowed thus by wholesale from Demosthenes. There is 
perhaps less difficulty in the supposition that Demosthenes repeated his 
own words. 

2 This man was a tragic actor, and charged by Demosthenes with 
being a partisan of Philip. He was the first person who proposed 
peace with Macedonia, shortly before the embassy of ten. See the 
Argument to the Oration on the Peace. 

3.1 have taken φιλαίτιον in the passive sense, as it is explained by 
Reiske and Schaefer, though it searcely suits the character of the word 
Compare Shakspeare, Henry V. Act IV. Sc. 1. 

4 O hard condition, twin-born with greatness, 
Subjected to the breath of every fool ! 
What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy é 
L 
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day, how comes it that you prefer, not the quiet and easy 
tife, but the one surrounded with peril?”—what should you 
say? If we admitted the truth of what would be your 
best possible answer, namely, that all you do is for hcnour 
and renown, I wonder what puts it into your head, that you 
ought from such motives to exert yourself and undergo toil 
and danger, whilst you advise the state to give up exertion 
and remain idle. You cannot surely allege, that Aristode- 
mus ought to be of importance at Athens, and Athens to be 
of no account among the Greeks. Nor again do I see, that 
for the commonwealth it is safe to mind her own affairs only, 
and hazardous for you, not to be a superlative busy-body.' 
On the contrary, to you I see the utmost peril from your 
meddling and over-meddling, to the commonwealth peril 
from her inactivity. But I suppose, you inherit a reputation 
from your father and grandfather, which it were disgraceful 
in your own person to extinguish, whereas the ancestry of 
the state was ignoble and mean. This again is not sco. Your 
father was a thief? if he resembled you, whereas by the 
ancestors of the commonwealth, as all men know, the 
Greeks have twice been rescued from the brink of destruc- 
tion. Truly the behaviour of some persons, in private and 
in public, is neither equitable nor constitutional. How is it 
equitable, that certain of these men, returned from prison, 
should not know themselves, while the state, that once pro- 
tected all Greece and held the foremost place, is sunk in 
ignominy and humiliation ? 

Much could I add on many points, but I will forbear. It 
is not, I believe, to lack of words that our distresses have 
¥en owing either now or heretofore. The mischief is when 
you, after listening to sound arguments, and all agreeing in 
their justice, sit to hear with equal favour those who try to 
defeat and pervert them; not that you are ignorant of the 
men; (you are certain at the first glance, who speak for hire 
and are Philip’s political agents, and who speak sincerely for 


1 All the translators have mistaken τῶν ἄλλων πλέον, which is simply 
more than others,” as Wolf explains it. 

? This seems to shock Leland, who spoils the pungency of the ex- 
pression by rendering it: “Your father was like you, and therefore base 
and infamous.” Auger remarks: “ L’invective de Démosthene est fort 
eloquente, mais bien violente. L’amour de la patrie, contre laquelte 
cans doute agissait Aristodéme, peut seul en excuser la vivacité.” 
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your good ;) your object is to find fault with these, turn the 
thing into laughter and raillery, and escape the performance 
of your duty. 

Such is the truth, spoken with perfect freedom, purely 
from good-will and for the best: not a speech fraught with 
flattery and mischief and deceit, to earn money for the 
speaker, and to put the commonwealth into the hands of our 
enemies. I say, you must either desist from these practices, 
or blame none but yourselves for the wretched condition of 
your affairs. 


THE ORATION ON THE LETTER. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Athenians had been persuaded by the advice of Demosthenes to 
solicit the aid of Persia. This was accorded, and events had hap- 
pened on the Propontine coast, which made it peculiarly needful. 
Towards the close of the year B.c. 342 Philip commenced the siege 
of Selymbria, and early in the following year, that city having been 
taken, laid siege to Perinthus. But here he met with an obstinate 
resistance: Perinthus was strong by nature and well fortified. The 
satraps of Western Asia had supplied it with a stock of provisions 
and ammunition, and a large body of Greek mercenaries. Byzan- 
tium also had sent assistance. Philip, after making great efforts to 
take Perinthus by storm, turned the siege into a blockade, and 
marched northward against Byzantium. Here he was no more 
successful than he had been at Perinthus. The Byzantines had well 
prepared themselves to resist his attack, and received powerful aid 
not only from their old allies of Cos, Chios, and Rhodes, but also 
from other parts of Greece, and especially from Athens. In order to 
reconcile the Byzantines to his countrymen, with whom they had 
been at variance ever since the Social war, Demosthenes himself 
undertook a voyage to the Bosphorus. By his exertions an alliance 
was concluded, and an Athenian fleet was sent under the command of 
Chares; but Chares being feared and disliked by the Byzantines, they 
refused to admit him into the town; and afterwards Phocion was 
despatched with a hundred and twenty ships and a considerable body 
of toops. The result of these effective measures was, that Philip 
was vaffled in his attempts on both cities, and compelled to raise the 
siege. 

{n the meantime important operations had taken place elsewhere. An 
expedition had been sent under the command of Phocion to Eubeea, 
of which we have no detailed account, but the result was, that the 
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Macedonian party was overpowered, and Clitarchus and Philistides, 
the partisans of Philip, were expelled from the island. A fleet was 
then sent by the Athenians into the Pagasean bay, which took some 
Thessalian towns, and seized Macedonian merchant-men on the 
coast. The island of Halonnesus was recovered from Philip by a 
sudden inenrsion of the Peparethians. This was revenged by Philip, 
who ravaged Peparethus, and compelled the islanders to restore their 
conquest. 

Philip saw that peace with Athens could no longer be preserved even in 
name. Under this conviction, and not, as Mitford says, in alarm at 
the fourth Philippic, he wrote a letter to the Athenians, (the letter 
which follows this Oration,) in which he reproaches them with the 
various acts of hostility which they had committed, and concludes 
with a virtual declaration of war. An assembly was held, at which 
this letter was read, and Demosthenes is supposed to have delivered 
the following speech in reply to it. The exact time when the letter 
was received is uncertain; but it would appear from the internal 
evidence, to have been after the siege of Perinthus had commenced, 
and'before that of Byzantium. The arguments of Philip produced 
no effect ; things had gone too far for reconciliation ; and it was not 
difficult for Demosthenes to obtain a decree for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

It will be seen on a perusal of the letter and answer, that the orator 
does not attempt to meet the specific charges and complaints of 
Philip. We have nothing but the old arguments, showing the 
necessity of succouring Perinthus and Byzantium, as formerly of 
succouring Olynthus; the real weakness of Philip’s empire, and the 
good chance that by vigorous measures it might be overturned. 
Mitford considers that it was impossible to confute the reasoning of 
Philip, and therefore that bold invective was the only thing that re- 
mained for the orator. And even Leland says, it would have been 
difficult to answer the letter particularly, because, though Athens 
had the better cause, she had committed many irregularities. I 
cannot agree with this view of the question. If Philip had been the 
good-natured easy person that Mitford represents, who was raised to 
the surface of Greek affairs by the merest accidents, and rather had 
greatness thrust upon him by the opposition of the Athenians, than 
either sought or desired it himself, then indeed the acts of hostility 
which Philip complains of might justly be regarded as breaches of 
good faith, and violations by Athens of the law of nations. But I 
read the history of the times very differently. Philip had been for 
many years pursuing his career of conquest steadily and successfully. 
The Chersonese, Eubcea, all the possessions of the Athenians, their 
commerce and their corn-trade, were at this time in imminent 
danger. War between Athens and Macedonia, if not cpen, was 
understood : argument was out of the question. 

But why should Philip address a letter of-complaint to a people so bent 
on hostilities? Why did the wolf complain of the lamb? An ag- 
gressive power has never lacked a pretext for making war in either 
ancient times or modern. It was a part of Philip’s system, not only 
in his dealings with Athens, but with other states, to make friendly 
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evertures and pacific professions, when he meditated some decisive 
blow. By this means he gained credit for moderation with neutral 
states, and he created a party for himself within the state which he 
had designs upon. He put colourable arguments into the mouths of 
his adherents, distracted the efforts of the people, and at all events 
gained time for the prosecution of his schemes. It is argued with 
much force and justice in the exordium of the Oration on Halon- 
nesus, that the tendency of such correspondence was, to deter the 
adversaries of Philip from expressing their opinions freely. 

But for motives of this kind, Philip would hardly have adopted the 
strain of remonstrance which we read inthe Letter. He could never 
seriously believe, that the Athenians would resign their claims on 
Amphipolis, because it belonged to Macedonia in very early times, or 
would give up the Persian alliance because it was a disgraceful con- 
nexion. It should be observed however that the Athenians afforded 
him a handle for using such arguments, by declaiming in the same 
style themselves when it suited them; and Philip perhaps was 
pleased at the idea of beating them with their own weapons. The 
language of the epistle is simple and dignified, and may be regarded 
as a good specimen of a diplomatic paper. The pith lies in the 
last clause, which contains a threat of war. 

For these reasons it could scarcely have been worth while for the 
orator, to answer every particular charge contained in the Letter. 
Nor can such omission be deemed an agument against the genuine- 
ness of the Oration. This however has been doubted by many critics; 
and it may be allowed, that a good part of the speech is not very 
suitable to the occasion upon which it purports to have been spoken. 


ATHENIANS! that Philip, instead of concluding peace with 
us, only deferred the war, has now become manifest to you 
all. Ever since he gave Halus to the Pharsalians,’ and 
settled the Phocian business, and subdued all Thrace, making 
fictitious charges and inventing unjust pretexts, he has been 
actually carrying on war against Athens; and now in the 
letter which he has sent he avowedly declares it. That it 
becomes you, neither to fear his power nor to withstand him 
ignobly, but with men and money and ships, in short, with 
all you have unsparingly to prosecute the war, I will en- 
deavour to show. 

In the first place, Ὁ Athenians, you may expect that the 
gods are your greatest allies and defenders, when Philip, 
violating his faith and disregarding his oaths to them, has 


1 Parmenio was besieging Halus in Thessaly during the first embassy 
of the Athenians for peace. Philip told the ambassadors, he desired 
their mediation between the people of Halus and Pharsalus. He after- 
wards took the former city, and gave it up to the Pharsalians, who were 
his devoted allies. 
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perfidiously broken the peace. In the second place, he has 
exhausted all the tricks by which he once rose to greatness, 
continually deceiving some people and promising them signal 
benefits. It is understood by the Perinthians and Byzantines 
and their allies, that he wishes to deal with them in the same 
manner that he dealt with the Olynthians formerly: it 
escapes not the Thessalians, that he designs to be the master 
of his allies and not their chief: he is suspected by the 
Thebans, for holding Niceea' with a garrison, for having crept 
into the Amphictyonic council, for drawing to himself the 
embassies from Peloponnesus,’ and stealing their confederacy 
from them : so that of his former friends some are at war 
with him irreconcilably, some are no longer hearty auxi- 
liaries, all are jealous and complaining of him. Besides— 
what is of no small moment—the satraps of Asia have just 
thrown in mercenary troops for the relief of Perinthus, and 
now that hostility has begun between them, and the peril is 
imminent if Byzantium should be reduced, not only will 
they assist us with alacrity themselves, but they will urge 
the Persian king to supply us with money; and he possesses 
greater wealth than all nations put together; he has such 
influence over proceedings here, that in our former wars with 
Lacedzemon, whichsoever side he joined, he caused them to 
vanquish their opponents, and now siding with us he will 
easily beat down the power of Philip. } 

With these advantages, I will not deny, that Philip has by 
favour of the peace snatched from us many fortresses and 
harbours and other like conveniences for war; yet I observe, 
that if an alliance is consolidated by good-will, and all who 
take part in the wars have a common interest, the union is 
firm and lasting; whereas, if it be kept up by deceit and 
violence, with insidious and ambitious views, (as this of 


1 On account of its neighbourhood to the pass of Thermopylee. 

? The Messenians and Arcadians. See the Argument to the second 
Philippic. Those people had been the allies of the Thebans since the 
time of Epaminondas, but were now more inclined to Philip, as being 
better able to protect them. Jacobs renders the following words: und 
ein Biindniss mit Jenen beabsichtigt hat, reading προαιρούμενος. 
Mitford, who in his history of Greece has given a full translation οὗ. 
Philip’s letter and the speech in answer, renders this passage vaguely : 
“The Peloponnesians he requires to attend him by their embassi 2 
and to make their alliance with him exclusive. ' : 
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Philip is,) any slight pretence, any accidental failure, shakes 
to pieces and destroys it all in a moment.' And by much 
consideration, men of Athens, I find, not caly that the allies 
of Philip have come to distrust and dislike him, but that 
even his own subjects are not well-disposed or loyal, or what 
people imagine. Generally speaking, the Macedonian power, 
as an auxiliary,’ is important and useful, but by itself it is 
_ feeble, and. ridiculously disproportioned to these gigantic 
enterprises. Moreover this very man by his wars, his expe- 
ditions, and all the proceedings which may seem to establish 
his greatness, has rendered it more precarious for himself. 
Don’t suppose, men of Athens, that Philip and his subjects 
delight in the same things. Bear in mind, that he desires 
glory, they security ; he cannot gain his object without 
hazard ; they want not to leave parents, wives, and children 
at home, to wear themselves out and risk their lives for him 
every day.° 

Hence one may judge, what the feelings of the Macedonian 
people towards Philip are. As to his guards and the leaders 
_of his mercenaries, you will find they have a reputation for 
courage, yet live in greater terror than men of no repute. 
For those are in danger only from the enemy ; these fear 
flatterers and calumniators more than battles : those together 
with the whole army fight their opponents in the field ; 
these have their full share in the hardships of war, and it is 
also their peculiar lot to dread the humours of the king, 
Besides, if any common soldier does wrong, he is punished 
according to his desert ; but with these men, it is when they 
have achieved the most signal success that they are most 
᾿ outrageously vilified and abused. No reasonable man can dis- 
believe this statement; for he is reported by those wh’ have 


1 Compare the second Olynthiac, p. 47, where this same passage 
occurs with some variation. 

2 The following is Mitford’s translation of this passage—‘ The Mace- 
donian power is become considerable by accretion. Of itself it is weak, 
and utterly unproportioned to support the authority which musi ulti- 
mately rest on it.” This is a strange mistake. Jacobs’ version is:— 
Kann zwar die makedonische Macht als Zugabe einen Ausschlag geben, 
dn sich uber ist sie schwach, und in Kiicksicht auf die Grosse der Sache 
werachtlich. 

8 Many of these observations are applicable to France, harassed and 
worn out by conscriptions in the latter part of Napoleon’s reign. 
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livea with him to be so covetous of honour, that, wishing all 
the noblest exploits to be considered his own, he is more 
offended with the generals and officers who have achieved 
anything praiseworthy, than with those who have altogether. 
miscarried. 

How then, under such circumstances, have they for a long 
time faithfully adhered to him? Because for the present, men 
of Athens, success throws a shade over all this: good fortune 
covers the faults of men, screens them wonderfully: but let 
him fail in something, and all will be fully revealed. It is 
the same as in the human body. When a man is healthy, he 
has no feeling of local disorders ; but when he falls ill, every 
sore is felt, whether he has a rupture, or a sprain, or any 
member not perfectly sound. Just so with monarchies or 
other states: whilst they are successful in war, their weak- 
nesses are imperceptible to most men; but when they have 
suffered a reverse, (which Philip very likely will, having taken 
on him a burden beyond his strength,) all their difficulties 
become manifest to the world. 

Yet if any Athenian, seeing that Philip has been fortunate, 
therefore thinks it hard and terrible to contend with him, 
such person, I grant, exercises a prudent forethought. For 
indeed fortune is the prime—nay, the sole mover in all the ~ 
business of mankind. Nevertheless in many respects might 
our good fortune be preferred to Philip’s. The leadership 
that we have received from our ancestors takes its date, not 
before Philip only, but (let me say roundly) before all the 
kings that ever reigned in Macedonia. They have paid tribute 
to the Athenians, but Athens has never paid tribute to any 
nation. We have more title than Philip to the favour of the 
gods, inasmuch as we have invariably shown more regard to 
religion and justice. 


1 Tn the similar passage, in the second Olynthiac, p. 49, I have 
translated φιλοτιμία jealousy, not, with the majority of translators, 
ambition. My reason was, that the Greek word appears to be used in a 
bad sense, which would not be suitably expressed by ambition. I con- 
cede however that jealousy does not comprehend the whole meaning 
Nor would any single word. Shakspeare’s “jealous in honour” has a 
somewhat different application. The expression in the text here is 
Shakspearian. See Henry V. Act IV. Se. 3. 


But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
T am the most offending soul alive. 


i 
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How comes it then, that Philip has obtained more successes 
than you in the former war? Because, O men of Athens, (I 
will tell you candidly,) he takes the field himself, he toils, he 
faces the danger, letting slip no opportunity, omitting no 
season of the year: whilst we—the truth must be spoken — 
sit idling here, delaying always and voting, and asking in the 
market-place if there is any news. But what greater news 
could there be, than a man of Macedonia contemning Athe- 
nians, and daring to send such an epistle as you have just 
heard? Again ; he keeps soldiers in his pay, aye, and some 
of our orators besides, who, imagining they carry his presents 
home, are not ashamed to live for Philip, and perceive not, 
that they are selling for petty lucre all that belongs to their 
country and themselves. We neither attempt to disturb any 
of his proceedings, nor like to maintain mercenaries, nor dare 
to take the field in person. It is no wonder then, that he has 
gained advantages over us in the former war: it is rather 
strange that we, doing nothing that becomes a people at war, 
expect to vanquish one who pursues all the measures neces- 


“sary to conquest. 


You must reflect on all this, men of Athens, consider that 
we have not even the power of saying we are at peace—since 
Philip has now declared war and commenced it in earnest— 
spare not any treasures, public or private ; march eagerly all 
to battle, wherever occasion calls; and employ better generals 
than before. Let none of you suppose, that by the same 
proceedings ' which have damaged the commonwealth it can 
again recover and improve. Imagine not, that while you are 
as remiss as you have been, others will strive zealously for 
your welfare. Bear in mind how disgraceful it is, that your 
fathers underwent numerous hardships and fearful dangers 


warring with the Lacedeemonians, whilst you will not coura- 


geously defend even the well-earned honours which they 
bequeathed you ; and that a man springing from Macedonia 
is so enamoured of danger, that, to enlarge his empire, he has 


1 Auger and the English translators take δι᾽ ὧν---διὰ τούτων to mean 


“persons, supposing yap to refer only to the last clause of the preceding 


sentence. I understand γὰρ as referring to the whole of the orator’s 
advice, not to the last point only. The reader will find that in the 
similar passage in the second Olynthiac (26, Bekker’s edition) the words 
τῶν αὐτῶν πράξεων are introduced; which makes it more probable that 
-ovrwy here is neuter. Jacobs and Pabst take it as I do. 
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been wounded all over his body fighting with the enemy, 
whilst Athenians, whose birthright it is to submit to none; 
but to conquer all in war, through slackness or effeminacy 
desert the conduct of their ancestors and the interests of their 
country. 

Not to be tedious, f say we must all prepare ourselves for 
war; the Greeks we must invite, not by words but by deeds, 
to espouse our alliance. All speech is idle, unattended by 
action ; and Athenian speech the more so on this account, 
that we are reputed more dexterous in the use of it than any 
of the Greeks. 


THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This is the Letter to which the preceding Oration purports to be a 
reply. For the circumstances which gave rise to it, see the Argument 
of the Oration. 


Purip to the senate and people of Athens greeting :-— 


Whereas I have frequently sent ambassadors, that we may 
abide by our oaths and agreements, and you paid them no 
regard, I thought proper to write to you concerning the 
matters in which I consider myself aggrieved. Marvel not 
at the length of this epistle ; for, there being many articles of 
complaint, it is necessary to explain myself clearly upon all. 

First then; after Nicias the herald was snatched from my 
dominions, you chastised not the culprits, but imprisoned the 
injured party for ten months; and my letters, of which he 
was the bearer, you read on the hustings,! 

Secondly, when the Thasians were receiving in their port 
the Byzantine galleys and all pirates that chose to enter, you 
took no notice, although the treaty expressly declares, that 
whoever act thus shall be enemies. 

Again, about the same time Diopithes made an irruption 

1 It is mentioned by Plutarch that a letter from Philip to his Queen 
Ulympias, which fell into the hands of the Athenians, was returned un- 


spened. But whether it was on this or another occasion, does not 
Sppear, 
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into my territory, carried off the inhabitants of Crobyle and 
Tiristasis’ for slaves, and ravaged the adjacent parts of Thrace ; 
proceeding to such lawless extremities, that he seized Amphi- 
lochus who came to negotiate about the prisoners, and, after 
putting on him the hardest durance, took from him a ransom 
of nine talents. And this he did with the approbation of the 
people. Howbeit, to offer violence to a herald and ambas- 
sadors is considered impious by all nations, and especially by 
you. Certain it is, when the Megarians killed Anthemo- 
_eritus,’ your people went so far as to exclude them from the 
mysteries, and erect a statue before their gates for a monu- 
ment of the crime. Then is it not shameful that you are 
seen committing the same offence, for which, when you were 
the sufferers, you so detested the authcrs ? 
Further, Callias* your general took all the towns situate 


Τ᾽ Crobyle must have been in Thrace. Tiristasis ismentioned by Pliny 
as a place in the Chersonese. Probably then it was near Cardia, not far 
from the isthmus. 

2 The Athenians, having charged the people of Megara with pro- 
faning a piece of consecrated ground, sent Anthemocritus to admonish 
them to desist from the sacrilege. The Megarians put him to death, 
and drew upon themselves the wrath of their powerful neighbours, whe 
passed the decree of excommunication here referred to. The monument 
which recorded their impiety was to be seen in the time of Pausanias, 
on the sacred road leading from Athens to Eleusis. 

3 This is the same Callias, ruler of Chalcis, whom we have seen 
opposing the Athenians at the time when Phocion was sent to assist 
Plutarch of Eretria. (See the Oration on the Peace, p. 75, note.) At 
the battle of Tamyne Callias had been aided by Macedonian troops; 
but after the departure of Phocion, and the decline of the Athenian 
interest in Eubcea, he formed the scheme of bringing the whole island 
under his own sway, or at least of making it independent. This did 
not suit the views of Philip, and Callias, having lost his favour, tried to 
-form a connexion with the Thebans. Failing in this attempt, he 
determined to unite himself to Athens, and accordingly came over and 
concerted with Demosthenes and his party a plan for a revolution in 
Eubcea. It was not possible to accomplish this by negotiation, owing 
to the strength of Macedonian influence, which was confirmed by the 
occurrences at Oreus and Eretria. (See the Oration on the Chersonese, 
p. 107, note 1.) At length, by the exertions of Demosthenes, a decree 
was passed to send troops into Eubcea; and Phocion, to whom the com- 
mand was entrusted, overpowered the Macedonian garrisons, and ex- 
pelled Clitarchis and Philistides from the island. This was 8.6. 341. 
Afterwards, it seems, an Athenian force, under the command of Callias, 
crossed the narrow strait that separates the north of Eubcea from 
Thessaly, and made the attack, which Philip here speaks of, on the 
towns in the bay of Pagasze. 
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in the Pagaszean bay, towns under treaty with you and in 
alliance with me ; and sold all people bound for Macedonia, 
adjudging them enemies ; and on this account you praised 
him in your decrees. So that I am puzzled to think, what 
worse could happen, if you were confessedly at war with me: 
for when we were in open hostility, you used to send out pri- 
vateers and sell people sailing to our coast, you assisted my 
enemies, infested my country. 

Yet more ; you have carried your animosity and violence 
so far, that you have even sent ambassadors to the Persian, 
to persuade him to make war against me: a thing which is 
most surprising: for before he gained Egypt and Pheenicia, 
you resolved,' in case of any aggression on his part, to invite 
me as. well as the other Greeks to oppose him; but now you 
have such an overflow of malice against me, as to negotiate 
with him for an offensive alliance. Anciently, as 1 am in- 
formed, your ancestors condemned the Pisistratids for bringing 
the Persian to invade Greece: yet you are not ashamed of 
doing the same thing, for which you continue to reproach the 
tyrants.? 

In addition to other matters, you write in your decrees, 
commanding me to let Teres* and Cersobleptes rule in Thrace, 
because they are Athenians. I know nothing of them as 
being included in the treaty of peace with you, or as inscribed 
on the pillars, or as being Athenians ; I know however, that 
Teres took arms with me against you, and that Cersobleptes 
was anxious to take the oaths separately to my ambassadors, 


The time referred to is 8.0. 354, when there was a rumour of a 
Persian invasion, and a proposal at Athens to declare war against Arta- 
xerxes, upon which Demosthenes made the speech de Symmoriis. 
Pheenicia and Egypt were recovered some years after that. The argu- 
ment of Philip is, that since the recovery of those provinces Persia was 
more dangerous than before, and therefore it was more disgraceful for a 
Greek state to be connected with that monarchy. 

? If the Emperor of Russia at the present day was to reproach England 
with the alliance of Turkey, designating the Sultan as the common 
enemy of Europe, we should scarcely think it worth a serious reply. 
His relation to us is not unlike that of Philip to the Athenians; nor 
would it be very surprising, if some years hence an English garrison 
occupied Constantinople. 

3 Of Teres nothing is known, but from this passage: he must have 
been a prince in the interior of Thrace. As to Cersobleptes, so fre: 
quently mentioned in the orations of Demosthenes, see Appendix III 
on the Thracian Chersonese. 
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but was prevented by your generals pronouncing him an 
ene11y of Athens. How can it be equitable or just, when it 
suits your purpose, to call him an enemy of the state, and 
when you desire to calumniate me, to declare the same person 
your citizen—and on the death of Sitaices,' to whom you im- 
parted the freedom of your city, to make friendship imme- 
diately with his murderer, but on behalf of Cersobleptes to 
espouse a war with me !—knowing too as you must, that, of 
the persons who receive such gifts, none have the least regard 
for your laws or decrees? However—to omit all else and be 
concise—you bestowed citizenship on Evagoras of Cyprus,? 


1 Tt is impossible, for the reasons stated in Jacobs’ note, that this can 
refer to the Sitalces, King of the Odryse, and ally of the Athenians, 
whose wars and death are related by Thucydides. He fell in a battle 
with the Triballi, and was succeeded by his nephew Seuthes. It was 
his son Sadocus, and not he, that was made a citizen of Athens. Tour. 
neil tries to get over the difficulty by suggesting that Seuthes was sus- 
pected of murdering him; but there is no evidence that the Athenians 
entered into treaty with Seuthes till long afterwards. Hewever, the 
circumstances here mentioned exactly apply to Cotys, father of Cerso- 
bleptes, who had the honour of Athenian citizenship conferred on him, 
for which he showed very little gratitude in his subsequent conduct, 
and accordingly, when he was murdered by Python and Heraclides of 
4inus, the Athenians rewarded them with citizenship and a golden 
crown. Sitalces therefore may have been a mistake, or a slip of the pen, 
for Cotys. Mitford had come to the same conclusion before Jacobs. 

2 Evagoras, the friend of Conon, who assisted the Athenians in the re- 
establishment of their independence, was made a citizen of Athens, and 
statues of him and of Conon were placed side by side in the Ceramicus, 
He aimed at becoming absolute master of Cyprus, and was engaged in 
a long war against the Persian king, in which he was ultimately over- 
powered, but, on submission to Artaxerxes, was permitted to rule in Sala- 
mis. On his death, s.c. 374, he was succeeded by his son Nicocles, who 
was father of the Evagoras here referred to. Nicoeles did not reign 
-long, and the young Evagoras was afterwards driven from Salamis by a 
successful usurper. Cyprus was at this period divided among several 
princes, who afterwards joined the great rebellion of Phoenicia and 
Egypt against Artaxerxes. Meanwhile Evagoras had passed into the 
service of the Persian king, and was perhaps dwelling in Caria, when 
Idrieus the prince of Caria appointed him, together with Phocion the 
Athenian, to command the armament collected for the reduction of 
Cyprus. This was s.c. 351. Cyprus was reduced in the following 
year; but Evagoras, instead of being rewarded, as he expected, with 
the principality of his native town, was appointed to a government in 
Asia. In this he misconducted himself, and fled to Cyprus, where he 
was arrested and put to death, The honour which it appears he re- 
ceived, of Athenian citizenship, may have been owing to respect to his 
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and Dionysius of Syracuse,’ and their descendants. If you can 
persuade the people who expelled each of those princes to re- 
instate them in their government, then recover Thrace from. 
me, all that Teres and Cersobleptes reigned over. But if 
against the parties, who mastered Evagoras and Dionysius, 
you will not utter a word of complaint, and yet continue to 
annoy me, how can I be wrong in resisting you ? 

On this head I have many arguments yet remaining, which 
I purposely omit. But as to the Cardians, I avow myself 
their auxiliary ; for I was aliied to them before the peace, 
and you refused to come to an arbitration, although I made 
many offers, and they not a few. Surely I should be the basest 
of men, if, deserting my allies, I paid more regard to you, 
who have harassed me all along, than to those who have 
always been my steadfast friends. 

Another thing I must not leave unnoticed. You have 
arrived at such a pitch of arrogance, that, while formerly 
you did but remonstrate with me on the matters aforesaid, in 
the recent case, where the Peparethians complained of harsh 
treatment, you ordered your general to obtain satisfaction 
from me on their account.’ Yet I punished them less severely 
than they deserved. For they in time of peace seized Halon- 
nesus, and would restore neither the place nor the gairison, 
though I sent many times about them. You objected*® not 
to the injury which the Peparethians had done me, but only 


grandfather's memory and his connexion with Phocion. Or perhaps 
the honour inherited from his grandfather may be referred to, or pos- 
sibly. Philip may be confounding the elder and younger Evagoras. At 
all events, the comparison is not a happy one. 

1 This refers to the younger Dionysius, twice expelled from Syracuse, 
first by Dion, 8.0. 356, afterwards by Timoleon, Β.σ. 343. He was in 
alliance with Sparta, and sent troops to her assistance against Epami- 
nondas. His connexion with Athens began, after she had made common 
cause with Sparta: from that time many Athenians resorted to hig 
court, and (among others) Plato is said to have visited him. . 

2 Peparethus is in the same group of islands with Halonnesas 
Philip’s ravaging of Peparethus is spoken of in the Oration for the 
Crown. As to these circumstances, see the Argument to the Oration on 
Halonnesus. 

5 The critics find a difficulty here, because ἐπισκήπτω commonly 
governs a dative case ; and it has been proposed to read ἐπεσκέψασθε, 

" which Auger, Jacobs, and Schaefer prefer. But it might’ well be, that 
Philip's Greek was not the very best Attic; of which there is more 
thau one example to be found in this letter. 
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to their punishment, well knowing that I took the island 
neither from them nor from you, but from the pirate Sos- 
tratus. If now you declare, that you gave it up to Sostratus, 
you acknowledge to having commissioned pirates; but if he 
got possession against your will, what hardship have you 
suffered by my taking it and rendering the coast safe for 
navigators? I had such regard for your state, that I offered 
you the island ; yet your orators would not let you accept it, 
but counselled you to obtain restitution, in order that, if I 
submitted to your command, I might confess my occupation 
to be unlawful, if I refused to abandon the place, your com- 
monalty might suspect me. Perceiving which, I challenged 
you to a reference of the question, so that, if it were decided 
to be mine, the place should be given by me to you, if it were 
adjudged yours, then I should restore it to the people. This 
I frequently urged ; you would not listen ; and the Pepare- 
thians seized the island. What then became it me to do? 
Not to punish the violators of their oaths? not to avenge 
myself on the perpetrators of these gross outrages? If 
the island belonged to the Peparethians, what business had 
Athenians to demand it? If it was yours, why resent you 
not their unlawful seizure ' 

To such a degree of enmity have we advanced, that, wishing: 
to pass with my ships into the Hellespont, I was compelled 
to escort them along the coast through the Chersonese with 
my army, as your colonists according to the resolution of 
Polycrates were making war against me, and you were sanc- 
tioning it by your decrees, and your general was inviting the 
Byzantines to join him, and proclaiming everywhere, that he 
had your instructions to commence war on the first oppor- 
tunity. Notwithstanding these injuries, I refrained from 
attacking either your fleet or your territory,! though I was 


1 [ take τῆς πόλεως to be the genitive governed by τῶν τριήρων and τῆς 
χώρας, while all other translators take it to be dependent on ἀπεσχόμην. 
Lelend and Spillan render it “ your city,” meaning the city of Athens, 
I suppose. Jacobs and Pabst are to the same effect. It appears to me, 
that there is no reference here to any measures against Attica or the 
city of Athens, nor to any other hostilities against her but such as 
might have been taken in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont. 
Philip says: “1 did not attack either the ships or the territory of your 
state;” that is; “I neither attacked your fleet which was watching in 
the Hellespont to prevent the passage of mine into the Propontis, not 
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in a condition to take the greater part, if not all; and I have 
persisted in offering to submit our mutual complaints to arbi- 
tration. Consider now, whether it is fairer to decide by arms 
or by argument, to pronounce the award yourselves or per- 
suade others to do so: reflect also, how unreasonable it is, 
that Athens should compel Thasians and Maronites to a 
judicial settlement of their claims to Stryme,' yet refuse to 
determine her disputes with me in the same manner, espe- 
cially when you know, that, if beaten, you will lose nothing, 
if successful, you will get what is in my possession. 

The most unaccountable thing of all, in my opinion, is this 
—when I sent ambassadors from the whole confederacy,” that 
they might be witnesses, and desired to make a just arrange- 
ment with you on behalf of the Greeks, you would not even 
hear what the deputies had to propose on the subject, though 
it was in your power, either to secure against all danger the 
parties mistrustful of me, or plainly to prove me the basest 
of mankind. That was the interest of the people, but it 
suited not the orators. To them—as persons acquainted with 
your government say—peace is war, and war is peace: for 
they always get something from the generals, either by sup- 
porting or calumniating. them, and also, by railing on your 
hustings at the most eminent citizens and most illustrious 
did I commit any hostilities in the Chersonese, but only marched 
through it, as a measure of necessity, passing along the coast to protect 
my fieet.”—The presence of a land force on the coast, to protect a fleet, 
was not uncommon in Greek warfare.—Francis saw the difficulty of 
supposing an allusion to the city of Athens, and has rendered it: “ We 
restrained ourselves from attempting aught against your republic, your 
galleys, and your territories.” And Auger too, whose translation is: “Je 
vous épargnai; je ne touchai ni 4 vos vaisseaux ni ἃ vos domaines.” 
Next to the construction which I adopt, I should prefer taking the two 
last. genitives as an epexegesis of τῆς πόλεως. By the τὰ πλεῖστα ἢ 
πάντα, I understand both the ships and the towns in the Chersonese. 
Philip’s boast would be an extraordinary one, according to the majority 
of the translators. Mitford avoided the difficulty by rendering τῆς 
πόλεως, “ your towns.” 

_' Maronea and Stryme were neighbouring towns, on the coast of 
Whrace, north-east of the island of Thasos. Stryme was founded by 
the Thasians, whom the Maronites endeavoured to deprive of their 
colony. 

* This seems to have been the embassy that led to the second Philip- 
ic. See the argument to that Oration. By “the whole confederacy,” 
e means the Amphictyoniec union, and affects to treat the Athenians as 

belonging to it. 
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foreigners, they acquire credit with the multitude fur being 
friends of the constitution. 

Easy were it for me, at a very small expense, to silence 
their invectives, and make them pronounce my panegyric.! 
‘But I should be ashamed to purchase your good-will fron. 
these men, who—besides other things—have reached such a 
point of assurance, as to contest Amphipolis with me, to 
which I conceive I have a far juster title than the claimants. 
For if it belongs to the earliest conquerors, how can my 
right be questioned, when Alexander my ancestor first occu- 
pied the place, from which, as the first fruits of the captive 
Medes, he brought the offering of a golden statue to Delphi ?? 
Or, should this be disputed, and the argument be, that it 
belongs to the last possessors, so likewise I have the best title ; 
for I besieged and took the place from a people, who expelled 
you and were planted by the Lacedzemonians.* But we all 
hold cities either by inheritance from our ancestors, or by 
conquest in war. You claim this city, not being either the 
first occupants or the present possessors, having abode for a 
very short period in the district, and after having yourselves 
given the strongest testimony in my favour. For I have 


1 This observation laid Philip open to a severe retort. What experi- 
ence had he of the facility of bribing orators at Athens or elsewhere? Ir 
he had none, it was a gratuitous piece of slander, and an insult to the 
Athenians, to suppose their leading statesmen so corruptible. If he 
spoke from experience, he proved the justice of what Demosthenes 
asserted of him, and the danger to be apprehended from his intrigues. 

2 Auger has justly remarked, that Philip’s assertion here is contrary 
‘to the historical evidence which has been handed down to us. The city 
of Amphipolis did not exist in the time of this Alexander, but was 
founded many years after by Hagnon the Athenian. Nor is there any 
account of his having gained a victory over the Persians, though 
Herodotus speaks of the golden statue which he erected * Delphi. He 
was at first compelled to follow in the train of Xerxes, though he after- 
wards came over to the Greeks, and his desertion was.considered by 
them as highly meritorious. It is not unlikely, that there were tra- 
ditions concerning him in Macedonia, unknown to the southern Greeks 
and Philip himself might well put faith in them. Supposing the facts 
here asserted to be true, the argument, as against the Athenians, who 
set up a prior title in point of time, was conclusive. But, except as an 
argumentum ad hominem, it could be worth little or nothing. 

3 After the death of Brasidas, the Amphipolitans paid divine honours 
to his memory, and treated him as their founder, destroying ev2ry 
vestige of Hagnon the Atheman. Therefore they are spoken of az 
being a Lacedsemonian colony. 

MZ 
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frequently written in letters concerning it, and you have 
acknowledged the justice of my tenure, first by making the 
peace whilst I held the city, and next by concluding alliance 
oa the same terms. How can any property stand on a firmer 
title than this, which was left to me originally by my fore- 
fathers, has again become mine in war, and thirdly has been 
conceded by you, who are accustomed to claim what you have 
not the least pretensions to 4 

Such are the complaints which I prefer. As you are the 
ageressors, as by reason of my foxbearance you are making 
new encroachments, and doing me all the mischief you can, 
I will in a just cause defend myself, and, calling the gods to 
witness, bring the quarrel between us to an issue. 


THE ORATION ON THE DUTIES OF THE STATE. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The object of this Oration is, to show the necessity of making a 
proper application of the public revenue, and compelling every 
citizen to perform service to the state. With respect to the first 
point, the advice given in the first and third Olynthiacs is in sub- 
atance repeated, viz. that the Theoric distributions should be put on 
a different footing; that the fund should either not be distributed at 
all, or that every man should accept his share as a remuneration for 
service in the army and navy, or the discharge of some other duty. 
This was but a circuitous way of proposing (as before observed) that 
the law of Eubulus should be repealed. (See the Argument to the 
first Olynthiac.) 10 is here further recommended, that the duties 
required by the state should be systematically divided among all 
classes, and performed with regularity. No specific plan however is 
pointed out. 

At what time or on what occasion tus speech was delivered, we cannot 
determine. It is mentioned in the exordium, that an assembly of the 
people was held to consider how certain public moneys should be dis- 
posed of. But this gives us no clue to the circumstances. There is 
no mention of Philip, or of any historical event in connexion with 
the subject. It is stated by the orator, that he had discussed the same 
question before; and perhaps it may be inferred from hence, that the 

' present speech was later than the Olynthiacs. Again, it may be pre- 
sumed to have been earlier than the fourth Philippic, in which 
Demomtbhenes 2ppears to have changed or modified his views on the 
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subject of the theoric fund. If however the fourth Philippie be not 
ὀρ υότος as some persons contend, the last argument can have no 
weight. 
ἴῃ Sec aes of this uncertainty, commentators are not agreed as ἐφ 
the date of the Oration before us. Pabst and some others think it 
was spoken soon after the Olynthiacs. Mitford, following Ulpian, 
places it before all the Philippics. Leland and Francis place it after 
the Philippics ; but there is very little ground for their opinion. 
Dionysius makes no mention of this speech in his letter to Ammezus ; 
and some critics have thought it spurious. 
Wir respect to the present money and the purpose for 
which you hold the assembly, men of Athens, it appears to 
me that two courses are equally easy ; either to conderon 
those who distribute and give away the public funds, to gain 
their esteem who think the commonwealth is injured by such 
means, or to advocate and recommend the system of allow- 
ances, to gratify those who are pressingly in need of them. 
Both parties praise or blame the practice, not out of regard 
to the public interest, but according to their several condi- 
tions of indigence or affluence. For my part, I would neither 
propose that the allowances be discontinued, nor speak against 
them ; yet I advise you to consider and reflect in your minds, 
that this money about which you are deliberating is a trifle, 
but the usage that grows up with it is important. If you 
will ordain it so, that your allowances be associated with the 
performance of duty, so far from injuring, you will signally 
benefit the commonwealth and yourselves. But if for your 
allowances a festival or any excuse be sufficient, while about 
your further obligations you will not even hear a word, beware 
lest, what you now consider a right practice, you may here- 
after deem a grievous error. 

My opinion is—don’t clamour at what I am going to say 
‘but hear and judge—that, as we appointed an assembly for 
the receiving of. money, so should we appoint an assembly for 
the regulation of duties! and the making provision for war; 

1 Stratis, which often signifies an assessment of taxes or tribute, is 
here used in a more enlarged sense, importing a general arrangement of 
political duties, under which every citizen is obliged to perform some 
service befitting his age and condition; for example, to pay taxes, or 
serve in the army, or hold some civil office. Thus the word bears a 
meaning similar to Shakspeare’s Act of Order: Henry V. Act 1, 
Se. 2. I have adopted a title to the Oration, which seemed nearer to 
the sense than any of the old. Leland cals it, The Oration on tha 
Regulat‘on of the State. Francis, On the State of the Republic, 
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and every man should exhibit not only a willingness to hear 
the discussion, but a readiness to act, that you may derive 
your hopes of advantage from yourselves, Athenians, and not 
be inquiring what this or that person is about. All tLe 
revenue of the state, what you now expend out of your 
‘rivate fortunes to no purpose, and what is obtained from 
your allies, I say you ought to receive, every man his share, 
those of the military age as pay, those exempt from the roll ' 
as inspection-money,’ or what you please to call it; but you 
must take the field yourselves, yield that privilege to none ; 
the force of the state must be native, and provided from these 
resources ; that you may want for nothing while you perform 
your obligations. And the general should command?’ that 
force, so that you, Athenians, may experience not the same 
results as at present—you try the generals, and the issue of 
your affairs is, “Such a one, the son of such a one, impeached 
such a one ;” nothing else—but what results !—first, that your 
allies may be attached to you not by garrisons, but by com- 
miunity of interest; secondly, that your generals may not 
have mercenaries to plunder the allies, without even seeing 
the enemy, (a course from which the emoluments are theirs 
in private, while the odium and reproach fall upon the whole 
country,) but have citizens to follow them, and do unto the 

enemy what they now do unto your friends. Besides, many ἢ 
operations require your presence, and (not to mention the 
advantage of employing our own army for our own wars,) it 
is necessary also for other purposes. If indeed you were 
content to be quiet, and not to meddle with the politics of 


Pabst, Ueber die Hinrichtung des Staats. Auger, Sur le Gouverne- 
ment de la République. Wolf, De Ordinandd Republica. From 
some of these expressions it might be inferred, that the speech was 
about constitutional reform. 

1 The roll in which were inscribed the names of all citizens qualified 
to serve in the cavalry or heavy-armed infantry. Men past the military 
age were exempt. 

? Pabst: Aufsehergebiihren. It would be the duty +f these persons, 
who received such fees, to inspect the militia roll, see that it was com- 
plete, that all the qualified citizens took their turns of service, were 

-properly armed and equipped, &c. 

_ 9. de. really and effectually command it; not be reduced by their 
necessities “~ relax the discipline of the troops, or to employ them ons 
parce see to the interests of Athens, See the second Olynthiae, 
nm ὃς NO . 
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Greece, it would be a different matter: but you assume to 
take the lead and determine the rights of others, and yet 
have not provided, nor endeavour to provide for yourselves, 
a force to guard and maintain that superiority. Whilst 
you never stirred, whilst you kept entirely aloof, the people 
of Mitylene’ have lost their constitution ; whilst you. never 
stirred, the Rhodians’ have lost theirs—our enemies, it may 
be said—true, men of Athens; but a strife with oligarchies 
for the principle of government should be considered more 
deadly than a strife with popular states on any account 
whatsoever. 

But let me return to the point—TI say, your duties must 
be marshalled; there must be the same rule for receiving 
money and performing what service is required. I have dis- 
cussed this question with you before, and shown the method 
of arranging you all, you of the heavy-armed, you of the 
cavalry, and you that are neither, and how to make a common 
provision for all. But what has caused me the greatest 
despondency, I will tell you without reserve. Amid such a 
number of important and noble objects, no man remembers 
any of the rest, but all remember the two obols.* Yet two 
obols can never be worth more than two obols; whilst, what 
1 proposed in connexion therewith, is worth the treasures of 
the Persian king—that a state possessing such a force of 
infantry, such a navy, cavalry, and revenue, should be put in 
order and preparation. 

Why, it may be asked, do I mention these things now? 
For this reason. There are men shocked at the idea of en- 
listing all the citizens on hire, whilst the advantage of order 
and preparation is universally acknowledged. Here then, I 
say, you should begin, and permit any person that pleases to 
deliver his opinion upon the subject. For thus it is. If you 
can be persuaded to believe, that now is the time for making 
arrangements, when you come to want them, they will be 
ready: but if you neglect the present time as unseasonable, 
you will be compelled to make preparations, when you have 
occasion for their use. 

τ The establishment of oligarchy at Mitylene is again alluded to in. 
the speech on the Liberty of the Rhodians. 


2 For further particulars with respect to the Rhodians, see the argu: 


ment to the speech above referred to. 
3 The sum distributed as the price of admittance to the theatres, 
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It has been said before now, I believe, Athenians, not by’ 
you the multitude, but by persons who would burst if these 
measures were carried into effeet—“What benefit have we got 
from the harangues of Demosthenes? He comes forward 
when he likes, he stuffs our ears with declamation, he abuses 
the present state of things, he praises our forefathers, he excites 
and puffs up our imaginations, and then sits down.” I can 
only say, could I persuade you to follow some of my counsels, 
I should confer upon the state such important benefits, as, if 
Τ now attempted to describe them, would appear incredible 
to many, as exceeding possibility. Yet even this I conceive 
to be no small advantage, if I accustom you to hear the best 
advice. For it is necessary, O men of Athens, that whosoever 
desires to render your commonwealth a service should begin 
by curing your ears. They. are corrupted: so many false- 
hoods have you been accustomed to hear, anything indeed 
rather than what is salutary. For instance—let. me not be 
interrupted by clamour, before I have finished--certam 
persons lately, you know, broke open the treasury :? and all 
the orators cried out, that the democracy was overthrown, the 
laws were annihilated ; or to that effect. Now, ye men of 
Athens—only see whether I speak truly—the guilty parties 
committed a crime worthy of death ; but the democracy is 
not overthrown by such means. Again, some oars were 
stolen :* and people clamoured for stripes and torture, saying 


1 Compare Shakspeare, Henry IV. Second Part, Prologue: 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

2. The ὀπισθόδομος was a chamber at the back of the Parthenon, used 
for a treasury. 

3 If this cireumstance in any way related to the story of Antiphon, 
mentioned in the Oration on the Crown, it might help to determine the 
date of this Oration. But the connexion is not sufficiently apparent. 
Leland has the following note on this passage: “We cannot well 
suppose, that the depredations made in their naval stores were really so 
slight and inconsiderable as they are represented in these extenuating 
terms. A design had lately been concerted of a very momentous and 
alarming nature, and an attempt made on the naval stores at Athens, 
which Demosthenes himself laboured with the utmost zeal to detect 
and punish. A man named Antiphon had been for some time con- 
sidered an Athenian citizen, till by examination of the registers he 
was found to be really a foreigner, was accordingly deprived of all the 
privileges of a native, and driven with ignominy from the city, 
Enraged at this disgrace, he went to Philip, and proposed to him to 
steal privately into Athens and set fire to the arsenal. The Macedonian 
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the democracy was in danger. But what doI say? I agree 
with them, that the thief merits death ; but I deny that the 
constitution is by such means overturned. How indeed it is 
in danger of subversion, no man is bold enough to tell you ; 
but I will declare. It is when you, men of Athens, are under 
bad leading,’ a heipless multitude, without arms, without 
order, without unanimity; when neither general nor any 
other person pays regard to your resolutions, no one will 
inform you of your errors, or correct them, or endeavour to 
effect a change. This it is that happens now. 

And by Jupiter, O Athenians, another sort of language is 
current among you, false and most injurious to the constitu- 
tion ; such as this, that your safety lies in the courts of 
justice, and you must guard the constitution by your votes. 
It is true, these courts are public tribunals for the decision of 
your mutual rights ; but by arms must your enemies be van- 
quished, by arms the safety of the constitution must be main- 
tained. Voting will not make your soldiers victorious, but 
they who by soldiership have overcome the enemy provide 
you with liberty and security for voting and doing what 
you please. In arms you should be terrible, in courts of 
justice humane. 

If any one thinks I talk a language above my position, this 
very quality of the speech is laudable. An oration to be 


listened readily to the proposal, and by bribes and promises encouraged 
him to make the attempt. Antiphon repaired to Athens, and was 
ludged in the port, ready to put the enterprise into execution, when 
Demosthenes, who received intimation of the design, flew to the 
Pireeus, seized and dragged the delinquent before an assembly of the 
people. Here the clamours of the Macedonian party were so violent, 
that. the accusation was slighted, and Antiphon dismissed without the 
formality of a trial. He departed, triumphing in his escape, to pursue 
his designs with greater confidence. But the court of Areopagus, 
whose province it was to take cognizance of all matters of treason 
against the state, caused him to be again seized and examined. Torture 
forced from him a full confession of his guilt, and sentence of death was 
passed and executed upon him. The detection of so dangerous a 
design might have quickened the vigilance of the people, and exaspe- 
rated their resentment against the least attempts made on their military 
stores,” This seems to have happened some time after the peace. 

3 So Pabst: schlecht geleitet. Auger: “mal gouverné.” Leland: 
“ without conduct.” Wolf takes it ina different sense: “malé educati.” 
Francis: “held in contempt.” I take ἠγμένοι to be used as im 
Thucydides, II. 65, οὐκ ἤγετο μᾶλλον ὑπ’ ὑτοῦ ἢ αὐτὸς ἦγε, 
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spoken for a state so illustrious, and on affairs so important, 
should transcend the character of the speaker, whoever he 
be; it should approximate to your dignity rather than his. 
Why none of your favourites speak in such a style, I will 
explain to you. The candidates for office and employment go 
about and cringe to the voting interest,’ each ambitious to be 
created? general, not to perform any manlike deed. Or if 
there be a man capable of noble enterprise, he thinks now, 
that starting with the name and reputation of the state, pro- 
fiting by the absence of opponents, holding out hopes to you, 
and nothing else, he shall himself inherit your advantages — 
which really happens—whereas, if you did everything by 
yourselves, you would share with the rest, not in the actions 
only, but also in their results. Your politicians and that 
class of men, neglecting to give you honest advice, ally them- 
selves to the former class: and as you once had boards for 
taxes, so now you have boards for politics ; an orator pre- 
siding, a general under him, and three hundred men te shout 
on either side ; while the rest of you are attached some to 
one party, some to the other.* Accordingly—this is what 
you get by the system—such and such a person has a brazen 
statue ; here and there is an individual more thriving than 
the commonwealth : you, the people, sit as witnesses of their 
good fortune, abandoning to them for an ephemeral indolence 
your great and glorious heritage of prosperity. 

But see how it was in the time of your ancestors; for by 
domestic (not foreign) examples you may learn your lesson of 

' Pabst: Gehen mit sklawischer Demuth herum, um sich die Begiin- - 
stigung durch Stimmen zu verschafen. Auger; “ Vous font bassement 
la cour, et briguent vos suffrages.” Τῆς ἐπὶ τῷ χειροτονεῖσθαι χάριτος, I 
understand to mean, “favour or interest for being elected,” χάρις being 
“the favour of the voters towards the candidate.” But Reiske takes 
χάρις to signify “the courting of the voters by the candidate,” and thus 
explains it: “Ka gratia activa,ea contentio alii gratificandi, studium 
placendi alii, penes quem sit potestas tibi honorem, quem ambis, suf- 
fragio tuo addicendi.” ’ 

2 I have followed Reiske in giving a simple meaning to τελεσθῆναίι. 
But Schaefer thinks, and perhaps with reason, that it means something 
more. He says: “ Videtur locutio esse oratoris stomachantis: singuli 
operam dantes ut strategie: initientur mysteriis: Jeder sich abmithend 
gum Strutegos gewetht zu werden. Pabst translates it: Sich zu Strategen 
weihen zu lassen : thinking it refers to the solemnity oi un election by 
votes, as contradistinguished from an appointment hy lot. : 

3 Soe the second Olynthiae, p. 51, note 3. 
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duty. Themistocles who commanded in the sea-fight at 
Salamis, and Miltiades who led at Marathon, and many 
others, who performed services unlike the generals of the 
presen; day—assuredly they were not set up in brass nor 
overvalued by your forefathers, who honoured them, but 
only as persons on a level with themselves. Your forefathers, 
O my countrymen, surrendered hot their part in any of those 
glories. There is no man who will attribute the victory of 
Salamis to Themistocles, but to the Athenians; nor the 
battle of Marathon to Miltiades, but to the republic. But 
now people say, that Timotheus took Corcyra,' and Iphicrates 
cut off the Spartan division,’ and Chabrias won the naval 
victory at Naxos :* for you seem to resign the merit of these 
actions, by the extravagance of the honours which you have 
bestowed on their account upon each of the commanders. 

So wisely did the Athenians of that day confer political 
rewards ; so improperly do you. But how the rewards of 
foreigners? To Menon the Pharsalian, who gave twelve 
talents in money for the war at Eion* by Amphipolis, and 


- 1 Timotheus brought back Corcyra to the Athenian alliance, B.c. 376. 
The Lacedeemonians attempted to recover it three years after, but were 
defeated. 

+ At Lecheeum near Corinth. See the first Philippic, p. 66, note 1. 
The division of the Lacedemonian army called μόρα, which Iphicrates 
defeated, was little more than four hundred men. The fame of the 
exploit, so disproportioned to the numbers engaged, was owing, partly 
to the great renown of the Spartan infantry, which had not been’ 
defeated in a pitched battle for a long period before, and partly to the 
new kind of troops employed by the Athenian general. These were the 
peltaste or targeteers, who were something between heavy-armed and 
light-armed soldiers, combining in some degree the advantages of both. 
Their shield (pelia) was lighter, their spear and sword were longer. 
Until this occasion they had never been fairly tried against the heavy 

_troops of the line. Afterwards they came into more general use. 
᾿ 3 Which annihilated the Spartan navy, 8.0. 376. In this battle 
Phocion first distinguished himself, 

4 Bion is a city on the Strymon below Amphipolis. In the eighth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, when Brasidas had taken Amphipolis, 
he sailed down the Strymon to attack Hion, but the town had been put 
in a posture of defence by Thucydides the historian, who came to its 
relief with some ships from Thasos. There is no mention in Thucydides 
of Menon. the Pharsalian. Brasidas had partisans in Pharsalus, and 
marched through Thessaly on his expedition to Chalcidice, aided by 
some of the nobles of that country. But the Thessalian people in 
general sided with the Athenians, and an endeavour was made to pre- 
vent his march. Afterwards they stopped the passage of the Spartan 
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assisted them with two hundred horsemen of his own re 
tainers,' the Athenians then voted not the freedom of their 
city, but only granted immunity from imposts.? And in 
earlier times to Perdiccas,’ who reigned in Macedonia during 
the invasion of the Barbarian—when he had destroyed the 
Persians who retreated from Platea after their defeat, and 
completed the disaster of the king—they voted not the 
freedom of their city, but only granted immunity from 
imposts ; doubtless, esteeming their country to be of high 
value, honour, and dignity, surpassing all possible obligation. 
But now, ye men of Athens, ye adopt the vilest of mankind, 
menials and the sons of menials, to be your citizens, receiving 
a price as for any other saleable commodity. And you have 
fallen into such a practice, not because your natures are in- 
ferior to your ancestors, but because they were in a condition 
to think highly of themselves, while from you, men of Athens, 
this power is taken away. It can never be, methinks, that 
your spirit is generous and noble, while you are engaged in 
petty and mean employments ; no more than you can be 
abject and mean-spirited, while your actions are honourable 
and glorious. Whatever be the pursuits of men, their senti- 
ments must necessarily be similar. 

Mark what a summary view may be taken of the deeds 
performed by your ancestors and by you. Possibly from such 
comparison you may rise superior to yourselves. They for 
a period of five-and-forty years took the lead of the Greeks 
by general consent, and carried up more than ten thousand 
reinforcements. We can have no difficulty therefore in believing this 
story of Menon. There was little regular government in Thessaly; and 
the great families, among whom it was parcelled, would not always agree 
in their. policy and alliances. 

1 The Peneste of Thessuly were serfs or vassals, whose condition was 
somewhat like, though superior to, that of the Laconian Helots. They 
were in fact the ancient inhabitants, reduced to a state of dependence by 
the Thessalian conquerors; 

4 Such an immunity, when granted to a foreigner, would exempt 
him from customs and harbour dues. In the case of a person like 
Menon, it would be little more than an honorary distinction. But to 
a citizen or a foreigner residing at Athens an exemption from duties 
and taxes would be more important, as we shall see hereafter. 

3 It was Alexander who reigned in Macedonia at this time. This 
then is either a mistake of the orator, or we may suppose with Lucche- 
sini, that Perdiccas, the son of Alexander, was governor of a princi- 
pality, and therefore dignified with the kingly title. 
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talents into the citadel; and many glorious trophies they 
erected for victories by land and sea, wherein even yet we 
take a pride. And remember, they erected these, not merely 
that we may survey them with admiration, but also that we 
may emulate the virtues of the dedicators.| Such was their 
conduct: but for ours—fallen as we have on a solitude? 
manifest to you all—look if it bears any resemblance. Have 
not more than fifteen hundred talents been lavished ineffec- 
tually on the distressed people of Greece?* Have not all 
private fortunes, the revenues of the state, the contributions 
from our allies, been squandered? Have not the allies, whom 
we gained in the war, been lost recently in the peace?* But 
forsooth, in these respects only was it better anciently than 
now, in other respects worse. Very far from that! Let us 
examine what instances you please. The edifices which they 
left, the ornaments of the city in temples, harbours, and the 
like, were so magnificent and beautiful, that room is not left 


1 The trophy, which consisted of armour and spoils taken from the 
enemy, was hung up, usually on a tree, near the field of battle, and con- 
secrated to some god, with an inscription showing the names of the 
conquerors and the conquered. See Juvenal, Sat. X. 133. 


Bellorum exuvie, truncis affixa tropseis 
Lorica, et fract& de casside buccula pendens, 
Et curtum temone jugum, victeeque triremis 
Aplustre. 


And Virgil, Mn. XI. 5. 


Ingentem quereum decisis undique ramis 
Constituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias; tibi, magne, tropseum, 
Bellipotens. 


But sometimes pillars of brass and stone were erected, as lasting 
memorials of important victories. 
2.7.6. an absence of competitors. 
3 What this refers to is unknown. It has been suggested, that Athens 
may have sent supplies of corn for the relief of certain Greek cities. 
Schaefer, justly considering this an unsatisfactory explanation, prefers 
the reading of ἀποστόλους, which Pabst, follows, and translates, jiir die 
Seemacht der Hellenen. There is still however a difficulty in under- 
standing what τῶν Ἑλλήνων means. The passage is suspicious, as being 
‘a clumsy adaptation of a similar passage in the third Olynthiac. See 
. 58 of this volume. : ie 
What tkis particularly refers to, cannot be understood without 
determining the date of the Oration, 
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for any succeeding generation to surpass them : yonder gate 
way,' the Parthenon, docks, porticoes, and other structures, 
which they adorned the city withal and bequeathed to us. 
The private houses of the men in power were so modest and 
in accordance with the name of the constitution, that if any 
one knows the style of house which Themistocles occupied, 
or Cimon, or Aristides, or Miltiades, and the illustrious of 
that day, he perceives it to be no grander than that of the 
neighbours. But now, ye men of Athens—as regards public 
measures—our government is content to furnish roads, foun- 
tains, white-washing, and trumpery; not that I blame the 
᾿ authors of these works; far otherwise ; I blame you, if you 
suppose that such measures are all you have to execute. As 
regards individual conduct—your men in office have (some of 
them) made their private houses, not only more ostentatious 
than the multitude, but more splendid than the public 
buildings ; others are farming land which they have pur- 
chased of such an extent, as once they never hoped for ina 
dream. 

The cause of this difference is, that formerly the people 
were lords and masters of all; any individual’ citizen was glad 
to receive from them his share of honour, office, or profit. 
Now, on the contrary, these persons are the disposers of emo- 
luments ; everything is done by their agency ; the people 
are treated as underlings and dependents, and you are happy 
to take what these men allow you for your portion. 

Accordingly the affairs of the republic are in such a state, 
that, if any one read your decrees and recounted your actions 
directly afterwards, no man would believe that both came 
from the same persons. ‘Take for example the decrees 
‘that you passed against the accursed Megarians,? when 
ὍΠΟΥ were cultivating the sacred ground; that you would 
sally forth and prevent and not allow it: your decrees in 


' The Propylea, which could be seen from the Pnyx, where the 
people assembled, and were pointed to by the orator. This was an 
ornamental fortification in front of the Acropolis, considered the most 
‘beautiful structure in Athens. It was constructed of white marble, at 
an immense expense, in the time of Pericles, and took five years in 
building. Particular descriptions of it may be found in Thirlwall’s and 
pate Histories of Greece, and various works on the Antiquities of 
‘Athens. 

* See the Letter of Philip, p. 157, note 2, 
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regard w the ῬΗΠ βίη, when they were driven lately into 
exile; that you would assist, and not abandon them to the 
murderers, and invite the Peloponnesians who were inclined 
to join you. All these were nonourable, men of Athens, and 
just and worthy of the country: but the deeds that followed 
them, utterly worthless? Thus by decrees you manifest 
your hostility, yet cannot execute a single undertaking : for 
your decrees are proportioned to the dignity of the state, 
while your power corresponds not with them. I would advise 
- you—and let no man be angry with me—to lower your 
pride and be content with minding your own business, or to 
provide yourselves with a greater force. If I knew you to 
be Siphnians or Cythnians* or any other people of that sort, 
I would have advised you to lower your pride; but, as you 
are Athenians, I recommend the providing a force. It were 
disgraceful, men of Athens, disgraceful, to desert that post of 
magnanimity, which your ancestors bequeathed to you. 
Besides, even should you desire to withdraw from Grecian 
affairs, it is not in your power. For many feats have been 
performed by you from the earliest time; and your esta- 
blished friends it were disgraceful to abandon, your enemies 
you cannot trust and suffer to become great. In short, the 
position which your statesmen hold relative to you—they 
cannot retire when they choose—is precisely that which you 
have arrived at: for you have interfered in the politics of 
Greece. 
I can sum up all that has been spoken, men of Athens. 
1 The Phliasians had for some time been at enmity with their neigh- 
bours the Argives, partly in consequence of their attachment to 
Sparta. When the Thebans invaded Peloponnesus, ΒΟ. 366, Chares 
“was sent from Athens to assist the Phliasians, whose city was threatened 
by the confederates. The events here referred to must have been of a 
much later date, though we cannot exactly determine it. We learn 
from Diodorus, that as early as 8.0. 374 some Phliasian exiles made an 
ineffectual attempt to betray their city to the Argives. It seems, this 
attempt was afterwards repeated with more success. Whether Philip 
had anything to do with it, as Lucchesini supposes; or whether the 
Argives alone, or in conjunction with their Peloponnesian allies, 
effected the reduction of Phlius, we cannot ascertain, The exiled 
party implored the assistance of Athens, and obtained the promises 
which the orator refers to. 
21 agree with Schaefer’s interpretation. Others take the words 
differently, as Auger: “Les actions qui devoient suivre, od scnt-elles ” 
3 Siphnor and Cythnos are small islands in the Aigean sea, 
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Your orators never make you either vicious or good, but you 
make them whichever you please: for you aim not at what 
they desire, but they at what they suppose to be your objects. 
You therefore must begin by having noble purposes, and all 
will be well. Hither men will abstain from unworthy coun- 
sels, or will gain nothing by them, having none to follow their 
advice. 


THE ORATION ON THE NAVY BOAXDS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This was (according to Dionysius) the first speech delivered by Demos. 
thenes before the popular assembly. The date of it was B.c. 354; the 
occasion as follows. 

In the second year of the Social war Chares, who commanded the 
Athenian fleet, either from inability to maintain his troops, or from 
motives of selfish avarice, or both causes combined, went into the 
service of Artabazus, the Ionian satrap, then in revolt against 
Artaxerxes. To him Chares rendered important assistance, and 
received a rich recompense in money. At first this measure was 
approved of at Athens; but in the beginning of the next year an 
embassy was sent by Artaxerxes, to prefer a formal complaint against 
Chares, for his violation of the peace between Athens and Persia. 
Chares was immediately ordered to quit the service of Artabazus; 
but the Athenians soon received intelligence, that the Persian king 
was making vast naval preparations, and they conjectured, not without 
reason, that these were intended to support their revolted allies. 
Accordingly they hastened to put an end to the Social war, in which 
they had met with nothing but disasters, and the same year a nego- 
tiation was opened with the allies, and a peace concluded, by which 
their independence was acknowledged. 

Meanwhile the Persian armament was still talked of at Athens, and 
there were rumours of a threatened invasion, which excited alarm in 
some, and stirred up the patriotism of others. Statesmen of the old 
school recalled to mind the glorious days of their ancestors, and 
imagined the time was come for taking vengeance on the common 
enemy of Greece. Isocrates was a patriot of that class, as we learn 
from his extant orations. Others, less honest than Isocrates, took 
advantage of the general agitation, and would, for selfish purposes, 
have precipitated their country into a useless and unseasonable war. 
An assembly was held to consider what measures should be adopted. 
A proposal was actually made, to declare war against Persia, and 
invite the other states of Greece tu join in the common cause. 
Orators who supported this motion declaimed about the older times, 
boasted of Marathon and Salamis, flattered the vanity of their 
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countrymen, and appealed to the national prejudices. What the 
temper of the assembly was. may partly be gathered from the 
following Oration. Demosthenes rose, (then in his thirty-first year of 
age, according to others, in his twenty-eighth ;) and in a calm and 
temperate speech dissuaded the Athenians from adopting any such 
absurd resolution. He pointed out the folly of commencing hosti]’- 
ties, which they had not sufficient means to carry on: that the 
project of uniting the Greeks for such a purpose was chimerical : 
they were too jealous of one another and especially of Athens, to 
join in any aggressive war, though they might possibly combine to 
resist a Persian invasion, if it were really attempted. At present 
there was no cause for alarm: if Athens would keep quict, the 

’ Persian king would leave her alone; but if she attacked him without 
provocation, he would in all probability get some of the Greek people 
on his own side. The true way of averting the supposed danger was, 
not to begin the attack, but to put the country in a posture of 
defence, so that, whether menaced with war from Persia or from any 
other quarter, they might not be taken unprepared. How to make 
their defensive preparations, was the chief thing to be considered ; 
and to this question Demosthenes addressed himself in so masterly 
and practical a style, that in the youthful orator might already be 
discerned the future statesman. 

In this speech there is no effort to make a display of eloquence: it is 
confined to the giving of useful and simple advice. A definite plan 
is proposed for the regulation of the Athenian navy, by which the 
number of ships might be increased to three hundred, and a pro- 
vision made for their speedy and punctual equipment. To effect this 
object, Demosthenes proposes a reform, from which the Oration takes 
its title, in the system of Symmoria, or Boards for the Management 
of the Trierarchy: for a full explanation whereof I must refer to 
Appendix V. at the end of this volume. The details of the proposed 
scheme are plainly set forth in the Oration itself, and will easily be 
understood by the reader, when he has made himself acquainted 
with the general features of the existing law. 

It is pleasing to see Demosthenes, at the outset of his political career, 
coming forward to moderate the intemperate zeal of the people, 
to allay the ferment excited by factious demagogues and foolish 
dreamers—showing himself at the same time attached to the govern- 
ment of his country, and even to the form of her institutions, while 
he is desirous of adapting them to circumstances, and correcting the 
abuses by which their proper working was impeded. Here indeed 
is struck the key-note of that which for many years continued to be 
the policy of this great man: viz. to uphold the dignity of Athens on 
the basis of wise laws, to maintain her independence by the spirit and 
exertions of her own people, to rally round her, for empire and for 
safety, a host of willing confederates, united by the bonds of common 
interest, mutual confidence and esteem. 


Ir appears to me, Ὁ Athenians, that the men who praise 
our ancestors adopt a flattering language, not a course 

beneficial to the people whom they eulogise. For «attempting 
VoL. 1. N 
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to speak on subjects, which no man can fully reach by words 

they carry away the reputation of clever speakers themselves, 
but cause the glory of those ancients to fall below its estima- 
tion in the minds of the hearers. For my part, I consider 
the highest praise of our ancestors to be the length of time 
which has elapsed, during which no other men have been able 
to excel the pattern of their deeds. 1 will myself endeavour 
to show, in what way, according to my judgment, your pre- 
parations may most conveniently be made. For thus it is. 
Though all of us who’ intend to speak should prove ourselves 
capital orators, your affairs, I am certain, would prosper 
none the more: but if any person whomsoever’ came forward, 
and could show and convince you what kind and what 
amount of force will be serviceable to the state, and from 
what resources it should be provided, all our present appre- 
hensions would be removed. ‘This will I endeavour to do, as 
far as I am able, first briefly informing you, what my opinion 
is concerning our relations with the king. 

I hold the king to be the common enemy of all the Greeks ; 
yet not on this account would I advise you, without the rest, 
to undertake a war against him. For I do not observe that 
the Greeks themselves are common friends to one another ; 
on the contrary, some have more contidence in him than in 
certain of their own people. Such being the case, I deem it 
expedient for you, to look that the cause of war be equitable 
and just, that all necessary preparations should be made, and 
that this should be the groundwork of your resolution. For 
I think, men of Athens, if there were any clear and manifest 
proof that the Persian king was about to attack the Greeks, 
they would join alliance and be exceedingly grateful to those, 
who sided with and defended them against him: but if we rush 
into a quarrel be‘ore his intentions are declared, I fear, men of 
Athens, we shall be driven to a war with both, the king and 
the people whom we are anxious to protect. He will suspend 
his designs—if he really has resolved to attack the Greeks— 
will give money to some of them and promise friendship : 
they, desiring to carry on their private wars with better 

1 Reiske makes a difficulty about the of μέλλοντες λέγειν. I under- 
stand it thus. Demosthenes guessed that many other orators woul 
follow him on the opposite side of the question. He endeavours by a 


penile sarcasm to weaken the effect of their argument 
2 This is a modest allusion to himself 
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ΒΌΟΟΘΕΒ, and intent on projects of that kind, will disregard the 
commol. safety of all. 

I beseech you, not to betray our country into such embar- 
rassment and folly. For you, I see, cannot adopt the same 
principles of action in reference to the king as the other 
Greeks can. It is open, I conceive, to many of them, to pro- 
secute their selfish interests and neglect the body of the 
nation: it would be dishonourable in you, though you had 
suffered wrong, to punish the offenders in such a way, as to 
let any of them fall under the power of the barbarian. 

Under these circumstances, we must take care, that we our- 
selves engage not in the war upon unequal terrs, and that 
he, whom we suppose to entertain designs upon the Greeks, do 
not gain the credit of appearing their friend. How can it be 
managed? By giving proof to the world, that the forces of 
our state are mustered and prepared, and that possessing such 
forces we espouse sentiments of justice. To the over-daring, 
who are vehement in urging you to war, I have this to say : 
—It is not difficult, in the season for deliberation to earn the 
repute of courage, or, when danger is nigh, to be exceeding 
eloquent: it is however both difficult and becoming, in the 
hour of danger to exhibit courage, in counsel to find better 
advice than other men, 

It is my opinion, men of Athens, that a war with the king 
would distress our republic, though any action in the course 
of the war would be an easy affair. Why so? Because, me- 
thinks, every war necessarily requires a fleet and money and 
posts ; and ofall these things I perceive that he has a greater 
abundance than ourselves : but for action, I observe, nothing 
.5 so much needed as brave soldiers, and of these, I imagine, 
we and our confederates have the greater number. My advice 
therefore is, that we should by no means begin the war, 
though for action we ought to be fully prepared. If indeed 
there were one description of force wherewith barbarians’ 
could be resisted, and another wherewith Greeks, we might 
reasonably perhaps be regarded as arraying ovr<selves against 
Persia: but since all arming is of the same character ; and 
your force must amount to the same thing,’ namely, the 
means of resisting your enemies, of succouring your allies, of 


1 Jacobs: es immer dabei auf dieselben Hauptsachen ankowt, 
Pabst: 28 bet ciner Kriegsmacht auf dieselben Hauptpunkte ankomnt 
NZ 
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preserving your valuable possessions ; why, when we have 
professed enemies,' do we look out for others? why do we no% 
rather prepare ourselves against the former, and be ready to 
zesist the king also, if he attempt to injure us ? 

And now you invite the Greeks to join you. But if you 
will not act as they desire, some of them having no good-will 
towards you, how can you expect they will obey your call ? 
Because, forsooth, they will hear from you that the Persian 
has designs against them. And pray, do you imagine they 
don’t foresee it themselves? I believe they do: but at present 
this fear outweighs not the enmity, which some of them bear 
towards you and towards each other. Your ambassadors then 
will only travel round and rhapsodize.? But when the time 


1 This 12fers principally to the Thebans, between whom and the 
Athenians an enmity had subsisted ever since the severance of their 
alliance, when the Athenians, jealous of the growing power of Thebes 
under Epaminondas, went over to the side of Sparta. This eumity was 
increased by the events of the Sacred war, which had now heen raging 
for two years, and in which the Thebans were engaged as principals on 
one side, while the Phocians received assistance from Athens and 
Lacedeemon. The Locrians and most of the tribes of Thessaly, then in 
alliance with Thebes, are to be reckoned among the enemies, whom 
Demosthenes refers to: perhaps also the Olynthians and the revolted 
subjects of Athens. 

* T have chosen to preserve the original word, which has come intc 
use familiar enough in our own language. Francis has done the same. 
Leland has: “the remonstrances of your ambassadors will but appear 
like the tales of idle wanderers.” Jacobs: werden eure Gesandten 
nichts qusrichten, sondern mit trhem Spruche wie Bédnkelstnger 
umher ziehn. The meaning is, that they will go about from city to 
city, and repeat the same idle tale or sing-song. which no one will listen 
to: as Pabst expresses it: vergeblich dasselbe Lied wiederholen. The 
rhapsodists were a class of persons who in the early times of Greece 
went about reciting pieces of poetry, and in particular the Homeric. 
By the constant practice of reciting, they could retain an immense 
number of verses in their memory; and, before the art of writing was 
much known, this talent was a source of amusement and instruc- 
tion, and made the rhapsodist welcome wherever he came. In the 
time of Demosthenes this class of men had fallen into disrepute, and 
indeed their occupation was nearly gone. Afterwards ῥαψωδεῖν came 
to be synonymous with φλυαρεῖν, “to talk nonsense, to strine words 
together without meaning ;” and in this sense the word has been appro- 
ve to our own language. Compare Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act JII, 

Oh, such a deed, 
As from the body of coutraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words, 
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comes, if what we now expect be really brought to pass, 1 fancy 
none of the Greek community rate themselves so high, that, 
when they see you possessed of a thousand horse, as many in- 
fantry soldiers as one could desire, and three hundred ships, 
they would not come with entreaties, and regard such aid as 
their surest means of deliverance. The consequences then are— 
by inviting them now, you are suppliants, and, if your petition 
be not granted, you fail: whereas, by waiting your time and 
completing your preparations, you save men at their own 
request, and are sure they will all come over to you. 

Swayed by these and the like considerations, men of Athens, 
ΓΕ sought not to compose a bold harangue of tedious length: 
but have taken exceeding pains in devising a plan, the best 
and the speediest, for getting your ‘forces ready. It will 
be for you, to hear it, and, if it meet your approval, to vote 
for its adoption. 

The first and most essential part of preparation, men of 
Athens, is to be so disposed in your minds, that every citizen 
is willing and earnest to perform his duty. For you see, 
O Athenians: whenever you have had a common wish, and 
every man has thought afterwards, that the accomplishment 
belonged to himself, nothing has ever escaped you ; but when 
you have wished only, and then looked to one another, each 
expecting to be idle while his neighbour did the work, none 
of your designs have been executed. 

You being so animated and determined, I advise that we 
fill up the twelve hundred and make two thousand, adding 
eight hundred to them: for if you appoint that number, 
T reckon that, after deducting the heiresses and wards, and 
holders of allotments and partnership property,’ and persons 


- 1 The persons here enumerated were exempt from service of the 
Trierarchia. Heiresses and wards were exempt, because, although they 
might have property enough to defray the contingent expense, yet the 
service was connected with a personal trust, which by reason of sex 
and age they were incapable of performing. The colonial allottees 
(κληροῦχοι) were exempt, by reason of their absence. (Sce p. 101, note 2.) 
Κοινωνοὶ are any partners or joint owners, who would fairly be exempt, 
when the share of each was not sufficient to qualify him; as in the 
ease suggested by Harpocration, of brothers having an undivided in- 
heritance. The operation of the law would be ag follows. The state in 
the first instance looks to the visible property of the citizens, such as 
and, houses, stock in trade or agriculture. <A register is formed of the 
twelve hundred owners of property most competent to serve the office 
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in reducea circumstances, you will still have your twelve 
hundred members. Of them I think you should make 
twenty boards, as at present, each having sixty members. 
Each of these boards I would have you divide into five sec- 
tions of twelve men, putting always with the wealthiest person 
some of the least wealth, to preserve equality. And thus 
I say the members ought to be arranged : the reason you will 
understand, when you have heard the whole scheme of arrange- 
ment. But how about the ships? I recommend you to fix 
the whole number at three hundred, and form twenty divisions 
of fifteen vessels each, giving five of the first hundred and 
five of the second hundred and five of the third hundred to 
each division ; then allot one division of fifteen ships to every 
board of men, and let the board assign three ships to each of 
their own sections. : 
When these regulations have been made, I propose—as the 


of trierarch. This register continues the same, until circumstances 
have happened which call for an alteration; and, practically speaking, 
the same families continue for a long period in the register. But (says 
Demosthenes) the thing worked so, that ut any given time, when there 
was a call for service, the register could not be depended on for the 
whole number. Thus, the name of Timon is found in the register; but 
Timon is dead, and the estate has descended to his three sons, or his 
three brothers, who are not liable, because the share of each is inade- 
quate. Or Timon has sold his property, and it is in the hands of three 
or four partners. Or Timon has mortgaged it, and become himself too 
poor to undertake the office, There would not be time always to 
investigate the excuses alleged by the registered party, or the condition 
of his heirs or successors. That false excuses and evasions were some- 
times resorted to we learn from the orators. On the other hand, the 
presumption against a man, from his name being in the register, would 
sometimes operate unjustly to a man in reduced circumstances. The 
law of the exchange was indeed a mode of relief, but attended with 
difficulty. (See Appendix V.) 

We may suppose, that when a registered estate was found to have 
devolved upon several joint proprietors, the excuse would at once be 
admitted in the first instance; though, if a man’s separate estate, toge- 
ther with his joint estate, were of the requisite amount, one can hardly 
suppose he would escape ultimate liability. Thus, if Callias be one of 
Timon’s heirs, his share of that inheritance not being sufficient to serve 
the trierarchy, and his other property not being sufficient, but both 
together being sufficient, he would not have his name immediately 
substituted for Timon’s, but the fact afterwards appearing, either in a 
judicial contest, or on a general revision of the register, his name would 

e entered. 

With respect to the adjectives ὀρφανικῶν, &c., I understand cad. οὶ 

“persons of ++ 5 class of orphans.” &c. 
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rateable capital of the country is six thousand talents -—in 
order that your supplies may be apportioned, you should 
divide this capital and make a hundred parts of sixty talents 
each ; theu allot five of these hundredth parts to each of the 
twenty larger boards, and let the board assign one hundredth 
part to each of their own sections ; so that, if you have need 
of a hundred ships, sixty talents may be applied? to the 
expense, und there may be twelve to serve as commanders ; ὅ 
if of two hundred, there may be thirty talents applied to the 
expense, and six persons to serve ; if of three hundred, there 
may be twenty talents defraying the expense, and four 
persons to serve. 

In the same manner, O Athenians, I advise that all the 
furniture of the ships, which is out on loan,‘ should be valued 
according to the register, and divided into twenty parts ; 
that you then allot one good® portion to every large board ; 
that every board distribute equal shares among their own 
sections ; that the twelve in each section call their imple- 
ments in, and get the ships which are severally allotted to 
them in readiness. Thus do 1 think the supplies, the vessels, 
the commanders, and the collection of implements, may be 
most effectually provided and arranged. How the manning 
may be made sure and easy, I proceed to explain. 

I say the generals should divide the dockyards into ten 
departments, taking care that there be thirty docks in each 
as near as possible to one another ; and when they have done 
this, let them attach two boards and thirty ships to each 
of these departments, then allot the tribes and the several 
commanders to each dockyard, so that there may be two 
boards, thirty ships, one tribe. And whichever department 
be allotted to a tribe, let them divide it in three and the 

1 See Appendix IY. 

2 7.6. that shall be the proportion of the whole rateable capital, upon 
which a tax shall be levied to meet the expense. It is a short way of 
expressing this, See Appendix IV. and V. 

3 Trierarcks. The name was kept up, when it had become a matter 
of contribution ana civil trust, rather than of naval service. So, the 
Lord High Admiral of our own government might never have seen 
Ἕ Biers customary for individuals to borrow the naval implements 
and stores from the publie arsenal, when the state had no occasion for 


them. 
5 Al χρηστῶν, debtors. 
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ships likewise. and then allot the third of a tribe to each, so 
that of the whole dockyards there may be one division belong- 
ing to every tribe, and the third of a tribe may have the third 
part of every division, and you may know, in case of neces- 
sity, first, where the tribe is stationed, next, where the third 
of the tribe next, who are the commanders and how many 
ships there are; and the tribe may have thirty ships, and 
every third of a tribe have ten. Let the system be only put 
in train, and though we should forget something now—for it 
is difficult to make all the details perfect—it will be ascer- 
tained in the working ; and there will be one arrangement 
for all the ships and every division. 

In regard to money and real supplies, I know that I am about 
to make an extraordinary statement, yet still it shall be made ; 
for I am persuaded that, on a correct view, I alone shall be 
found to have declared and predicted the truth. I say, we 
ought not at present to speak of money: a supply there is, 
if occasion require it, ample, honourable, and just : if we look 
for it immediately, we shall not think we have it even in 
reserve ; so far shall we be from providing it now ; but if we 
leave it aiuac, Wo snail have it. What then is this supply, 
which hath no being now, but will exist hereafter ?—for cer- 
tainly it is like a riddle. I will explain. 

You see the extent of this city, men of Athens. It contains 
treasures equal, 1 may almost say, to the rest of the states 
put together. But the owners are so minded, that—if all 
your orators alarmed them with intelligence that the king 
was coming, that he was at hand, that the danger was in- 
evitable—if, besides the orators, an equal number of persons 
gave oracular warning—so far from contributing, they would 
not even discover their wealth or acknowledge the possession. 
Yet if they knew that these proceedings, so terrible in report, 
were actually begun, there is not a man so foolish, who would 
not be ready to give and foremost to contribute. For who 
would rather perish with all his possessions, than contribute 
« part of his possessions to preserve himself and the re- 
mainder? Thus, I say, we have money against the time of 
actual need, but not before. And therefore I advise you not 
to search for it now. Indeed what you would raise, if you 
determined to raise it, would be more ridiculous than nothing 
at all, For example :—Let a tax be proposed of one per cent 
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—-there are sixty talents. Let twice as much, namely two 
per cent, be proposed—there are a hundred and twenty. But 
what is this to the twelve hundred camels, which, these 
men say, carry the king’s gold? Let me suppose however, 
that we contributed the twelfth of our property, five hun- 
dred talents. This you would not submit to; but if you 
did pay it, the sum would be insufficient for the war. Your 
proper course then is, to complete your other preparations ; 
let the owners retain their money for the present ; (it can- 
not be in better keeping’ for the state ;) and should the 
occasion ever arrive, then take it from them in voluntary 
contributions. 

These, O my countrymen, are practicable measures, these 
are honourable and advantageous, fit to be reported as your 
proceedings to the king ; and by them no little terror would 
be excited in him. He knows right well, that by three hun- 
dred galleys, whereof we furnished a hundred, his ancestors lost 
a thousand ships; and he will hear that we ourselves have now 
equipped three hundred ; so that, were he ever so mad, he could 
hardly deem it a light matter to provoke the hostility of our 
republic. Should he however entertain an overweening con- 
fidence in his wealth, even this he will find to be a weaker 
support than yours. He is coming, they say, with gold. 
But if he give it away, he will lack supplies: for even wells 
and fountains are apt to fail, if you draw from them con- 
stantly and by wholesale. He will hear that the valuation of 
our land is a capital of six thousand talents. That we shall 
defend it against invaders from that quarter, his ancestors 
who were at Marathon would know best: and certainly, as 
long as we are victorious, money can never fail us. 

_ Nor is there, as it appears to me, any ground for what 
some persons fear, that having money he will collect a large 
body of mercenaries. I do indeed believe, that against Egypt? 


1 Direct taxation in time of peace, when there is no urgent necessity, 
is like killing the goose for the golden eggs. 

2 ργρύ had been in a state of revolt from Persia ever since the 
reign of Darius Nothus. An attempt was made to recover it by his 
sneeessor Artaxerxes Mnemon, who engaged the services of the Athe- 
nian Iphicrates, and sent him with a powerful fleet and army under the 
satrap Pharnabazus 8.0. 374. This expedition failed, owing to the mis- 
eonduct of Pharnabazus. After the accession of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
repeated efforts were made to reconquer this valuable province. At 
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and Orontes,! and any other barbarians, many of the 
Greeks would be willing to serve in his pay, not that he may 
subdue any of those adversaries, but in order to obtain sup- 
plies for themselves to relieve their several necessities. Against 
Greece however I do not believe that any Grecian would 
march. For whither could he betake himself afterwards ? 
Go to Phrygia and be a slave —Remember, a war with the 
barbarian can be for no other stake, than for country and 
life and customs and freedom and everything of the kind. 
Who then is so wretched, that he would sacrifice himself, 
parents, sepulchres, fatherland, for the sake of a paltry pit- 
tance? I believe, no man. But further—it is not even the 
king’s interest, that mercenaries should Jonquer the Greeks. 
For they that conquer us must have been his masters already : 
and he desires, not to subdue us and then be dependent on 
others, but to rule, if possible, over all; if that be not possible, 
at least over his present subjects. 

Should any one think the Thebans will be on his side—I 
know it is difficult to speak to you about that people: you 
hate them so, you will not like to hear even the truth or any- 
thing favourable of them—however men who are considering 
important questions must not omit any useful argument on 
any pretext. My opinion then is, the Thebans, so far from 
being likely to join him in any attack upon Greece, would 


length about the year B.c. 348 or later the king collected a considerable 
force of Greek mercenaries, and marched against Egypt in person 
Mentor of Rhodes, and the Theban Lacrates greatly distinguished 
themselves in the king's service on this occasion, and Egypt was again 
brought under the dominion of Persia; in which it remained until the 
overthrow of that empire by Alexander, 

1 Orontes was satrap of Mysia in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
He joined the great conspiracy of the satraps and the king of Egypt in 
the year 8.0. 362, He was chosen to command their forces, and en- 
trusted with a large fund which had been collected to carry on the war. 
He was induced however to change sides; and the trust which had been 
reposed in him enabled him to betray his party to the king most 
effectually. Other rebels followed his example; and this confederacy 
which at one time had threatened the very existence of the Persian 
monarchy, was suddeniy dissolved. What became of Orontes after 
wards, is unknown. The other satraps who joined this coalition were 
Ariobarzanes of Phrygia, Autophradates of Lydia, Datames of Cappa- 
docia, and Mausolus king of Caria. Datames was a man of great 
ability. The treacherous manner in which his destruction was accom: 
plished is recorded by Cornelius Nepos, who wrote his life. 
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give a large sum of money, if they had it, for the opportunity 
of repairing thei: furmer offences against her.’ But supposing 
the Thebans to be so utterly wrongheaded, of this at least you 
are all aware, that, if the Thebans are in his interest, their 
enemies must necessarily be in the interest of the Greeks, 

I believe then, that our cause (the cause of justice) and its 
adherents will be better armed against all adversaries than 
the traitors and the barbarian can be. And therefore my 
advice is—be not over-alarmed at the war; neither be led on 
to commence it. I do not see indeed, that any other people 
of Greece have reason to fear this war. For which of them is 
ignorant, that whilst, looking on the Persian as a common 
enemy, they were in concord among themselves, they enjoyed 
many advantages ; but since they have regarded him as a 
friend and quarrelled about private disputes with each other, 
they have suffered greater calamities than could have been 
wished in pronouncing a curse upon them? Then should we 
fear a man, whom fortune and heaven declare to be unpro- 


1 The Thebans had always been reproached for siding with Xerxes 
against the Greeks. (See the second Philippic, p. 83.) After the 
capture of Thebes by Alexander, this old charge was (not very fairly) 
revived against them by their enemies: “studia in Persas non pre- 
sentia tantum, verum et vetera adversus Greecize libertatem increpantes; 
quamobrem odium eos omnium populorum esse ;” as Justin says. The 
penalty which had been denounced against them ever since the Persian 
war was then inflicted, and Thebes was rased to the ground. 

Here we find Demosthenes speaking more liberally of the Thebans 
than his countrymen were wont to do. The Athenians, besides their 
recent grounds of quarrel, had a long standing enmity with that people, 
arising out of various causes. The Thebans had been their most bitter 
opponents in the Peloponnesian war, and at its termination had pro- 

osed to destroy Athens altogether. Their merciless treatment of the 

lateeans, both in that war, and afterwards B.c. 378, when they destroyed 
the city, could never be forgotten by the Athenians, between whom and 
the Platzeans the closest friendship had subsisted ever since the battle 
of Marathon. Neighbourhood had brought the two people into frequent 
contest about their frontiers; and their estrangement was increased 
by dissimilarity of character, customs, and institutions. Athenians 
sneered at Boeotian stupidity, while they had reason to dread Theban 
arms: and Thebans were jealous of a city, which by its external splen- 
dour and attractions of every kind so greatly eclipsed their own. 
Sixteen years after this speech was delivered, Thebes and Athens were 
united in a mortal struggle against a common enemy; yet owing to 
their long dissension, the utmost difficulty was found in bringing them 
together; and this was only effected by the powerful exertions of 
Demosthenes. 
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fitable as a friend, and useful as an enemy? Let uz do ne 
such thing! Yet do him no injustice either ; having regard 
to ourselves, and to the disturbances and jealousies among 
the other people of Greece. If it were possible with one heart 
and with combined forces to attack him alone, such an injury 
TI would not have pronounced an injustice. But since this 
cannot be, I say we must be cautious, and not afford the 
king a pretence for vindicating the rights of the other Greeks. 
As long as we remain quiet, any such attempt on his part 
would awaken suspicion; but if we are the first to commence 
hostilities, it will naturally be thought, that he courts their 
friendship because of his enmity with us. 

Do not expose the melancholy condition of Greece, by con- 
voking her people when you cannot persuade them, and mak- 
ing war when you cannot carry it on. Only keep quiet, fear 
nothing, and prepare yourselves. Let it be reported of you 
to the king—not (for heaven’s sake) that all the Greeks and 
the Athenians are in distress and alarm and confusion ; which 
is very far from the truth—but that, if falsehood and perjury 
were not considered as disgraceful by the Greeks, as by him 
they are considered honourable, you would have marched 
against him long ago; that you will forbear to do this for 
your own sakes, but you pray unto all the gods, that he may 
be inspired with the same madness that his ancestors were 
formerly. Should he come to reflect on these matters, he will 
find that your resolutions are taken with prudence. He 
knows assuredly, that Athens by her wars with his ancestors 
became prosperous and great, whilst by the repose, which she 
enjoyed before, she was not raised above any Grecian state so 
much as she is at present. And as to the Greeks, he per- 
ceives that they stand in need of some mediator, either a 
voluntary or an involuntary one; and he kuows that he 
should himself step in as such a mediator, if he stirred up 
war. Therefore the accounts that he will receive from his 
informants will be intelligible and credible. 

Not to trouble you, men of Athens, with over-many words, 
I will give a summary of my advice and retire. I bid you 
prepare yourselves ‘against existing enemies, and I declare 
that with this same force you should resist the king and all 
other people, if they attempt to injure you; but never com- 
mence an injustice either in word or deed. Jet us look thar 
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our actions, and not our speeches on the platform, be worthy 
of our ancestors. If you pursue this course, you will do ser- 
vice, not only to yourselves, but also to them who give the 
opposite counsel; since you will not be angry with them 
afterwards for your errors committed now.! 


THE ORATION ON THE LIBERTY OF THE RIODIANS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This Oration was delivered 8.0. 351 on the following occasion. 

In the island of Rhodes, as in divers other of the Grecian states, there 
had been many contests between the democratical party and the 
oligarchical. At the close of the Peloponnesian war it was in the 
hands of an oligarchy, under the protection of Lacedemon. About 
the year 396 Conon, being at the head of a considerable fleet in that 
‘part of the Algean, drove the Peloponnesians from the port of 
Riodes, and compelled the islanders to renew their connexion with 
Athens. Democracy was then re-established; but four years after- 
wards the opposite faction again prevailed, a Spartan fleet made its 
appearance, the popular leaders and the friends of Athens were 
banished or put to death. For the next thirty years or more following 
that event little is known of Rhodian history. After the destruction 
of the Spartan navy, Rhodes with most of the Aigean isles returned 
to the Athenian confederacy, and we may fairly presume that a new 
democratical revolution was effected in the island during that period. 
But in the year 258 a rupture of a most serious kind took place 
between Rhodes and Athens, pregnant with disastrous consequences 
to both. This was the breaking out of the Social war, the immediate 
causes of which are obscurely reported to us, though there is sufli- 
cient evidence to show, that the provocation to revolt proceeded 

from the misconduct, or at least the imprudence of the Athenians 
themselves. 

We learn from various parts of Demosthenes, especially from the 
Oration on the Chersonese, (p. 105,) how the Athenian commanders 
at this period, sent out with inadequate forces and supplies, were 
tempted or driven to commit irregularities, amounting often to acts 
of plunder and violence, in order to maintain their armaments or 
carry on their wars. Not confining their aggressions to the enemies 


1 The speech of Demosthenes was so far successful, that it calmed the 
excitement of the Athenians; and they were content to make a show of 
preparation, w:thout adopting any actual measures of war. In the 
following Oration he refers with some satisfaction to this result. 
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of Athens, or even to neutrals, they harassed the allies, by extorting 
from them loans and contributions, and thus brought the name of 
their country into general odium and discredit. ]t seems that Chares, 
having the command of a fleet destined to act against Amphipolis, 
and conceiving himself to hold large discretionary powers, sailed to 
Rhodes, and by his vexatious and arbitrary proceedings so irritated 
the people, that they were ready on the first opportunity to throw oft 
their connexion with Athens. The islands of Cos and Chics had 
been alienated from the Athenians by similar causes. and desired to 
recover their independence. These three states en ered into a league 
with Byzantium, which in fact had been meditated some years before, 
and raising a fleet powerful enough set the Athenians at defiance, 
commenced the Social war, which, after a three years’ continuance, 
was terminated (as we have seen) by a peace humiliating to Athens, 
B.0. 355. 

In the course of this war the allies received assistance from Mausolus, 
king of Caria. He had formed the design of annexing Rhodes tc 
his own dominions, to which it was so conveniently adjacent; but 
there was little hope of accomplishing this purpose, unless he could 
sever it from the Athenian alliance. The oligarchical party in Rhodes, 
still watching for a new revolution, were easily brought over to his 
views; and at the close of the war a Carian garrison was introduced into 
the island, which established the oligarchy, and in effect brought the 
island in subjection to a foreigr. yoke. The Rhodians had no hopes of 
recovering their liberty; they had lost the protection of a powerful 
state; while Mausolus could obtain effectual aid from the Persian king, 
whose vassal he was, and to whom it was important to acquire any of 
the islands near Asia Minor. Mausolus died in ths year B.c. 353, and 
was succeeded by his queen Artemisia. In her reign the government 
of Rhodes became oppressive to the people ; who at length resolving 
to throw off their yoke, sent a deputation to Athens, to implore her 
assistance. These petitioners, who were not very favourably received 
at Athens, found an advocate in Demosthenes. 

it was natural to expect, that there would be a strong feeling at Athens 
against a people who had deeply injured her. A very few years had 
elapsed since the Social war, and the events were fresh in the memory 
of all. To overcome this feeling of resentment was the principal 
difficulty which an advocate of the Rhodian people had to encounter, 
Demosthenes appeals to the higher and nobler feelings of his country 
men. Motives of honour, generosity and compassion should in- 
fluence Athenians: it was not worth while to remember the wrongs 
done them by so insignificant a people as the Rhodian; they should 
consider only what was due from them to Athens and to Greece. It 
was their duty as well as their interest, to vindicate the liberties of a 
Greek people under oppression. and more especially to defend the 
cause of popular government against oligarchs and tyrants. Unless 
they did so, their own constitution might soon be in danger; for 
there was a perpetual strife going on between oligarchy and demo- 
eracy, and, if all other democracies were put down, the Athenian must 
be assailed at last. It was urged on the other side, that interference 
with Rhodes might provoke the hostility of the Persian king. 
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Demosthenes contends, that the loss of Rhodes, which did not 

properly belong to him, waz not likely to provoke the king; that in 

the present state of the Persian empire both he and Artemisia would 
probably remain neutral; but that at all events the Athenians ought 
- to espouse the cause of the Rhodian people, even at the risk of 

Persian hostility. 

1 THInK, men of Athens, that on a consultation of such 
moment you ought to grant liberty of speech to every one 
of your advisers. For my own part, I have never thought 
it difcult to make you understand right counsel—for to 
speak plainly, you seem all to possess the knowledge your- 
selves—but to persuade you to follow it I have found dif 
ficult ; for when any measure has been voted and resolved, 
you are then as ‘ar from the performance as you were from 
the resolution before. 

One of the events, for which I consider you should be 
thankful to the Gods, is that a people, who to gratify their 
own insolence went to war with you not long ago, now place 
their hopes of safety in you alone. Well may we be rejoiced 
at the present crisis: for if your measures thereupon be 
wisely taken, the result will be, that the calumnies of those 
who traduce our ountry you will practically and with credit 
and honour refute. The Chians, Byzantines, and Rhodians, 
accused us of a design to oppress them, and therefore com- 
bined to make the last war against us. It will turn out, that 
Mausolus, who contrived and instigated these proceedings, 
pretending to be a friend of the Rhodians, has deprived them 
of their liberty; the Chians and Byzantines, who called them 
allies, have not aided them in misfortune; whilst you, whom 
they dreaded, are the only people who have wrought their 
deliverance. And, this being seen by all the world, you wil! 
cause the people in every state to regard your friendship as 
the token of their security : nor can there be a greater bless- 
ing for you, than thus to obtain from all men a voluntary 
attachment and confidence. 

I marvel to see the same persons advising you to oppose 
the king on behalf of the Egyptians,’ and afraid of him in the 


1 This can have no reference to the expedition, conducted by the 
kirg in person, when by aid of the Greek mercenaries he finally con- 
qucred Egypt. For that expedition certainly took place at a later 
period, though the exact date is a matter of controversy. See Thirl- 
wall’s History of Greece, vol. vi. p. 142, note 2. It appears from 
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matter of the Rhodian people. All men know, that the latter 
are Greeks, the former a portion of his subjects. And I think 
some of you remember, that, when you were debating about 
the king’s business, I first came forward and advised—nay, I 
was the only one, or one of two, that gave such counsel— 
that your prudent course in my opinion was, uot to allege 
your quarrel with the king as the excuse for your arming, but 
to arm against your existing enemies, and defend yourselves 
against him also, if he attempted to injure you. Nor did [ 
offer this advice without obtaining your approval; for you 
agreed with me. Well then: my reasoning of to-day is con- 
sistent with the argument on that occasion.’ For, would the 


Diodorus, that there had been various attempts made by Artaxerxes 10 
recover Egypt, and it is likely enough that the Egyptian king applied 
to Athens for suecour, and that the question of granting succour was dis- 
cussed at Athens. The Athenians however appear to have abstained from 
all interference, not wishing to violate their treaty of peace with Persiu. 
Chabrias indeed was appointed to command the fleet of Tachos in 
861 B.c., but Diodorus expressly states that he was not sent out by his 
country, but went as a volunteer at the solicitation of Tachos. On the 
last occasion, when Artaxerxes applied to Athens for assistance against 
Egypt, the Athenians refused it, but promised neutrality The passage 
of Diodorus above referred to is in lib. xvi. 5. 40, and the words are 
as follows :—* The Egyptians having revolted from Persia at a former 
period, Artaxerxes Ochus, not liking war, remained himself inactive, 
bui despatched troops and generals, and incurred numerous failures by 
the cowardice and ignorance of his commanders. Wherefore he was 
despised by the Egyptians, but forced to submit, by reason of his in- 
dolence and love of peace. At this crisis however, as the Phoenicians 
and princes of Cyprus had followed the example of the Egyptians, and 
broken into rebellion out of contempt for his authority, he was roused 
to anger and resolved on war with his revolted subjects. He decided 
not to commission generals, but to contend in person for the preserva- 
tion of his empire.” It appears from another circumstance in the nar- 
rative of Diodorus, that the king had not commenced his final invasion 
of Egypt when this speech was delivered. It did not take place, 
according to the historian, till after he had given orders for the expedi- 
tion against Cyprus; but those orders were given to Idrieus, after he 
had succeeded to the kingdom of Caria, which was at the close of the 
year 351; and at the time of the speech Artemisia was alive. here is 
a great difficulty attending the inference that we must draw from 
Diodorus, that the king only once invaded Egypt in person; for it is 
not only inconsistent with the express statement of Isocrates, quoted by 
Thirlwall in the passage above-mentioned, but it is not easily recon 
cilable with the language of Demosthenes in this Oration, (below 
page 194.) 

? The argument runs thus—-I edvised you then [in the last Oration} 
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king take me to his counsels, I should advise him as I advise 
you, in defence of his own possessions to make war upon any 
Greeks that opposed him, but not to think of claiming domi- 
nions to which he had no manner of title. If now it be your 
general determination, Athenians, to surrender to the king all 
places that he gets possession of, whether by surprise, or by 
deluding certain of the inhabitants, you have determined, ir 
my judgment, unwisely: but if in the cause of justice you 
esteem it your duty, either to make war, if needful, or to 
suffer any extremity ; in the first place, there will be the less 
necessity for such trials, in proportion as you are resolved to 
meet them; and secondly, you will manifest a spirit that 
becomes you. 

That I suggest nothing new, in urging you to liberate the 
Rhodians—that you will do nothing new, in following my 
counsel—will appear, if 1 remind you of certain measures 
that succeeded. Once, O Athenians, you sent Timctheus out 
to assist Ariobarzanes,’ annexing to the decree, “that he was 


not to declare war against Persia, because such war would have been 
aggressive, and attended with serious difficulties. At the same time I 
recommended you to make defensive preparations, as the surest means 
of averting hostilities on the side of Persia, or defeating them if under- 
taken. I now advise you to assist the Rhodians, on the same principle 
that I counselled measures of defence; because they are a Greek people, 
with whom the Persian king has no right to interfere. It is not his 
interest to interfere with them, if he sees you in earnest (as you ought 
to be) for their defence: so I should tell him myself, if I were his 
adviser ; and therefore I calculate he will be neutral. 

The state of the Persian empire at this time fully justified the caleu- 

‘Jation of Demosthenes. See the last note. 

1 Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, was concerned in the rebellion of 
B.c. 862. See p.186, note, It seems that, in soliciting Athenian aid, 
which he obtained the more easily on account of his connexion with the 
state—he having received the honour of citizenship—Ariobarzanes had 
concealed the object of his preparations; and therefore the Athenians, 
in sending Timotheus, took the precaution of restricting his powers in 
the way mentioned by the orator. Timotheus, in return for some 
service which he had done, was helped by the satrap tc get possession of 
Sestus and Crithote in the Chersonese. Cornelius Nepos praises the 
Athenian general, because, instead of getting any private recompense 
from Ariobarzanes, he had looked only to the advantage of his country ; 
while Agesilaus, who had gone out on the same service, took a pecu- 
niary reward for himself. 'Timotheus then proceeded to besiege Samos, 
which was occupied by a Persian garrison, and took it, in the course of 
the following year. Isocratcs the orator, who acted as the secretary of 
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not to infringe your treaty with the king.” Timotheus, seeing 
that Ariobarzanes had openly revolted from the king, an 
that Samos was garrisoned by Cyprothemis, under the ap- 
pointment of Tigranes, the king’s deputy, renounced the 
intention of assisting Ariobarzanes, but invested the island 
with his forces and delivered it. And to this day there has 
been no war against you on that accoumt. Men will not 
fight for aggressive purposes so readily as for defensive. To 
resist spoliation they strive with all their might; not so ta 
gratify ambition: this they will attempt, if there be none te 
hinder them ; but, if prevented, they regard not their oppo- 
nents as having done them an injury. 

My belief is, that Artemisia would not even oppose this 
enterprise now,' if our state were embarked in the measure. 
Attend a moment and see, whether my calculation be right 
or wrong. I consider—were the king succeeding in all his 
designs in Egypt, Artemisia would make a strenuous effort 
to get Rhodes into his power, not from affection to the king, 
but from a desire, while he tarried in her neighbuurhood,? 
to confer an important obligation upon him, so that he 
might give her the most friendly reception: but since he 


Timotheus, was at the siege of Samos, and praises the general for 
having taken it with little or no cost to Athens. 

The occupation of Samos by the Persians was an infringement of the 
oe of Antalcidas, by the terms of which the Greek islands were to 

e independent. Therefore the conduct of Timotheus, in wresting 
Samos from Persia, afforded an apt illustration for the argument of 
Demosthenes. 

1 Leland erroneously translates this as follows: “Nor do I think 
that Artemisia will act contrary to these principles.” The position of 
of the word οὐδὲ shows this to be wrong. Jacobs renders it: Glaube 
ich nun aber, dass Artemisia der Stadt, wenn sie sich auf dieses 
Unternehmen einliesse, keinen Widerstand thun wiirde. 

2 These words, πλήσιον αὐτῆς διατρίβοντος ἐκείνου, which are loosely 
rendered by most translators, suppose the case of Artaxerxes having 
conquered Egypt in person. “In that event he would be brought nearer 
to Caria, than if he had remained at Susa. Then would Demosthenes 
put this case here, if he had not heard of an expedition conducted by 
the king in person? One can hardly think he would. Leland and 
other critics, assuming that Demosthenes speaks of the final inyasion 
which led to the conquest of Egypt, explain the words, πράττοντος ὡς 
λέγεται καὶ διημαρτηκότος, by suggesting that false ramours may haye 
come to Athens. This however does not solve the whole difficulty ; and 
ft seems more probable, that there were two occasions on which Arta. 
terxes marched in person against Egypt. See p. 191, note, 
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fares as they report, having miscarried in his attempts, she 
judges that this island~—and so the fact is—would be of no 
further use to the king at present, but only a fortress to over- 
awe her kingdom and prevent disturbances. Therefore it 
seems to me, she would rather you had the island, without 
her appearing to have surrendered it, than that he should 
obtain possession. I think indeed, she will send no suc- 
cours at all,’ but, if she do, they will be scanty and feeble. 
As to the king—what he will do, I cannot pretend to know; 
but this I will maintain, that it is expedient for Athens to 
have it immediately understood, whether he means to claim 
the Rhodian city or not: for, if he should, you will have to 
deliberate not on the concerns of Rhodes only, but on those 
of Athens and all Greece, 

Even’ if the Rhodians, who are now in the government, 
had held it by themselves, I would not have advised you to 
espouse their cause ; not though they promised to do every- 
thing for you. But I see, that in the beginning, in order to 
put down the democracy, they gained over a certain number 
of citizens, and afterwards banished those very men, when 
they had accomplished their purpose. I think therefore, 
that people who have been false to two parties,? would be no 
steadier allies to you. And never would I have proffered this 
zounsel, had I thought it would benefit the Rhodian people 
only ; for I am not their state-friend,* nor is any one of them 
connected with me by ties of private hospitality. And even 
if both these causes had existed, I would not have spoken, 
unless I had considered it for your advantage. Indeed, as 
far as the Rhodians are concerned, if the advocate for their 


1 To the Rhodian government, in case of Athenian interference: aa 
Schaefer rightly explains it. 

2 Leland mistranslates this: “Yet, were these Rhodians who now 
possess the city strong enough to maintain their possession, I should 
not have advised you to grant them aid:” as if Demosthenes actually 
did advise the Athenians to aid the Rhodian government. And then 
he has a long note, which is transcribed by Jacobs, to explain this mis- 
translation. The meaning of Demosthenes is as follows :—If this had 
been a question not between Rhodes and a foreign power, but only 
between the Rhodian government and the popular party, still 1 would 
have advised you to side with the latter against the former. 

3 7,6. to the people at large, and to the select few whom they asso 
ciated with themselves in the first instance, 

* See p. 97, note 2. 
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deliverance may be allowed to say so, I am rejoiced at what 
has happened—that, after grudging to you the recovery of 
your rights, they have lost their own liberty ; and, when they 
might have had an alliance on equal terms with Greeks and 
their betters, they are under subjection to barbarians and 
slaves, whom they have admitted into their fortresses.’ I 
would almost say, that, if you determine to assist them, these 
events have turned out for their good. For, during pro- 
sperity, I doubt whether they would have learned discretion, 
being Rhodians;? but since they are taught by experience, 
that folly is mightily injurious to men, they may possibly 
perhaps become wiser for the future; and this I think would 
be no small advantage to them. I say therefore, you should 
eudeavour to rescue these people, and not harbour resent- 
ment, considering that you too have often been deceived by 
miscreants, but for no such deceit would you allow that you 
merited punishment yourselves. 

Observe also, men of Athens, that you have waged many 
wars both against democracies and against oligarchies—this 
indeed you know without my telling—but for what cause you 
have been at war with either, perhaps not one of you con- 
siders. What are the causes? Against democratical states 
your wars have been either for private grievances, when you 
could not make public satisfaction, or for territory, or boun- 


1 Vitruvius relates a stratagem, by which Artemisia got complete 
dominion of Rhodes. The Rhodians had plotted with a party in 
Halicarnassus to overthrow the Carian government, and sent a fleet 
with troops to assist in the execution of their design. The troops 
landed and advanced to the city, where the inhabitants were ranged 
under the walls as if to give them a friendly reception. But this was 
done by order of Artemisia, who had discovered the plot and laid an 
ambush for the Rhodians. They were surrounded and slain. Artemisia 
took their ships, and put a Carian force on board, which sailing to 
Rhodes, and being mistaken by the people for their own armament 
returning, got possession of the Rhodian capital. If the story be well 
founded, the occurrence was probably later than this Oration, which 
refers to no act of hostility between the Rhodians and the ruler of 
Caria. It should be noticed, that besides the capital city of Rhodes, 
there were other considerable and much more ancient towns in the 
island, Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus. 

? Homer calls the Rhodians ἀγερῶχοι, which is translated magnanimt 
or superbi, and seems to be a term of praise. Though the orator 
rpeaks slightingly of them, thay became celebrated for their commerea 
and their laws, 
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dares, or a point of honour, or the leadership: against 
oligarchies, for none of these matters, but for your constitu- 
tion and freedom. Therefore I would not hesitate to say, I 
think it better that all the Greeks should be your enemies 
with a popular government, than your friends under oligar- 
chal. For with freemen I consider you would have no diffi- 
culty in making peace when you chose; but with people 
under an oligarchy even friendship I hold to be insecure. It 
is impossible that the few can be attached to the many, the 
seekers of power to the lovers of constitutional equality. 

I marvel none of you conceive—when the Chians and 
Mitylenzans are governed by oligarchies, when the Rhodians 
and nearly all people are about being drawn into this slavery 
—that our constitution is in the same peril: and none 
consider, it is impossible, if all establishments are on the prin- 
ciple of oligarchy, that they will let your democracy alone. 
They know too well, that no other people will bring things 
back to the state of liberty: therefore they will wish to 
destroy a government, from which they apprehend mischief 
to themselves. Ordinary doers of wrong you may regard as 
enemies to the sufferers only ; they that subvert constitutions 
and transform them into oligarchies must be looked upon, 
I say, as the common enemies to all lovers of freedom. And 
besides, men of Athens, it is right that you, living under self- 
government, should show the same feeling for a free people in 
misfortune, that you would expect others to have for you in 
ease of a similar calamity ; which I trust may never befal ! 
Though indeed it may be said that the Rhodians have had 
their deserts, the occasion is not a fit one for triumph: the 
fortunate should always be seen to interest themselves for the 
benefit of the unfortunate, since the future is uncertain to 
all men.! 

I often hear it said before this assembly, that, when our 
commonwealth was in misfortune, certain people were soli- 
citous for its preservation; among whom—I will here 


' The Melian orator, in the debate written by Thucydides, warns the 
Athenians not to be cruel and oppressive to others, for fear of retaliation 
at some future time; lest, rendering no mercy, they should find none. 
Demosthenes recommends a still higher policy, to succour the unfor- 
tunate; to win golden opinions in the hour of prosperity, and secure 
friends against the day of misfortune. 
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mention a little circumstance of the Argives alone.’ I woulé 
not have you, famous as you have ever been for succouring 
the distressed, appear in a matter of this kind inferior to the 
Argives: who, inhabiting a country adjacent to the Lacedz- 
monians, seeing them to have dominion over land and sea, did 
not fear or hesitate to show their attachment to you, but even 
passed a vote—when ambassadors had come from Lacedzemon 
(as we are told) to demand certain Athenian refugees—that, 
unless they departed before sunset, they should be adjudged 


enemies, Would it not be disgraceful, my countrymen, if, 


when the commons of Argos dreaded not the power and 
empire of the Lacedeemonians in those times, you, who are 
Athenians, should be frightened at a person of barbarian 
origin, and a woman too? They indeed might allege, that 
they have often been defeated by the Laeedzemonians: whereas 
you have often vanquished the king, and not once been 
defeated either by the king himself or by his subjects ; for, if 
ever the king has obtained an advantage over our state, he 
has obtained it in this way—and in no other—by bribing the 
betrayers of Greece and the basest of her people. And even 
such advantage has not benefited him. At the very time, when 
he had enfeebled Athens by aid of the Lacedzemonians, you 
will find him struggling for his kingdom with Clearchus and 
Cyrus.’ Thus he has neither beaten us openly, nor done him- 
self any good by his intrigues. There are some, I observe, 
who are used to slight Philip* as a person of no account, but 


1 This occurred soon after the Peloponnesian war, when Athens was 
under the dominion of the thirty tyrants, and a large number of Athe- 
aian citizens were compelled to seek safety im exile. 

2 It was to the pecuniary assistance of Persia, obtained by the 
management of Lysander, that the Spartans were mainly indebted fox 
their success in the Peloponnesian war. A few years afterwards Oyrns, 
who had been most active in the Spartan cause, marched from his 
province in Asia Minor to contend for the crown with his brother 
Artaxerxes, Clearchus commanded the Greek mercenaries in his 
service, The death of Cyrus, who was slain charging at the head or 
his troops in the battle of Cunaxa, delivered Artaxerxes and his king- 
dom from further danger. This expedition is the subject of Xenophon's 
Anabasis.. The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, (after the treacherous 
murder of their generals,) under the skilful conduet of Xenophon 
himself, is one of the most interesting pieses of Grecian history. 

3 About a year only had elapsed since the speaking of the first 
Philippic. Whatever effect that speech may have produced at the time, 
it seems to have made no lasting impression The inaction of Philip 
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dread the king as an enemy terrible to any that he chooses. 
However, if we are not to oppose the one, because he is con- 
temptible, and yield everything to the other, because he is 
formidable, against whom shall we take the field, O Athenians? 

There are persons here, men of Athens, famous for advo- 
cating the rights of others against you; to whom I would 
give one little piece of adviee—to undertake the defence of 
your rights against others, that they may set an example of 
dutiful conduct. It is absurd for any one to instruct you in 
the principles of justice, without acting justly himself: and it 


‘is not just, that a citizen should have considered the argu- 


ments against you, and not the arguments in your favour. 
Look you, I pray! How happens it there.is none in Byzan- 
tium, who will admonish them not to take possession of 
Chalcedon,! which belongs to the king, and you held it once, 
and by no manner of title is it theirs !—also that they are 
not to make Selymbria,? a city formerly in your alliance, 
tributary to themselves, and that Byzantium is not to deter- 
mine the limits of the Selymbrian territory, contrary to the 
oaths and the treaties, by which it is declared that the cities 
shall be independent? And none has there been to advise 
Mausolus in his lifetime, none since his death to advise Arte- 
misia, not to seize upon Cos* and Rhodes and other Grecian 


in the two following years relieved the Athenians from any immediate 
apprehension of danger. ‘They were roused to new alarm by the 
rupture of Philip with Olynthus. 

1 Chaleedon, founded by the Megarians on the Asiatic coast of the 
Bosphorus, was called the city of the blind, because the settlers had 
overlooked the more beautiful spot on the European coast, where after- 
wards Byzantium (site of the modern Constantinople) was built. The 
fate of Chalcedon, like many other towns similarly situated, was to fall 
alternately under the dominion of Persia, Athens, and Lacedzmon. 


At was taken from the Lacedzemonians by Alcibiades, but surrendered to 


Lysander after the decisive battle of Mgos-Potamos. The peace of 
Antalcidas restored it to Persia. At this time the Byzantines, who had 
acquired considerable power since the Social war, were endeavouring to 
draw it over to their alliance. 

2 Selymbria is on the Propontine coast, between Byzantium and 
Perinthus. ῖ 
' 3 The island of Cos, celebrated as the birthplace of Hippocrates 
the physician and Apelles the painter, lies a little off the coast of 
Caria, not far from Halicarnassus. It is mentioned in the Oration on 
the Peace, that Cos, Chios, and Rhodes were seized upon by the Carian 
government. (8336 p. 80.) Shortly before this time the city of Cos had 
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cities, which the king their master ceded by his treaty to the 
Greeks, and for which the Greeks of that period sustained 
numerous perils and honourable contests. Or, if they have 
both of them' such a monitor, yet seemingly there are none 
to follow his advice. 

I esteem it a just measure, to restore the Rhodian demo- 
cracy: yet, granting it were not just, when I look at the 
conduct of these people, I conceive it right to advise the 
measure.? And why? Because, O Athenians, if all men | 
were inclined to observe justice, it would be disgraceful for 
us alone to refuse; but, when all the rest are seeking the 
power to do wrong, for us to profess high principle and 
undertake no enterprise, would in my opinion be not justice, 
but cowardice. I see that men have their rights allowed 
them in proportion to their power: of which I can produce 
an example familiar to you all. There are two treaties 
between the Greeks and the king ; that which our republic 
made, which is universally praised, and this latter one, con- 
cluded by the Lacedzemonians, which is the subject of com- 
plaint.* And the definition of rights in both the treaties is 


been rebuilt on a scale of great splendour, and had become one of the 
richest and most beautiful in Greece. 

1 7.6. the Byzantines and Artemisia. 

2 Demosthenes may seem here to be setting up expediency against 
right and justice; but his reasoning, properly understood, does not 
amount to this. He means to say—in the politics of nations it is im- 
possible, that the same rules of justice, which ought to regulate the 
conduct of individuals towards each other, can be strictly applied. To 
a great people, in order that they may perform their duty to weaker 
states and administer justice on a large scale, the maintenance of power 
is essential. They must not permit their neighbours, because they are 
nominally at peace with them, to commit aggressions upon neutral states. 
The end of such acquiescence would be the destruction of their own 
empire. Such is the principle on which in modern times our own and 
other governments have frequently gone to war, to preserve the balance 
of power in Europe. To apply this argument to the present case— 
Persia has a treaty of peace with Athens: therefore Athens ought not 
to attack Persia. But Persia has oppressed Rhodes: therefore Athens 
may break the treaty with Persia, because Persia has committed an 
Injustice, tending (at least in its remote consequence) to ruin Athens. 
In reality the protection of Rhodes against Persia is not an act of 
Injustice; but granting for argument’s sake that it is, Athens has done 
right in committing it; and the discus*’ yn about justice or injustice is 
nothing but a verbal dispute. 

' ® he first :f these treaties is supposed to be the peace of Ciman, 
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not the same. For, although private political 1ights ara 
granted by the laws impartially to all, the same for the weak 
as for the strong ; the rule of Hellenic right is prescribed by 
the greater powers to the 1688." 

Since then it is your fixed resolution to pursue a just 
policy,? you must look that you have the means to carry it 


according to which the Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor were 
made independent, the Persian king was precluded from approaching 
the coast within the distance of a day’s journey on horseback, and from 
sending any ship of war between the Cyanean islands at the mouth of? 
‘the Bosphorus and the Chelidonian islands off the Lycian coast. 
Whether this peace was made after the battle of the Eurymedon, gained 
by Cimon over the Persians Β. 6. 466. or after his expedition to Cyprus 
Β.0. 449, has been a matter of controversy; and some historians have 
doubted whether such a peace was ever made. ἡ 

The second of the treaties here referred to is the peace of Antalcidas, 
negotiated by the Lacedeemonians B.c. 387; according to which the 
Greek cities were to be independent, Sparta retaining her dominions in 
Peloponnesus, and Athens keeping only Lemnos, Imbrus, and Scyrus; 
the Greek cities of Asia, and the islands of Cyprus and Clazomense 
were acknowledged to belong to the Persian empire. The Lacede-. 
monians, by sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, detached that 
monarchy from the Athenian alliance, and were enabled to maintain 
their own ascendancy over the Grecian states. 

1 The argument is thus pursued—In national affairs right follows 
might. An illustration of this is afforded by the two treaties with 
Persia. In each case the various claims and questions of right were 
settled upon a different plan, and according to a different rule. This 
proves that there can be no fixed principle of international justice, by 
which the relations of different states to each other can be immutably 
preserved. The civil law of every free country prescribes a uniform rule 
of right and justice for all. But there is no such rule in the law of 
nations, as experience demonstrates. 

2 This observation is in accordance with the argument as above 
explained. He assumes that his countrymen were sincerely desirous of 
acting on the principle of justice, but contends that they could not 
carry out their purposes by abstaining from interference with other 
nations. If they espoused the cause of the oppressed, they would be 
looked up to and respected as the patrons of freedom ; if they kept 
aloof, they would be despised, and their allies would gradually fall away 
from them. Jacobs translates this clause: Da Huch nun die Kenntniss 
dessen, was zu thun recht ist, nicht mangelt. Leland and Francis read 
καὶ ποιεῖν. Leland has: “ You assume the character of arbitrators and 
defenders of justice.” Francis: “It becomes the dignity of your 
character to determine those bounds [of justice] for others, and to act 
in consequence of that determination.” Pabst follows Jacobs ; but their 
version of ἐγνωκέναι ποιεῖν is incorrect. Reiske and Schaefer explain it 


rightly. 
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out. Such means you will possess, if you are supposed to be 
the common protectors of Grecian liberty. It is, doubtless, 
very difficult for you to adopt proper measures. The rest of 
mankind have one battle to fight, namely, against their 
avowed enemies : if they conquer those, nothing hinders them 
accomplishing their desires.’ You, Athenians, have a double 
contest ; that which the rest have, and also another, prior to 
that, and more arduous: for you must in council overcome a 
faction, who act among you in systematic opposition to the 
state. Since therefore through these men it is impossible 

for any good measure to be effected without a struggle, 

the natural consequence is that you lose many advantages. 
Perhaps the chief cause wny so many adopt this line of 
politics without scruple, is the support afforded them by their 
hirers; at the same time you are yourselves chargeable with : 
blame. You ought, O Athenians, to hold the same opinion 
concerning the post of civil duty, as you hold concerning the 
military. What is that? You consider that one, who. deserts 

the post assigned by his general, should be degraded and 
deprived of constitutional privileges! It is right therefore, 
that men who desert the political post received from their 
ancestors, and support oligarchical measures, should be dis- 
abled to act as your counsellors. Among your allies you 
regard those to be the most attached, who have sworn to have 

the same friends and enemies with yourselves ; and yet of 
your statesmen you esteem those the most faithful, who to 
your certain knowledge have sided with the enemies of 
Athens. 

However—matter of accusation against these men, matter 
of censure against the people, is not hard to discover; the 
difficulty is to know, by what counsels or what conduct our 
present evils may be repaired. This perhaps is not the occa- 
sion to speak of all: could you only give effect to your policy 
by some useful effort, things in general perhaps, one after 
ancther, would go on improving. My opinion is, that you : 
should take this enterprise vigorously in hand, and act 

τ An Athenian who deserted the army in time of war was liable to : 
prosecution by a process called λειποστρατίον ypapy. One who deserted 
bis post or rank was. liable to a λειποταξίου γραφή. A conviction for 
either of such offences was followed by disfranchisement, ἀτιμία. The 


Generals were the presiding magistrates, who took cognizance of these 
lnabiers, 
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worthily of the state, remembering, that you love to hear 
men praise your ancestors and recount. their exploits and 
speak of their trophies. Consider then, your forefathers 
erected these, not that you may view and admire them only 
but that you may imitate also the virtues of the dedicators.' 


1 The speech of Demosthenes produced no effect. Athens abstaine 
from interference ; the Rhodians continued under the government of & 
oligarchy, and subjection to Caria. (See pp. 80 and 167 of this volum&, 
Artemisia died soon after the delivery of this Oration, having reigned 
two years. She is said to have been inconsolable for the death of he 
husband Mausolus, whose ashes she drank dissolved in scented water 
and to whose memory she paid the most extravagant honours. Th. 
monument which she erected was so magnificent as to be considered 
one of the wonders of the world; and from this the name of Maw- 
soleum has been applied to all sepulchres built on a grand scale. She 
invited the most eminent literary men to her court, and offered a reward 
for the best funeral panegyric. Theopompus the historian, a native of 
Chios, and pupil of Isocrates, gained the prize. Artemisia was succeeded 
on the throne by her brother Idrieus, who reigned seven yeare 
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THE ORATION FOR THE MEGALOPOLITANS, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Megalopolis was an Arcadian city near the frontiers of Laconia. It was 
founded in the year 8.0. 371, and, being designed for the metropolis of 
the whole Arcadian people, who then united themselves into one 
body, it was built on a scale of magnitude corresponding with that 
purpose, having a circumference of more than six miles, and received 
the name of the great city. Next to Athens, it is said to have been 
the most beautiful city in Greece. The population was obtained by 
migration from the existing Arcadian towns, no less than forty 
of which were required to contribute to it. Most of these were 
entirely deserted ‘by their inhabitants, others were reduced to the 

* condition of villages dependent on Megalopolis. A supreme council 
of ten thousand, taken from the whole Arcadian body, held their 
public deliberations in the capital. About half a century afterwards, 
when it was besieged by Polysperchon, there were found to be fifteen 
thousand citizens capable of bearing arms in its defence. 

The chief object of building this metropolis was, to establish a per- 
manent union among the Arcadians and preserve their national 
independence. Before that time, the Arcadians as a body had 
very little influence in the affairs of Peloponnesus, though they 
occupied a large portion of its territory. They had generally been 
in the alliance of Sparta, whose armies they strengthened by a brave 
and hardy race of soldiers. It was therefore the policy of Sparta to 
keep them feeble and divided among themselves. In the time of the 
Peloponnesian war Mantinea, then the principal city of Arcadia, 
formed a small confederacy among her neighbours, renounced her 
connexion with the Lacedemonians, and joined an offensive alliance 
with Athens and Argos. But this was soon put an end to. The 
Mantineans were compelled, by the success of the Lacedeemonian 
arms, to abandon their confederacy; and at a later period, B.c. 387, 
paid dearly. for their disaffection to Sparta, by having their city 
dismantled and being dispersed into villages. 

The defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra changed the aspect of affairs in 
Greece. The prestige of ancient victory was gone; and it was soon 
found that the vast alliance, of which Sparta had been the head, ana 
which had enabled her for many years to give the law to Greece, 
would crumble almost entirely away. One of the first effects of this 
change in Peloponnesus was the rebuilding of Mantinea, which was 
soon followed by the establishment of Megalopolis. But the heaviest 
blow to the pride and power of Lacedeemon was tne loss of her 
ancient province of Messenia, which for more than three centuries 
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had veen the fairest portion of her domain. Whether the Arcadians 
could have maintained their independence against Sparta without 
foreign aid, may perhaps be doubted; but this last revolution was 
wholly due to the arms of Thebes and the genius of Epaminondas. 

That general, having assembled a large army in Beeotia, marched across 
the isthmus and was joined in Arcadia by his Peloponnesian allies. 
At the head of an overpowering force he invaded and ravaged 
Laconia. Troops of divers people—who not many years before had 
followed the Lacedeemonians in their wars, or would hardly have 
dared to face them in the field—Thebans, Phocians, Locrians, 
Euboeans, Thessalians, Acarnanians, Argives, Arcadians, Eleans, 
marched now almost without opposition to the gates of Sparta; and 
nothing but the shadow of the Spartan name preserved that haughty 

‘capital from destruction. Epaminondas did not venture to make 
a general assault upon the town, but, after continuing his ravages for 
some time longer, proceeded to execute his well-laid scheme, which 
he rightly judged would reduce Sparta to the condition of a second 
or third-rate power in Greece, 

The Messenian population had long been, like the Laconian helots, in 
a state of vassalage to Sparta, but were ripe for insurrection at any 
favourable opportunity, as they had proved during the Athenian 
occupation of Pylus. The march of Epaminondas into Laconia was 
the signal for a universal rising of that people, who were now again 
to form a nation, and to build a capital city under the protection of 
the Theban general. But it was not only the existing inhabitants 
of the country, by whom this task, of reconstituting the nation, was 
to be accomplished ; for which, after their long servitude, they might 
not have been so well fitted by themselves. Messenian exiles from 
every quarter, and especially those of Naupactus, who had been 
expelled after the Peloponnesian war, and migrated to Sicily and 
Africa, were invited to return to their ancient home, and assist in 
the glorious restoration. It has been mentioned as a remarkable 
example of the love of country, that these exiles, during so long an 
absence, had jealously preserved their ancestral usages and the 
purity of their original language. They returned in great numbers 
and formed the nucleus of a Messenian government. The new 
city was founded on the site of the ancient Ithome, Epaminondas 
laying the first stone, and received the name of Messene. This was 
B.c. 369. 

The humiliation of Sparta was now complete. She had no power to 
disturb the new settlement. She was hemmed in by a chain of 
enemies, who cut off her communication with Peloponnesus; by the 
Messenians on the west, the Arcadians and Argives on the north. 
Her war with Thebes continued for eight more years. The succour 
of Athens and her few remaining allies saved her from further dis- 
asters; and the death of her great enemy, Epaminondas, brought on 
a general peace, B.c. 361. 

Wrom the negotiations of this peace the Lacedsemonians kept aloof, 
refusing to acknowledge the independence of Messenia, which they 
regarded as a deep disgrace to themselves. Their spirit, though 
depressed, was not extinguished ; and they only waited for an oppor 
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tunity of recovering their lost dominion. Archilam.s, son of 
Agesilaus, who had acquired honour in the late war by the tearless 
victory, (in which he defeated the Arcadians and Argives without 
losing a single Spartan life,) kept alive the ambitious hopes of his 
countrymen, and continually stimulated them to fresh exertions. He 
was a man of ardent character; to recover Messenia was the principal 
object of his desire; in which he had even been encouraged by 
a pamphlet of Isocrates, entitled Archidamus, and still extant In 
the course of seven or eight years events occurred which favoured the 
views of this prince. There had been disturbances in Arcadia. The 
Sacred war had broken out, in which the principal parties were Phocis 
and Thebes. An obstinate struggle was yet going on ; neither party 
had gained any decisive advantage, and both were greatly weakened. 
The Phocian generals had carried the war into the enemy’s country; 
some of the Boeotian towns had been taken; and the Thebans, dis- 
tressed at home, and burdened with heavy expenses, seemed no longer 
in a condition to assist their Peloponnesian allies. 

Under these circumstances, about the year 858, Archidamus thought the 
time had arrived to effect a counter-revolution, which should restore 
the influence of his country. His real aim was the destruction 
of Megalopolis and Messene. But to avow this purpose, or attempt 
to execute it without further pretext than the desire to satisty 
Spartan ambition, might have drawn on him the hostility of those 
states, which were unconnected with the Theban alliance. Accord- 
ingly, he conceived the idea of announcing a principle, which would 
secure certain advantages to the states hostile to Thebes, and induce 
them to concur in his own scheme of aggrandizement. He gave it 
out, that ancient rights ought to be resumed; that Athens should 
have Oropus, the towns of Thespise, Plateea, and Orchomenus should 
be restored; Elis and, Phlius should have certain claims conceded to 
them. While he published these declarations, he kept in the back 
ground that portion of the scheme, in which Sparta was interested, 
viz. the recovery of Messenia and the dissolution of the Arcadian 
union, 

Notwithstanding all the care which Archidamus took to conceal his- 
views, they could not fail to be apparent; and it was soon understood 
that the warlike preparations in Laconia were designed against 
Megalopolis. Two embassies were sent at the same time to Athens, 
one by the Spartans, and one by the Megalopolitans, each to solicit 
assistance in the approaching war. The Spartan ambassadors re- 
minded the Athenians of their former alliance, and showed what 
advantage would accrue to them from the plan of Archidamus, by 
which Thebes their old enemy would be depressed. The Megalo- 
politan deputies urged the justice of their own cause, and the danger 
that would result from the revival of Spartan supremacy. 

There were many speakers on both sides in the Athenian assembly. 
Demosthenes espoused the cause of the Megalopolitans, and delivered 
what Auger pronounces to be one of the most subtle of his orations. 
He begins by condemning the warmth with which both parties had 
assailed their auiversarigs. It became them, (he argues,) without any 
feeling or preyuuice for or agaist either of the contending states, to 
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decide the question by reference to iastice and the ‘good of Athens, 
Justice required that no people should be oppressed by another. 
Their alliance with Sparta had been based on that principle, and 
they had saved her from ruin; but if Sparta commenced ambitious 
enterprises inconsistent with the spirit of their alliance, they were 
justified in breaking it off It was the interest of Athens, that 
neither Sparta nor Thebes should be too powerful. The dissolution 
of Megalopolis would lead to the re-conquest of Messenia, and that 
would destroy the balatice of power in Peloponnesus. The advantage 
offered to Athens might be obtained in a more honourable manner, 
. without sacrificing the Peloponnesians; and as to Thebes, it was 
better to weaken her by conferring an obligation upon her allies, and 
_ attaching them to Athens, than by allowing them to suffer injustice. 
Ir appears to me, Ὁ Athenians, that both are in fault, they 
who have spoken for the Arcadians and they who have spoken 
for the Lacedeemonians. For as if they were deputies from 
either people, not citizens of Athens, to which both direct 
their embassies, they accuse and attack one another. This 
might be the duty of the envoys ; but to speak independently 
on the question, and consider your interests dispassionately, 
was the part of men who presume to offer counsel here. I 
really think—setting aside the knowledge of their persons 
-and their Attic tongue—many would take them for either 
Arcadians or Laconians. 

I see how vexatious a thing it is to advise for the best. 
For when you are carried away by delusion, some taking one 
view and some another, if any man attempts to advise a 
middle course, and you are too impatient to listen, he will 
please neither party and fall into disgrace with both. How- 
ever, if this be my case, I will rather myself be thought a 
babbler, than leave you to be misled by certain people, con- 
trary to my notion of Athenian interests, On other points 
I will speak, with your permission, afterwards; but will begin 
with principles admitted by all, and explain what I consider 
your wisest course. 

Well then: no man will deny it to be good for Athens, 
that both the Lacedemonians and our Theban neighbours 
should be weak. But things are in this sort of position, if we 
may form a conjecture from the statements repeatedly made 
in our assembly—the Thebans will be weakened by the reesta- 
blishment of Orchomenus,' Thespiz, and Platea; the Lacede- 

1 The Beeotian cities were at an early period connected by a federal 
nnion, each having an independent government. Thebes was at their 
head, and received a council of deputies from the league. Every state 
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monians will grow powerful again, if they suldue Arcadia and 
take Megalopolis. We must mind therefore, that we suffer 
not the one people to wax mighty and formidable, before the 
other has become weak ; that the power of Lacedemon do 
not increase (unremarked by us) in a greater degree than it 
is well for that of Thebes t> be reduced. For we shall hardly 
say this, that we should like to have Lacedzemonians instead 
of Thebans for our rivals. It is not this we are anxious for, 
but that neither may have the means of injuring us: so shall 
we enjoy the best security. 

But granting this ought to be so ’—it were scandalous for- 
sooth, to take those men for allies, against whom we were 
arrayed at Mantinea, and then to assist them against the 
people, with whom we shared the peril of that day. I think 
so too, but with one addition—* provided the others are 
willing to act justly.” If all will choose to observe peace, we 


&ppointed a Boeotarch, who took his share of military command and 
some other executive duties. In process of time Thebes asserted an im- 
perial authority over the federal cities, and most of them were vompelled 
to submit. Plateea espoused the alliance of Athens, and for a long 
time enjoyed her protection, but in the Peloponnesian war fell a victim 
to Theban revenge. The exiles returned and rebuilt the city after the 
peace of Antalcidas, but it was again destroyed by the Thebans z.c. 378. 
Thespice was destroyed about the same time; having long been suspected 
of disaffection to Thebes and favour to Athens. The Thebans had dis- 
mantled its waNs in the Peloponnesian war, though the flower of the 
Thespian vouth had fallen in their cause at the battle of Delium, 
Orchomenus was taken and depopulated by the Thebans B.c 368. They 
had resolved on that measure some years before, but were induced by 
FEpaminondas to change their intention. Afterwards, being alarmed by 
a conspiracy of certain Orchomenian exiles, they fell upon the city, 
massacred the adult citizens, and sold the women and children for 
slaves. During the Phocian war, and shortly before or after the date of 
this Oration, Orchomenus was seized upon by the Phocian general, 
Onomarchus, and occupied as a fortified post. At the close of that war 
it was delivered by Philip to the Thebans, who razed it to the ground 
After the battle of Cheeronea Philip caused all these three cities, 
Platzea, Thespize, and Orchomenus, to be restored. 

- Viz. that neither Lacedeemonians nor Thebans should be powerful 
&c. Most of the translators seem to have neglected the word δεῖν in 
this clause. Jacobs has: Aber dieses Alles zugegeben. Auger: “Nous 
conviendrons peut-étre de ce point.” Pabst and Francis commit the 
same error. Leland errs only in giving too much force to δεῖν : “ But it 
will be said—yes ! this is indeed a point of utmost moment.” 

The force of the argument is not impaired by this trifling error. But 
inattention to minutize .ometimes leads to considerable mistakes; and 
I thei cfore notice it for the sake of the sta lent, 
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shall not help the Megalopolitans ; for there will be no neces- 
sity ; and thus we shall be in no opposition to our fellows in 
arms: one people are, as they profess, our allies already, the 
other will become so now. And what more could we desire ? 
But should they’ attempt injustice and determine on war-— 
then—if this be the only question, whether we ought or ought 
not to abandon Megalopolis to the Lacedemonians, although 
it would be unjust, I concede the point; let things take their 
course, don’t oppose your former partners in danger: but if 
you all know, that after taking that city they will march to 
attack Messene, let any of the speakers whe are now so hard 
npon the Megalopolitans tell me, what in that case he will 
advise us to do. None will declare. However, you all know, 
that you would be obliged to support them, whether these 
men recommend it or not, both by the oaths that we have 
sworn to the Messenians,? and because it is expedient that 
their city should be preserved. Reflect therefore in your 
niinds, whether it would be more noble and generous, to begin 
your resistance to Lacedsemonian aggression with the defence 


1.7.6. the Lacedeemonians; whom the orator does not expressly 
name, hecause they are uppermost in his mind, since the clause ending 
τῶν ἑτέρων. 

2 This engagement was probably entered into at the general peace, 
which was concluded after the battle of Mantinea, and by which the 
Athenians, as well as other states of Greece, recognised the independence 
of Messenia. Pausanias mentions, that at this time, when the assistance 
of Athens was prayed for by the Messenians, it was promised in the 
event of a Spartan invasion. 

Τὸ is quite clear from the argument of Demosthenes, that the claims 
of Megalopolis upon the Athenians stood upon a different footing from 
those of Messene, not being grounded upon any former alliance. Yet 
in the narrative of Diodorus, XV. 94, we read that the Athenians sent 
a body of troops under Pammenes to quell an insurrection in Arcadia, 
which broke out in about a year’s time after the peace, and threatened 
to dissolve the Megalopolitan community; that Pammenes reduced the 
malcontents to submission, and compelled those who had seceded from 
Megalopolis, and gone back to their ancient homes, to return to the 
capital. The name of Pammenes, a distinguished Theban general and 
colleague of Epaminondas, pretty well indicates (as Thirlwall has 
remarked) that Θηβαίους ought to be read in Diodorus instead of 
᾿Αθηναίους. Besides, (independently of the proof afforded by this 
Oration,) what could be more improbable, than that the Megalopolitans 
should so goon after the battle of Mantinea request the assistance of 
Athens, their opponent? On the other hand, what more probable, thau 
that they should solicit the aid of Thebes, their ally? 
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of Megaiopolis, or with that of Messene. You will now be 
considered as protectors of the Arcadians, and striving for the 
maintenance of that peace, for which you exposed yourselves 
in the battle-field: whereas then it will be manifest to the 
world, that you desire Messene to stand not so much for the 
sake of justice, as for fear of Lacedeemon. Our purposes and 
our actions should always be just ; but we must also be careful, 
that they are attended with advantage. 

There is an argument of this kind urged by my opponents, 
that we should. attempt to recover Oropus,’ and, if we now 
make enemies of the men who would assist us to gain it, we 
shall have no allies. I also say, we should try to recover 
Oropus: but, that Lacedeemon will be our enemy, if we join 
alliance with the Arcadians who wish to be our friends, they 
of all men, I consider, are not: at liberty to assert, who per- 
suaded you to assist the Lacedeemonians in their hour of 
langer. The men who argue thus actually persuaded you— 
vhen all the Peloponnesians? came to Athens and desired to 
narch with you against the Lacedeemonians—to reject their 


1 Oropus was on the confines of Attica and Boeotia, on the coast oppo- 
site Eretria in Kuboea. It anciently belonged to Athens, but frequently 
changed masters. In the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war it 
was betrayed to the Boeotians and Eretrians. It became independent at 
the close of the war; but a few years after, the Thebans took advantage 
of some internal disturbances to seize upon the city, which they re- 
moved nearly a mile from the coast, and annexed to the Boeotian con- 
federacy. A new revolution some time after restored it to Athens. But 
in the year 366 8.0. Themison, ruler of Eretria, got possession of it by 
the aid of some exiles. ‘he Athenians marched against him, but, the 
Thebans also making their appearance with an army, they were induced 
to leave Oropus under Theban protection, until the dispute could be 
amicably settled. The Thebans however kept it in their own hands; 
and so it remained until after the battle of Cheeronea, when Philip gave 
it up to the Athenians. 

2 This statement accords not with the narrative of Xenophon, who 
makes no mention of such an application to Athens, though he states 
that the Athenians invited a congress to their own city, which was 
attended by many of the Peloponnesians. Diodorus however relates, that 
in the second year after the battle of Leuctra the Spartans sent a force into 
Arcadia, and took possession of Orchomenus; that they were afterwards 
defeated by Lycomedes of Mantinea, but the Arcadians, still fearing 
the power of Sparta, even after they had been joined by the Eleans and 
Argives, sent an embassy for assistance to Athens. Thi Atheniana 
having refused their request, they applied to the Thebans, who sent au 
army under Epaminondas and, Pelomidas. 
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overtures, (on which account, as a last resource, they applied 
to Thebes,) and to contribuze money and risk your. lives for 
the safety of Lacedeemon. You would hardly, I think, have 
been disposed to save them, had they told you, that after their 
deliverance, unless you suffered them to have their own way 
and commit injustice again, they should owe you no thanks 
for your protection. And indeed, however repugnant it may 
be to the designs of the Spartans, that we should adopt the 
Arcadian alliance, surely their gratitude, for having been 
saved by us in a crisis of extreme peril, ought to outweigh 
their resentmenc for being checked in their aggression now. 
How then can they avoid assisting you to gain Oropus, or 
being thought the basest of mankind? By the gods I can- 
not see. 

I wonder also to hear it argued, that, if we espouse the 
Arcadian alliance and adopt these measures, our state will be 
chargeable with incenstancy and bad faith. It seems to me, 
O Athenians, the reverse. Why? Because no man, I appre- 
hend, will question, that in defending the Lacedeemonians, and 
the Thebans! before them, and lastly the Eubceans,’ and 
making them afterwards her allies, our republic has always 
had one and the same object. What is that? To protect 
the injured. If this be so, the inconstancy will not be ours, 
but theirs who refuse to adhere to justice ; and it will appear, 
that while circumstances change, through people continually 
encroaching, Athens changes not. 

It seems to me, the Lacedemonians are acting the part of 
very crafty men. For now they say, that the Hleans ought 
to recover a certain part of Triphylia,’ the Phliasians Trica- 


1 He alludes to the war that followed the seizure of the Cadmea, 
commenced by the invasion of Cleombrotus 8.0. 378. See the Historical 
Abstract. 

2 When. the Thebans attempted to get jossession of the island. See 
the Oration on the Chersonese, p. 118. ri 

8. Triphylia was a small province on tne Cyparissian bay, between 
Elis and Messenia. Concerning this there had been many disputes 
between the Eleans and the Arcadians. he chief town was Lepreum, 
which in the Peloponnesian war became the cause of a rupture between 
Elis and Sparta. ‘The Eleans had assisted Lepreum against the 
Arcadians, on condition of receiving half the Lepreaa territory « for 
which the Lepreans afterwards paid a sort of rent or tribute of one 
talent to Olympian Jupiter. On their refusing to pay this during the 
war the matter was-referred to Sparta, who decided in favour of the 
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ranum,! certain other Arcadians their territory, and we 
Oropus: not from a desire to see us each possessing our own 
—far from this—it would be late for them to have become 
generous—but to make it appear as if they helped all to 
recover their claims, so that, when they march themselves to 
attack Messene, all these people may readily join and assist 
them, or be deemed ungrateful, after having obtained their 
concurrence in the question of their own several claims, for 
not returning the obligation. My opinion is, first, that our 
state, even without sacrificing any Arcadian people to the 
Lacedzemonians, may recover Oropus, both with their ail, if 
they are willing to be just, and that of others who hold that 
Theban usurpation ought not to be tolerated. Secondly, 
supposing it were evident to us, that, unless we permit the 
Lacedzemonians to reduce the Peloponnese, we cannot obtain 
possession of Oropus, allow me to say, I deem it more advi- 
sable to let Oropus alone, than to abandon Messene and 
Peloponnesus to the Lacedzemonians. I imagine, the question 
between us and them would soon be about other matters. 
However—I will forbear to say what occurs to me—only 
I think, we should in many respects be endangered. 


Lepreans; whereupon the Eleans went over to thealliance of Argos and 
Athens. In the year 8.0, 366, the Arcadians were in possession of 
Triphylia, when a body of their exiles who had fled to Elis assisted the 
Jileaus to surprise Lasion, one of the Triphylian towns. A war then 
broke out between Arcadia and Elis, in which the Eleans greatly 
suffered, though at the close of the war they distinguished themselves 


by a victory, gained over the Arcadians and Argives at Olympia. It | 


was the time of the festival, which the enemy had determined to 
celebrate under the presidency of Pisa; the games had actually begun, 
when they were vigorously attacked and voutec. by the Eleans on the 
sacred ground. 

1 Tricaranum was a fortress in the Pi.iiasian territory. The city of 
Phlius was on the confines of Argolis, Achaia, and Areadia. During 
the Theban war, when most of their allies had deserted the Lacede- 
monians, Phlius continued faithful, and was exposed to the attacks of 
her neighbours. The Argives fortified Tricaranum, and kept it as a 
hostile post, making incursions to plunder the Phliasian country, and 
attack the city, which at one time was nearly surprised by an Argive- 
Arcadian force assisted by some exiles. The Phliasians, whose con- 
stancy is praised by Xenophon, baffled all the attempts of their 
enemies. In the year 866 Chares the Athenian was sent to their 
assistance, and took Thyamia, another hostile fortress occupied by the 
Sicyonians. Tricaranum, it seems, remained in possession of the 
Argives. See further as to the history of Phliug p 275, 
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ΑΞ to what the Megalopolitans have done against you (as 
they say) under the influence of Thebes, it is absurd to bring 
that now as a charge against them, and yet, when they proffer 
their friendship, with an intention of doing you good instead 

of harm, to mistrust and look for an excuse to reject. them, 
without considering that, the more zealous they prove this 
people to have been in the Theban cause, the more will they 
themselves deserve your anger, for having deprived Athens of 
such allies, when they applied to her before they applied to 
Thebes. It looks indeed, as if they wished-a second time to 
turn these people to another alliance. 

[ am sure—to judge from rational observation—and I 
think most Athenians will agree with me, that, if the Lace- 
deemonians take Megalopolis, Messene will be in danger ; and, 
if they take that also, I predict that you and the Thebans 
will be allies. Then it is much better and more honourable 
for us, to receive the Theban confederacy as our friends, and 
resist Lacedzemonian ambition, than, out of reluctance to 
preserve the allies of Thebes, to abandon them now, and have 
afterwards to preserve Thebes herself, and be in fear also for 
our own safety. I cannot but regard it as perilous to our 
state, should the Lacedzemonians take Megalopolis, and again 
become strong. For I see, they have undertaken this war, 
not to defend themselves, but to recover their ancient power : 
what were their designs, when they possessed that power, you 
perhaps know better than I, and therefore may have reason 
to be alarmed. 

I would fain ask the men, who tell us and say, they detest 
the Thebans and the Lacedsemonians, whether they detest 
whom they detest respectively out of regard to you and your 
interests, or detest Thebans for the sake of Lacedeemonians, 
and Lacedemonians for the sake of Thebans. If for their 
sakes, to neither as rational beings ought you to listen: if 
they say for your sake, wherefore do they exalt either people 
unduly # It is possible, surely possible, to humble ‘Thebes 
without increasing the power of Lacedemon. Aye; and 
it is much easier too. I will endeavour to show you how. 

It is well known, that up to a certain point all men (how- 
ever disinclined) are ashamed not to observe justice, and that 
they openly oppose the transgressors, especially where any 
people suffer damage : it will be found moreover, that what 
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mars everything, and originates every mischief, is the nnwil- 
lingness to observe justice uniformly. Therefore, that no sueb 
obstacle may arise to the depression of Thebes, let us declare 
that Thespiz and Orchomenus and Platza ought to be re- 
established, and let us co-operate with their people and call on 
others to assist us—just and honourable were this, not te 
regard with indifference the extermination of ancient cities— 
but let us not abandon Megalopolis and Messene to the ag- 
gressors, nor, on the pretence of Thespiz and Plata, suffer 
existing and flourishing cities to be annihilated. If such be 
your declared policy, every one will desire, that Thebes should 
no longer hold her neighbour’s dominion. If not—in the first 
place, we may expect to find these men oppose the other 
scheme, when they see that the establishment of those towns 
would be their own ruin: secondly, we shall have an imter- 
minable business of it ourselves ; for where indeed can it end, 
if we continually allow existing cities to be destroyed, and 
require those which are in ruins to be restored ? 

It is urged by the most plausible speakers, that the pillars! 


1 Tt was the praetice among Grecian states to inscribe their treaties 
on pillars of stone or brass, which, so long as the treaties remained in 
force, were religiously preserved, and exposed to view in temples and 
other public places. And.it was frequently provided in the treaty itself, 
where the pillars recording it should be deposited. ‘Thus, in the treaty 
of peace between Athens, Laeedeemon, and their respective allies, in 
the tenth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was stipulated that pillars 
should be erected at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus; and also in the 
Acropolis at Athens, and in the temple of Apollo at Amycle. In the 
treaty between Athens, Klis, Argos, and Mantinea, made in the follow- 
ing year, it was agreed that stone pillars should be set up by the Athe- 
nians on the Acropolis, by the Argives in the temple of Apollo in thei 
market-place, by the Mantineans in the temple of Jupiter in their market- 
place; and that they should jointly erect one of brass at Olympia. 
This (among many others) was seen by Pausanias in the Olympian 
temple. 

There is some difficulty attending the words that follow: of δὲ φασὶ μὲ» 
αὐτοῖς οὐκ. εἶναι στήλας, ἀλλὰ τὸ συμφέρον εἶναι τὸ ποιοῦν τὴν φιλίαν. | 
have followed the interpretation of Leland and Pabst, which makes good 
sense and agrees with the tenor of the argument. Jacobs however 
expresses a doubt whether the words will admit of that interpretation ; 
and Ulpian, whom Reiske follows, explains them, φασὶ yap μὴ ὑπάρχεεν 
στήλας, “they say they have no pillars.” Now it is impossible to admit 
this last explanation, when Demosthenes, without denying the truth οἱ 
the Megalopolitan statement, still insists that the pillars should. be 
taken down. It may also be urged that if this be the true meaning, 
the latter clause would seareely harmonize with the former; for if the 
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of their treaty with Thebes must be taken down, if they 
mean to be our steadfast allies. These people say, that with 
them it is not pillars, but interest that binds friendship, and 
they consider those who assist them to be allies. Granting 
such to be their views, my notion is this. I say, we should 
both require of them the destruction of the pillars, and of the 
Juacedzemonians the observance of peace ; if either party refuse 
to comply, whichever it be, we should side immediately with 
those that will. Should the Megalopolitans, netwithstanding 
the maintenance of peace, adhere to the Theban alliance, it 
will surely be evident to all, that they favour the ambition o 
the Thebans instead of justice. On the other hand, if the 
Megalopolitans in good faith espouse our alliance, and the Lace- 
dzemonians do not choose to observe peace, they will surely 
prove to the world, that they are striving not only for the 
restoration of Thespiee, but for an opportunity of conquering 
Peloponnesus while the Thebans are entangled in this war. 
One thing in certain men surprises me ; that they dread the 
enemies of Lacedeemon becoming allies of Thebes, and yet 
see no danger in the Lacedemonians conquering them ; 
although we have actual experience furnished by the past, 
that the Thebans always use these allies against Lacedaemon, 
whereas the Lacedzemonians, whilst they had the same people, 
used them against us. 

I think further, you ought to consider this. If you reject 
the Megalopolitans—should their city be destroyed and them- 
selves dispersed,' the Lacedamonians at once become power- 
ful: should they chance to escape, (as unhoped-for events 
people of Megalopolis had no pillars, further argument was useless. 
Besides, it is very unlikely they had none. The doubt of Jacobs is 
founded upon too minute a view of grammatical nicety. It would have 
been better had the order of words been, οὐ στήλας ἀλλὰ τὸ συμφέρον 
tiva. At the same time, the words as they stand may, according 
to strict rules of grammar, be literally translated thus: ‘“ They say that 
with them it is not pillars, it is interest that makes friendship,’—the 
εἶναι being repeated twice. The sentence is not so well constructed as 
in the other case; but we cannot alwavs expect from an author the 
most neat and elegant modes of expression. In this clause lay an 
emphasis on οὐκ and on στήλας, but not upon εἶναι, and then the reading 
will express the true sense. 

Few persons will approve of Schaefer’s conjecture, substituting κενὰς 
for εἶναι, or Weiske’s far-fetched explanation of—ovx εἶναι for ex dauot Elva. 
t.é. οὐδενὸς λόγου. 

? Into villages. See p. 76, note 3. 
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do happen,) they will in justice be steadfast allies of the 
Thebans.’ If you accept them for allies, the immediate con- 
sequence to them will be deliverance by your means—but 
passing from their case—let us consider what may be looked 
for and apprehended with reference to Thebes and Lacedsemon. 
Well then: if the Thebans be vanquished in war, as they 
ought to be, the Lacedeemonians will not be unduly great, 
having these Arcadians for their rivals, living near them. If 
the Thebans chance to recover and come off safe, they will 
at all events be the weaker for these men having become our 
allies and been preserved through us. So that in every point 
of view it is expedient, that we should not abandon the Arca- 
dians, and that they should not appear (in case they do escape) 
tc have owed their deliverance to themselves, or to any other 
people but you. 

I have spoken, O Athenians, (Heaven is my witness,) not 
from private affection or malice towards either party, but 
what I consider advantageous for you: and I exhort you not 
to abandon the Megalopolitans, nor indeed any other of the 
weaker states to the stronger. 


1 The event proved the justice of this remark. Demosthenes could 
not prevail on the Athenians to follow his counsel. They joined the 
alliance of neither party. Archidamus commenced war against the Arca- 
dians, who were assisted by Argos, Sicyon, and Messene. In the course of 
the same year, Philip having defeated Onomarchus in the great battle of 
Pagasee, the Thebans were enabled to send forces to the succour of their 
old allies. On the other hand, the Lacedeemonians were reinforced by 
some Phocian mercenaries; and the war was carried on for two years 
with various success, and at length terminated by a truce. The Arca- 
dian confederacy, however, were alienated from Athens, and the bad 
effects of this were discovered some time after, when, alarmed at the 
designs of Sparta, they applied not to Athens, but to Philip, for assist 
ance, and thus caused Macedonian influence to extend itself in Pelopom 
nesus. See the Argument to the Second Philippic. 
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ON THE TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


This is one of the Orations which has generally been considered spurious 
yet as it is published in Becker’s and other editions of Demosthenes, 

_ it finds a place in this translation. ; 

It purports to be an address to the Athenian people, rousirg them to 
take arms against Alexander king of Macedor, and hake off the 
ignominious yoke to which they were subjected, on account of certain 
injurious acts committed by that monarch in violation of his engage- 
ments. It appears that in the year B.c. 335, a treaty was entered into 
between Alexander and the Greek states, acccrdiing to which a general 
peace was to be maintained by all the members of the Greek com- 
munity, both with Macedonia and among themselves, every state 
enjoying political independence, and Alexander being the common 
protector of all. It is alleged that Alexander had broken the treaty 
by sundry acts of interference with Greek cities, more expecially 
Messene, where the sons of Philiades had by his influence regained 
possession of the government. Another complaint is, that some 
Athenian ships returning from the Euxine had been seized by Mace- 
donian officers ; and that Athens had been insulted by a Macedonian 
galley sailing into the Pirseus without leave. 

The date of the speech may have been 8.0. 334, after Alexander had 
crossed over into Asia. 


Ir is right, O Athenians, that those who bid you observe 
your oaths and engagements should, if they do so from con- 
viction, have your entire concurrence. For I think nothing 
so becomes a people who enjoy self-government, as to be 
regardful of equity and justice. The persons then, who are so 
vehement in urging this course, should not trouble you with 
declamations on the principle, while their conduct 1s directly 
opposite ; but should submit to inquiry now, and either have 
you under their direction in such matters for the future, or 
retire and leave you to advisers who expound the rules of 
justice more truly—so tuat you may either tamely endure 
your wrongs, and let the aggressor have his way, or, preferring 
justice to every other consideration, you may be above all 
reproach, and consult your own interest without delay.’ From 


1.7.6. by taking arms against Alexander, which is a measure of 
prudence as well as justice. 
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the very terms of the treaty, from the oaths by which tho 
common peace was ratified, you may see at once who the 
transgressors are,—in what important particulars, I will 
briefly explain.' ; 

Were you asked, men of Athens, what would most strongly 
excite your indignation, methinks you would all say, that if 
you were constrained*—I mean, if the Pisistratids were alive 
at this day, and an attempt were made to reinstate them by 
force, that you would snatch up your arms and encounter 
every peril rather than receive them ; or, yielding, you must 
be slaves, like those that are purchased in the market—and 
far worse,* inasmuch as no man will kill a servant wantonly, 
while the subjects of tyrants are notoriously destroyed without 
trial, and have outrages also committed upon their wives and 
children. Well then—Alexander has, contrary to his oath 
and the express conditions of the general peace, brought back 
to Messene the sons of Philiades, her tyrants.* In so doing 
has he paid regard to justice—or has he not rather acted on 


1 Reiske explains it differently: “ea brevitate, que locum habet in 
tanta argumenti amplitudine ;” i.e. “ briefly, considering the importance 
and magnitude of the question.” 

2 Schaefer thinks the words εἴ tis ἀναγκάζοι ought to be connected 
with ἀγανακτήσαιτε, from which they have been disjoined by an error of 
the copyist. I connect them with the following clause, and explain it 
thus :—The orator was intending simply to add προσδέξασθαι τοὺς Πεισι- 
στρατίδας, but then it occurring to him that the family of Pisistratus 
were extinct, he inserts the hypothetical clause εἰ ἦσαν x. τ. A., which 
interrupting the first train of thought, the sentence becomes somewhat 
irregular. We need not be surprised at examples of loose construction 
among the orators. At the present day few of our public speakers 
attend closely to rules of syntax. An Attic audience was more fastidious’ 
than an English, yet would tolerate occasional anacolutha. Many of 
these would be retained in the published orations; and some even by 
design ; for now and then a loose mode of speech is more happy than a 
formal sentence. 

3 Reiske takes τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον in connexion with ἁρπάσαντας ἂν--- 
ὑπομεῖναι. I agree with Pabst and Leland, who connect it with 
δουλεύειν. 

4 Philiades was tyrant of Messene in the lifetime of Philip. His 
sons, Neon and Thrasylochus, were expelled for oppressive conduct, 
but afterwards restored by Alexander. They are mentioned in the 
Orations on the Crown among the list of traitors, by whom, as Demos- 
thenes contends, Grecian liberty was sold to Macedouia. Polybius 
however maintains that the reproaches of Demosthenes were unjust, 


god that the connexion of these men with Macedonia was for their 
country’s benefit. ‘XVII. 14.) 
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his own arbitrary principles, in eontempt of you and the 
common agreement? If then such violence done to your- 
selves would rouse your utmost resentment, you ought not to 
remain passive, when it has been committed elsewhere in 
violation of the oaths taken to you: nor should certain per- 
sons here require us to observe the oaths, yet leave to men 
who have so flagrantly broken them a liberty like this. It 
cannot indeed be permitted, if you mean to do your duty: 
for it is further declared in the articles, that whoever. acts as 
Alexander has done shall be deemed an enemy by all parties 
to the peace, himself and his country, and that all shall take 
arms against him. Therefore, if we perform our engagements, 
we shall treat the restorer of these exiles as an enemy. 

Perhaps these friends of tyranny may say, that the sons of 
Philiades reigned in Messene before the treaty was made, 
and therefore Alexander restores them. But the argument is 
ridiculous—to expel tyrants from Lesbos, who reigned before 
the treaty, that is, the tyrants of Antissa and Eresus,’ on the 
plea that such form of government is oppressive; yet hold 
that it makes no difference in Messene, when the same nui- 
sance is established ! 

Besides—the treaty prescribes in the very commencement, 
that the Greeks shall be free and independent. Would it not 
be the height of absurdity, that the clause making them free 
and independent should stand first in the treaty, yet that 
one who reduces them to servitude should not be deemed to 
have violated the compact? If then, O men of Athens, we 
mean to abide by our oaths and covenants, and do that act of 
justice which they require of you, as I just now mentioned, 
we must certainly take up arms and march against the 
offenders with such allies as will join us. Or think ye that 
opportunity has'such force sometimes, as to carry out policy 
without right*—and now, when opportunity and policy meet 


1 Antissa and Eresus are cities in Lesbos. 
τ 2 “Sie construe,” says Wolf—icxdew πράττειν τὸ συμφέρον καὶ ἄνευ 
τοῦ δικαίου---Ὁ καιρὸς ἰσχύει πράττειν τὸ συμφέρον, τουτέστι, δύναται: 
Reiske: “Brevius sie dictum est, quod plenius et planius ad hune 
modum dixisset: οὕτως ἰσχύειν core βιάζεσθαι ἡμᾶς καὶ ἄνευ τοῦ δικαίου, 
&e. tantum valere ut cogat nos.” 

Schacfer: “tu audi Wolfium.” ἢ 

Reiske explains the indirect meaning of the words, and Wolf their 
direct meaning. Brt the point of the matter is intelligible enough 
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together for the same right, will ye wait for any other time, 
to assert your own freedom and the freedom of all Greece ? 

I come to another pvint under the articles. It is written, 
that if any persons subvert the constitutions, which existed in 
the several states when they swore the oaths of ratification, 
they shall be deemed enemies by all parties to the peace 
Now consider, men of Athens: the Achaians, of Peloponnesua 
were living under popular government. Among them, the 
Macedonian has overthrown the democracy of Pellene, ex- 
pelling most of the citizens: their property he has given to 
their servants, and set up Cheeron the wrestler as tyrant. We 
are parties to the treaty, which directs us to regard as ene- 
mies the authors of such proceedings. Then must we obey 
this article of the convention, and treat them as enemies—or 
will any of these hirelings be impudent enough to say no— 
these hirelings of the Macedonian, who have grown rich by 
betraying you? For assuredly they are not ignorant of these 
proceedings : but they have arrived at such a pitch of inso- 
lence, that, guarded by the armies of the tyrant, they exhort 
you to abide by the violated oaths, as if perjury were his pre- 
rogative ;' they compel you to abolish your own laws, releas- 
ing persons who have been condemned in courts of justice, 
and forcing you into numerous other unconstitutional acts. 
Naturally enough. It is impossible that men who have sold 
themselves to oppose their country’s interests, should care for 
laws or oaths: they use their empty names, to cajole people 
who assemble here for pastime, not for discussion, and who little 
think that the calm of the moment will lead to strange dis- 
turbances hereafter. I repeat, as 1 declared at the cutset— 
hearken to them who advise you to observe the treaty: unless 
they consider, in recommending observance of the oaths, that 
they forbid not the commission of injustice, or suppose, that 
the establishment of despotism instead of democracy and the 


without a paraphrase; and in translatmg we need not cut down every 
figurative expression into plain prose. French translators are apt to do 
this, aiming chiefly at clearness, in which they excel. Auver’s version 
is: “Ou bien, pensez-vous que l'occasion est quelquefois suffisante pour 
nous faire suivre notre intérét aux dépens de la justice ?” 

Ὁ IT have borrowed this expression from Leland. We might say— 
“he had the privilege of perjury.” But Leland’s word better suits a 
i. Auger ; “comme si ce Prince disposoit du parjure en maitre 
absolu.” - 
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subversion of constitutional governments will be felt by 
none. 

But what is yet more ridiculous—it is in the articles, that 
all members of the congress,’ all guardians of the public safety, 
shall see that in tae confederating states there be no blood- 
shed or banishment contrary to the laws established in each, 
no confiscations of property, nor divisions of land, nor abolish- 
ing of debts, nor liberating of slaves for revolutionary pur- 
poses. They however—so far from checking any of such 
proceedings—even help to bring them about. Are they not 
worthy of death, when they promote such plagues in our 
cities, plagues which (because they are so grievous) the whole 
body were commissioned to prevent 1? 

I will show you a further breach of the articles. It is 
declared, that it shall not be lawful for exiles* to make an 


1 Which met at Corinth, where the treaty was made. 

2 The nominative case to ἐπέταξαν is either ai συνθῆκαι or αἱ πόλει. 

3 From most of the Greek cities there were exiles, banished for 
political causes, and ready to take advantage of any revolution, to 
return to their country. If these were many in number, more espe- 
cially if they were connected with a party at home, or supported by a 
foreign power, they would cause considerable uneasiness to the govern- 
ment. Such for example were the exiles from Elis and Phlius, who 
have already come under our notice. (See pp. 184, 174, notes.) Such 
also were the Beeotian exiles, while their country was subject to Thebes. 
As the treaty of Corinth recognised the independence of the Greek 
states, and preserved their institutions inviolate, the clause regarding 
exiles was in the spirit of such arrangement, and introduced as an 
additional security. Alexander conceded this, being intent on the 
Persian war, and wishing at that time to conciliate the Greeks; after- 
wards, caring less about their favour, he, or his regent Antipater, sought 
to extend Macedonian influence by means of a different kind. Of the 
facts mentioned here little is known from other sources: but this 
restoration of the exiles is a measure not only probable of itself, but in 
accordance with one taken by Alexander at a later period, of which an 
account is given by Diodorus. About a year before his death, Alex- 
ander caused an edict to be published at Olympia, by which the Greek 
cities were commanded to receive back their exiles, except such ar 
had committed sacrilege or murder. Great consternation was produced 
by this order, the object of which was to make the Macedonian 
interest, by means of the returned exiles, preponderant in every state. 
Demosthenes was sent to Olympia, to remonstrate with Nicanor the 
Macedonian envoy. Nicanor however had no option but to execute his 
master’s commission. The alarm of the Athenians was increased by 
the appearance of a large body of their exiles at Megara. They resolved 
to send an embassy to Alexander, to entreat his forbearance. This was 
done, azd the mission was successful: but on Alexander’s deat! which 
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excursion with arms from any cities included in the peace, ta 
attack any other city comprehended in the peace ; if they do, 
the city from which they start shall be excluded from the 
‘treaty. Well! The Macedonian has carried his arms about 
with so little scruple, that he has never yet laid them down, 
but still marches wherever he can with arms in hand, and 
more now than before, inasmuch as by an edict we has 
restored various exiles in different places, and the wrestling- 
muster in Sicyon. If we are bound then to obey the terms 
of the convention, as these men declare, the states guilty of 
such conduct are under treaty with us no longer. I allow, 

if the truth is to be suppressed, we must not say they are 
the Macedonian: but when these traitorous ministers of 
Macedonia never cease urging you to fulfil the conditions of 
the treaty, let us hearken to their counsel, as it is just, and 
let us deliberate—putting them under your ban, as the oath 
requires — how to treat people whose tempers are so im- 
perious and insolent, who are always either forming or exe- 
cuting some desigus, and making a mockery cf the peace. 
Now can my opponents dispute the propriety of this? Do 
they require the clauses against our country to be in force, 
and not allow those which are for our protection? Does this 
‘appear to be ἀραν, Will they confirm whatever is against 
us in the oaths and favourable to our adversaries—yet ‘think 
proper continually to oppose any fair advantage that is 
secured to us against them ? 

To convince you still more clearly, that the Greeks will 
never charge you with infringing any part of the convention, 
but will even thank you for taking upon yourselves to expose 
the guilty parties—lI will, as the ar rticles are numerous, glance 
cursorily at a few points. 

I believe one article is, that all the contracting parties 
may navigate the sea, that none shall molest them, that none 
of them shall force a vessel into port; that whoever breaks 
this condition shall be deemed an enemy by all parties. Now, 
men of Athens, you know perfectly well, that this has been 
done by the Macedonians. They have come to be so lawless, 


followed soon after, a rising of the Greeks took. place, which had well- 
nigh overthrown the Macedonian power. This was the war called tha 
Lamian, in which the Athenians and their allies vere at first victorian 
but were finally crushed by antipater, 
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that they carried into Tenedos all our vessels from the Euxine, 
and under pretences refused to release them,! until you 
determined to man a hundred ships of war and launch them 
immediately, and appointed Menestheus to the command. 
Ts it not absurd, when the wrongs done by others are of such 
number and magnitude, that their friends here, instead of 
restraining them the transgressors, should advise us to observe 
a compact sv little regarded? As if it were further declared, 
that trespass should be allowed to one party, and not even 
resistance to the other! Were not their acts both lawless 
und senseless, when they violated their oaths to such an 
extent, as had well-nigh justly deprived them of their mari- 
time supremacy ?? And as it is, they have left you this plea 
beyond a question, when you choose to enforce it: for as- 
suredly they have not the less broken the convention, because 
they left off committing trespasses: they are only fortunate 
in profiting by your indolence, that will not even take advan- 
tage of a right. 

‘The most humiliating circumstance is this—that whilst all 
others, Greeks and barbarians, dread your enmity, these 
upstarts * alone compel you to despise yourselves, either per- 
suading or forcing you into measures, as if they were states- 
men of Abdera or Maronea,* not of Athens. At the same 
time they weaken your power, and strengthen that of your 
adversaries ; and yet (without perceiving it) acknowledge our 
republic to be irresistible ; for they forbid her to maintain 
justice justly,? as though she could easily vanquish her 
enemies, if she chose to consult her own interests. And their 
notion is reasonable. For as long as we can be indisputably 

τ Schaefer takes ἀφεῖσαν in the sense of ἐπαύσαντο. 

2 Alexander having by the treaty been declared generalissimo of 
the Greeks, a sepremacy both on land and sea was accorded to Mace- 
donia, although that kingdom did not actually possess so large a fleet 
as Athens. The Athenians furnished twenty galleys to the armament 
which conveyed Alexander across the Hellespont. 

3 The original vedrAovro: (nouveaux riches, as the French say,) 19 
noticed by Libanius as a term not likely to be used by Demosthenes. 
So is βδελυρεύσεται. The former appears to me a very good word. We 
have none that exactly corresponds with it. 

4 These were cities in Thrace. Abdera was famous for the stupidity 
of the inhabitants, though it produced Democritus the philosopher. 

5 Because they recommend that the Athenians should observe h4 
treaty, and the Macedonians be allcwed to break it. 
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masters of the sea alone, we may find other defences for the 
land, in addition to our existing force, especially if by good 
fortune these men, who are now guarded by the tyrant’s 
armies, should be put down, some of them destroyed, some 
proved to be utterly worthless. 

So grave an offence (in addition to what I have mentioned 
before) has the Macedonian committed in the affair of the 
ships. But the most outrageous and overbearing act of the 
Macedonians is what has lately occurred—their daring to sail 
into the Pirzeus contrary to our convention with them. And 
you must not regard it as a light matter, men ot Athens, 
because there was only one ship; but’ as an experiment on 
our patience, that they may have liberty to do it with more, 
and a contempt of the agreement, as in the former instances, 
That they meant to creep along by degrees, and accustom us 
to tolerate such intrusions, is evident from this only—the 
commander who put into port, (who ought with his galley to 
have been instantly destroyed by you,) asked permission to 
build small boats in our harbours—does it not show that their 
contrivance was, instead of sailing iato port, to be inside at 
once? And if we allow small boats, we shall shortly allow 
vessels of war ; if a small number at first, very soon a large. 
It is impossible, you know, to make this excuse,? that in 
Athens there is plenty of ship-timber, (which is brought with 
trouble from a distance,) and a scarcity in Macedonia, (which 
supplies it at the cheapest rate to all purchasers.) No. They 
looked both to build vessels here, and to man them in the 
same harbour, although it was expressed in the treaty, that 
nothing of the kind should be allowed. And these liberties 
will increase more and more. With such contempt in every 


way do they treat our republic, through their instructors 


here, who suggest to them what course to pursue. And such 
is the estimate which, in common with these men, they have 
formed of Athens, that she is inexpressibly feeble and imbecile, 


11 do not, with Schaefer and Pabst, understand μέγα before ὅτι, but 
simply take ὑποληπτέον to be repeated. The words οὐκ ἐφρόντισαν κ. τ. A. 
may be literally translated: “They [in so doing) disregarded the 
common articles, just as they disregarded the articles before men- 
tioned:” that is: “they disregarded the convention in this particular, 
as they disregarded those articles which I mentioned before.” 

3 Understand ποιῆσαι τοῦτο, “to say they did it because,” &c. 
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that she has no forethought for the future, nor akes any 
account how the tyrant observes the treaty.’ 

That treaty, O Athenians, I exhort you to obey, in such 
manner as I explained, insisting? (under the privilege of my 
age) that you might at the same time exercise your rights 
without reproach, and use without danger the opportu- 
nities which impel you to your good. For there is a fur- 
ther addition to the articles—“ if we will be parties to the 
common peace.” This, “if we will,” means also a different 
thing —“ if we ever ought to cease shamefully following others, 
and forgetting those honours, of which we, beyond all people, 
have won so many from the earliest time.” Therefore, with 
your permission, men of Athens, I will move, as the treaty 
commands, to make war upon the transgressors.* 


1 Wolf has a note on this passage, not very complimentary to the 
Athenians—“ Recte quidem senserunt, nisi Demosthenes ubique 
mentitur, qui talem nobis depingit Atheniensem populum, ut asino 
ignavissimo, qui vix contis et fustibus excitari queat, comparandus 
videatur.” 

2 I connect διεβεβαιωσάμην with καθάπερ, ἂν with χρῆσθαι. The 
following sentence [ have rendered according to Schaefer's interpreta- 
tion; but so far agree with Reiske, that I think it is too ill-written te 
be worth a note. 

3 Almost all critics, ancient and modern, have pronounced this 
Oration to be spurious. Libanius ascribes it to Hyperides, Ulpian to 
Hegesippus. History affords no confirmation of the fact that suck a 
speech ever was made. And it would also be strange, if Demosthenes 
had purposed to make war against Alexander, that there should be no 
allusion to it in either of the speeches on the Crown. Auger makes the 
following remarks on the inferiority of the style: 

“ Quoique ce discours se trouve dans les ceuvres de Démosthéne, tous 
les critiques s'‘accordent ἃ dire qu’il n’est pas de Démosthéne. Je suis 
irés fort de leur avis. Je n’y trouve point cette véhémence et cette 
rapidité de style, cette netteté, cette clarté lumineuse, cette profondeur 
dans les idées, qui caractérisent Démosthene.” 

Francis says: 

“Our editors have preserved to us the Orations upon Haionnesus ana 
Alexander's treaty with Athens, even while they hold them written by 
other authors, and unworthy of our orator’s character. The translator 
therefore hopes to be forgiven his not attempting to preserve what 
in themselves are confessedly spurious, and, if they were genuine, would 
be injurious to the reputation of his author. A painting would do 
little honour to the cabinet of the curious, merely because ignorance 
and false taste had once given it to the divine Raphael.” 

The only commentator that I have seen, who maintains the genuine- 
ress of this Oration, is Leland. It is but fair to hear his reasons: 

“Critics seem willing to ascribe this oration to Hegesippus, or te 


“ας -- 
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Hyperides. It is observed that the style is diffuse, languid, and 
disgraced by some affected phrases; and that the whole composition by 
no means breathes that spirit of boldness and freedom which appears in 
the orutions of Demosthenes. But these differences may possibly be 
accounted fer, without ascribing it to another author. Dejection aud 
vexation, a consciousness of the fallen condition of his country, despair 
and terror at the view of the Macedonian power, might have naturally 
produced an alteration in the style and manner of the orator’s address, 
A great epic genius, when in its decline, is said by Longinus to fall 
naturally into the fabulous. in like manner, a great popular speaker, 
when hopeless and desponding, checked and controlled by his fears, 
may find leisure to coin words, and naturally recur to affected expres- 
sions, when the torrent of his native eloquence is stopped. Nor is the 
Oration now before us entirely destitute of force and spirit. It appears 
strong and vehement, but embarrassed. The fire of Demosthenes some- 
times breaks forth through all obstacles, but is instantly allayed and 
suppressed, as if by fear and caution. The author, as Ulpian expresses 
it, speaks freely, and not freely: he encourages the citizens to war, and 
yet scruples to move for war in form; as if his mind was distracted 
between fear and confidence. Ina word, I regard this Oration on the 
Treaty with Alexander as the real work: of Demosthenes, but of 
Demosthenes dejected and terrified, willing to speak consistently with 
himself, yet not daring to speak all that he feels. It may be compared 
to the performance of an eminent painter, necessarily executed at a 
+ime when his hands or eyes laboured under some disorder, in which we 
fiud the traces of his genius and ebilities obacurea by many merks ct 
his present infirmity.” 
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APPENDIX L 


OLYNTHUS. 


TuE taking of Olynthus was one of the turning-points νυ ΘᾺ ΠΡ 
success, and merits particular attention. 

Olynthus was the chief city of the Chalcidic peninsula, which is 

separated from the inland part of Macedonia by a range of moun- 
tains, crossing from the Thermaic to the Strymonic gulf. The 
— itself runs out into three smaller peninsulas or tongues of 
and, the eastern of which is overshadowed by Mount Athos, and was 
zalled Acte; the central was named Sithonia, and the western 
Pallene. The whole district was called Chalcidice, on account of the 
numerous colonies planted there by the Chalcidians of Eubca. In 
early times, and long before Athens took a prominent part in Grecian 
affairs, Chalcis and Eretria, the chief cities of Hubcea, had acquired 
considerable eminence, and sent out colonies not only to the northern 
parts of Greece, but to Sicily and Italy. Of their Macedonian colo- 
nies the most ancient was Methone, founded by the Eretrians in 
Pieria. In the Chalcidie region there were established upwards of 
thirty towns, many of Euboic origin. The principal among them 
were, Apollonia, Stagira, Acanthus, Cleone, Argilus, Mende, Scione, 
Torone, Mecyberna, Anthemus, Sane, Aineia, Spartolus, Potidea. 
This last city, so important in Athenian history, was founded by 
Corinth. 

Olynthus, which stood at the head of the Toronaic gulf, was origi- 
nally inhabited by a Bottizan tribe ; but having been taken by Arta- 
bazus, the Persian satrap, who massacred the population, it was 
repeopled by Chalcidians.’ At the close of the Persian war, the 
Greek cities on that coast became attached to the general confe- 
deracy, of which Athens was at the head. But Potidsa and many of 
the Chalcidian cities were induced to revolt from Athens, B.c. 432, 
chiefly by the persuasion of Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, and under 
promise of assistance from Peloponnesus. Perdiccas at the same 
time advised, that the inhabitants of the smailer towns on the toast 
should remove to Olynthus, and concentrate their power in that city, 
which, on acccunt of its position, a little in.and, was less exposed to 

(1) Herodotus, vii. 127 
Q2 
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an attack from the sea. This was done, and by such means Olynthus 
became the capital of the Chalcidic population.’ 

Durmg the Peloponnesian war, although Potidsea was taken, the 
members of the Chalcidian league maintained their independence 
against Athens. In the third year of the war they defeated the 
Athenians near Spartolus: It was partly at their invitation that 
Brasidas was sent to attack the Athenian possessions in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and it was their jealousy that in a great measure pre- 
vented the restitution of Amphipolis, after the peace of Nicias. In 
the eleventh year of the war the Olynthians took Mecyberna, which 
was defended by an Athenian garrison. ‘Ihis place, which is near 
Olynthus on the Toronaic gulf, they afterwards made the port of 
their own city.?. A truce followed between Athens and Olynthus; and 
the misfortune of the Athenians in Sicily prevented them from making 
any further attempt to restore their empire in this quarter. 

At the close of the Peloponnesian war, when the power of Athens was 
annihilated, a new prospect was opened to the ambition of the Olyn- 
thians. Potidea and many other towns joined their confederacy. A 
large military force was kept on foot, and they began to turn their 
thoughts to the establishment of a navy, for which their peninsular 
situation and the abundance of ship-timber in the country were emi- 
nently favourable. It might have been better for them, had they 
confined their attention (at least for some time) to the acquisition of 
maritime power; but the weakness of their neighbours tempted them 
to make inland conquests in Thrace and Macedonia, which led to 
a combination against them before their strength was sufficiently con- 
solidated. History is silent as to any operations in Thrace, but we 
are informed, that they had acquired considerable influence among 
the independent Thracian tribes, who inhabited the country stretch- 
ing eastward of the Strymon towards Rhodope; and it is probable 
that they coveted possession of the mine district of Pangeus. But 
the hostilities in which they engaged with Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia led to most important results. At first they were completely 
successful: they either took or seduced from his allegiance a great 
number ot Macedonian towns. They even got possession of Pella, 
which afterwards became the capital of Macedonia; and Amyntas, 
who had about the same time suffered a great defeat from the 
Illyrians, appeared to have lost all his dominions. Diodorus says, 
that he surrendered Pella to the Olynthians in the time of his 
distress, and they refused to restore it when his affairs were retrieved. 
However this be, it was certainly in their hands shortly before the 
year 8.0. 383, when Sparta commenced the war, which I am about to 
mention.® 


(1) Thucydides, 1. 58. The war in the Chalcidic is related in divers parts of his 
history. See particularly iv. 79; v. 21, 38, 39, 80; vi. 7. 

(2) Fragment from the end of Strabo’s seventh book, τῆς ᾿Ολύνθον ἐπίνειόν ξατιε. 

(3) The history of these events is related by Xenophon, Hellen. lib. v. ο. 2, 3 
Diodorus Siculua lib. xv. ο. 19—23, 
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* Amyntas applied to Sparta for aid; but it was rat his solicitation 

80 much, as one from another quarter, that induced the Lacede- 
monians to interfere. Apollonia and Acanthus, the two greatest 
(next to Olynthus) of the Chalcidian cities, had seat an embassy to 
Sparta for the same purpose, to implore her protection against the 
Olynthians, who threatened them with war, unless they would join 
their confederacy. 

It may seem surprising, that people situated as these were, 

exposed to aggression from powerful states and monarchies, should 
not have perceived the advantage of a federal union such as that of 
which Olynthus was the head. But this was the feeling of Greek. 
states in general; they preferred independence to safety. The same 
jealous feeling had overthrown the Athenian empire; it was destinei 
to work the ruin of Olynthus, and lead ultimately to the subjugation 
of Greece. Apollonia and Aecanthus had never joined the league 
which had been formed under the advice of Perdiccas; the conditions 
of which, though liberal, involved a submission to Olynthus as the 
ruling state. Apollonia had once been the most considerable city of 
the district; it lay far mland, about twelve miles from Olynthus, at 
the foot of the Cissean mountains. Acanthus was a coast-town on 
the Strymonie gulf, north of the isthmus of Mount Athos, across 
which the famous canal was cut for Xerxes. The Acanthians were 
the first people that revolted from Athens, when Brasidas came into 
their country. Their jealousy of Athens was now transferred to 
Olynthus. 
. The ambassadors from these two cities were introduced by the 
Ephors to the Spartan assembly, which was attended by deputies 
from the Peloponnesian allies. The Acanthian envoy addressed to 
them an elaborate speech, in which he set forth the growing power 
and ambitious projects of Olynthus, her military force and resources, 
the towns that she had wrested from Macedonia, the extreme weak- 
ness of Amyntas, and the danger that threatened themselves. He 
stated that he had left ambassadors from Thebes and Athens at 
Olynthus, and that the Olynthians had passed a resolution to nego- 
tiate allianee with those cities. Many of the Chalcidians were 
ready to revolt, he said, if the Lacedemonians would send them 
assistance. 

The Spartans and their allies were prevailed on by these argu- 
ments, and it was resolved that an army of ten thousand men should 
be raised in Peloponnesus, to carry on the war. The Acanthian 
ambassadors requested that a Spartan general with a smaller force 
should be at once sent off; and accordingly Hudamidas was de- 
spatched with two thousand men, to be followed by his brother 
Pheebidas with reinforcements. 
᾿ς Eudamidas marched to Thrace, and put garrisons in the towns 
that were friendly to him. Potidea immediately revolted, and there 
be established himself, aud commenced hostilities against Olynthus. 
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Pheebidas who was sent after him, stopped on his road at Thebes, 
and seized the Cadmea, a measure, which had the immediate etlect 
of bringing Thebes under subjection to Sparta, though it ultimately 
Jed to the overthrow of the Spartan empire. Teleutias, brother of 
Agesilaus, followed with the bulk of the Peloponnesian army, and 
passing Thebes on his way, received a contingent of Lrse and foot 
from that city. Amyntas had been ordered to join him with as large 
a foree as he eould collect, and Derdas, prmee of Elymia, was soli- 
eited for aid on behalf of Amyntas his kinsman. 

When Teleutias arrived at Potidea, he was joined by these auxili- 
aries, and marched directly agaimst Olynthus. Accordmg to Xeno- 
phon, the first campaign was favourable to Teleutias; the Olynthians, 
after a battle which they had very nearly gained, were shut within 
their walls, and the Spartans ravaged the country; though, after the 
dismissal of the Macedonian and Hlymian troops, the Olynthians 
made destructive incursions into the hostile states, and plundered 
their territories. Diodorus relates that the Spartans were defeated 
in several battles, and mentions no vietory won by Teleutias. But 
both he and Xenophon agree in the result, which Xenophon assigns 
to the seeond campaign, viz. that Teleutias fell im a hard-fought 
battle under the walls of Olynthus, mm which his army was completely 
routed and dispersed. 

The Lacedzemonians, on receiving intelligence of this defeat, felt 
the necessity of making still greater exertions. A large army, chiefly 
of volunteers, was raised in Peloponnesus, and put under the com- 
mand of Agesipolis, one of the kings. He marched through Thessaly, 
which supplied him with a troop of cavalry; and being joined by 
Derdas and Amyntas, whose zeal in the cause was nowise abated, he 
marched straight against Olynthus. His foree was so overpowering,. 
that the Olynthians dared not meet him in the field, but confined 
themselves to the defence of the city, which they had well stored 
with provisions against a siege. Agesipolis ravaged the country, and 
took Torone, soon after which he was seized with a fever and died. 
Polybiades was sent out as his successor, and commenced the siege 
of Olynthus with great vigour. The Olynthians were defeated in 
various sallies, and the siege was turned into a blockade; yet they 
held out till the following year, B.c. 379, when they submitted to 
Sparta, on the terms of becoming her dependent allies. This in- 
volved the necessity of following the Lacedsemonians in all their 
wars; and accordaigly, we find a body of Olynthian cavalry serving 
afterwards under t\ e Spartan general against Thebes.! 

In ten years after this event important changes had taken place 
in Greece. The power of Sparta was broken by the Theban war; 
Epaminondas had been at her gates, and threatened her very exist- 
ence. Her navy had been beaten by the Athenians in the Mgean and 


(1) Xenoph. Hellen. Hb. v. ¢. 4 8. 64. 
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fonia: seas. Athens had regained her maritime supremacy; most 
of the Asean islands, besides Corcyra and Byzaatium, had again 
becom her allies. Thebes was the only state that appeared to be 
her rival. 

In another ten years events had happened of more immediate con- 
cern to the Olynthians. During a long peace they had risen again to 
prosperity, and seem to have resumed in a great degree their sway or 


influence over the Chalecidian peninsula. It is not stated either by 


Xenophon or Diodorus, that all the dominion which Olynthus exer- 
cised in the peninsula was taken away by the Lacedemonians. We 
may rather suppose that her willing allies were left to be subject to 


her as before; for so long as Ulynthus was subservient to Sparta, it 


was even better for Sparta that she should be at the head of a re- 
spectable confederacy. Certain it is that the influence of Olynthus 


greatly revived after the humiliation of Sparta. Demosthenes! gives 
-us to understand that she had become at a much later period more 


powerful than she was before the Spartan war. But at the time 


-that we are now speaking of a new enemy appeared. Athens, having 


become mistress of the sea, had turned her attention to the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace, with a view to recover the towns and depen- 
dencies which formerly belonged to her. Many expeditions were 
sent for that purpose, especially against Amphipolis, the possession 
of which was greatly coveted by the Athenians. These measures 
necessarily brought them into conflict with the Olynthians, who saw 


with alarm the revival of an empire which threatened their own in- 


dependence. A war ensued, of which we have no full or clear account, 
but the general result was to the disadvantage of Olynthus ; for many 
cities near her coast were taken by the Athenians, and especially 
Methone, Pydna, Potidea, and Torone, the two last of which had 
probably been reannexed to the Olynthian alliance. Such things had 
occurred, and the relations between Athens and Olynthus were still 
of a hostile character, when, at the close of this last decennial period, 
B.C. 359, Philip ascended the throne of Macedon. 

In order that the position of things ai this time may be under- 
stood, it is necessary to state more particularly what had passed in 
the interval. : 

' Amyntas, ever since the restoration of his kingdom by the aid o 
the Lacedemonians, had remained firmly attached to that people, 
and his friendship was extended afterwards to Athens, when the 
Athenians had entered into a treaty of peace and alliance with Sparta. 
In the year B.c. 371 a congress was held at Athens, attended by the 
Spartans and their allies, to settle the affairs of Greece. A deputy of 
Amyntas was there, who publicly declared that Amphipolis belonged 


(1) De Falsa Leg. 425. He also represents the terms of peace with Sparta to have 
been more favourable to Olynthus: ὅπως ἠβούλοντο τὸν πόλεμον κατέθεντο. Bue 
we must make allowance for exaggeration in tbis passage, where the orator is drawing 
a contrast between two periods. 
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to Athens, and that he would support her in the assertion of her 
claim.! With such encouragement, the Athenians conceivec hopes 
of recovering their ancient colony; and Ipbicrates was seleeted as 
the most suitable person to accomplish that object, on account of his 
personal friendship with Amyntas, who had adopted him for a son. 
It does not distinctly appear when the first expedition was sent 
against Amphipolis. Amyntas died in the year B.c. 370, and the 
opportunity for obtaining his assistance was gone. The Amphipoli- 
tans themselves were averse to the alliance of Athens, from which 
they had been entirely alienated ever since the revolution effected 
by Brasidas. However, in the year 8.0. 368, Iphicrates was sent 
to the coast of Thrace on an exploring expedition, with a small 
armament. 

It happened soon after this, that Alexander, who succeeded 
Amyntas, was murdered, and Pausanias, a pretender to the crown, 
having gained a large party in Macedonia, and collected some force, 
invaded the country, and took various towns on the coast. Eurydice, 
the queen-mother, sent for Iphicrates, who was still cruising in the 
neighbourhood, and reminding him of his former attachment to 
Amyntas, implored his protection for her children, Perdiccas and 
Philip, the latter of whom was then about fifteen years of age. Iphi- 
erates espoused the cause of the queen, judging it, doubtless, the best 
policy for Athens. Turning then his arms against Pausanias, he 
expelled him from the kingdom; after which, being at liberty to pro- 
secute his main design, he took into bis service Charidemus of Oreus, 
with a body of mercenary troops, and commenced operations against 
Amphipolis. 

Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Eubcea, who from this time 
began to make a figure in Athenian warfare, was a soldier of fortune, 
who had first been a slinger, and afterwards set up a pirate vessel, 
with which he infested the Aigean sea. Having contrived to draw 
together a band of needy adventurers like himself, he became the 
leader of a mercenary force, ready to engage himself in the service of 
Athens, or the Persian king, or any other government that would 
employ him. Iphicrates at this period was glad to engage such a 
man; and Charidemus was retained in his service for upwards of 
three years. 

Of the operations of Iphicrates we have no detailed account. We 
learn that he was completely disappointed in his expectations of Ma- 
cedonian aid. After the expulsion of Pausanias, the government fell 
into the hands of a man named Ptolemy, suspected to be the queen’s 
paramour, and even to have been the murderer of Alexander. So 
far from assisting Iphicrates to recover Amphipolis, he exerted his 


11) Συνεξαιρεῖν μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων, is the expressiot said te have been 
used by the deputy. ischines, De Falsa Leg. 33; from whom we get most of our 
information concerning these transactions. Comvare Demosth. contra Aristec. 669 
Corn. Nepos in vit. Iphie, : 
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influence’ the other way, probably through fear of the Thebans.? 
Iphicrates for three years kept up a sort of blockade on the coast, 
and at length prevailed on the Amphipolitans to negotiate for the sur- 
render of their city. Matters had gone so far, that hostages were 
given to him for the performance of the agreement. But an unac- 
countable event occurred, which baffled the calculations of the 
commander. Iphicrates, having been recalled home, left the hostages 
with Charidemus; who, on receiving an order from the Athenians 
to bring them to Athens, sent them back to Amphipolis. Mitford 
conjectures, (and possibly he is right,) that the hostages had been 
entrusted to the faith of Iphicrates; that Charidemus, being under 
an engagement to Iphicrates, did not consider himself bound to obey 
orders from Athens. The Amphipolitans might regard the Athenian 
decree as a breach of faith, and as evidence of a treacherous design. 
Under some such impression, they broke off all further negotiation. 

The Athenians then appointed Callisthenes to command the fleet. 
But now Perdiccas, who had killed the regent and assumed the | 
government of Macedonia, appeared as their enemy, and declared war, 
Callisthenes defeated him in battle, and compelled him to solicit 
an armistice. But that general, for some unexplained reason, was 
recalled to Athens. and put to death. Timotheus was his successor ; 
who so ably managed affairs, that in a few years he effected many 
important conquests for his country. 

Timotheus, on taking the command, engaged the services of 
Charidemus, it being desirable to strengthen his armament by the 
mercenaries of that officer; for the Athenians had got into the 
practice of sending out vessels without a proper complement of men,* 
trusting to their generals to supply the deficiency. Charidemus 
however, obtaining what he thought a more profitable employment 
under Cotys, king of Thrace, broke his promise to Timotheus, and 
carried away his own troops with some of the Athenian vessels. 
Timotheus, left to his own resources, vigorously: prosecuted the war; 
and then it was that Olynthus, as the principal protector and ally of 
Amphipolis, came into serious conflict with the Athenians.‘ 

Whether this proceeding on the part of Olynthus was the cause, 
or the effect, of a change in the policy of Macedonia, we cannot tell. 
Perdiccas abided, by his engagement with Callisthenes, and not long 

(1) The words ἀντέπραττε τῇ πόλει do not warrant us in supposing that Ptolemy 


made war against Iphicrates, especially when it is said of Perdiccas immediately after, 
ἐπολέμησε τῇ πόλει. Aschin. ib. 82. 4 

(2) Pelopidas, invited into Macedonia by the nobles, compelled Ptolemy to give 
hostages for his good conduct, with a view to preserve the crown to the heirs of 
Amyntas. Philip himself is said to have been one. But the date and circumstances 
of this transaction are matters of controversy. See Plutarch in vit. Pelop. Thirlwall, 
Grecian Hist. v. 164. Leland’s Life of Philip, i. 41. , 

(3) Kevas ναῦς, with no more than the bare nautical crew. Demosth. Ol. xxix. 

(4) The words of Demosthenes, contra Aristoc. 669, are not referable, as Thirlwal) 
intimates, to the time of Iphicrates, but to the time when Timotheus was commander. 
But it is very probable that the Olynthians, though not openly at war with Atkene, 
had secretly aiied the \mphipolitars against Iphicrates. 
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afterwards entered into ar. alliance with Athens, and cooperated with 
Timothess against the Olynthians.!_ The result was that Timotheus 
captured Potidea and Torone and divers other towns on the Chal- 
cidian coast, by which the power of Olynthus was seriously impaired. 
If we could implicitly adopt the statement of Isocrates,? he reduced 
the whole of Chalcidice; but this would have increased the power of 
Athens, and the weakness of Olynthus, to a degree which is not 
reconcileable with the events that followed. All that we can fairly 
gather from the words of Isocrates is, that the influence of Athens 
was greatly extended in the Chalcidian peninsula, and that some of 
the cities joined her alliance, perhaps without receiving an Athenian 
garrison. Isocrates might be disposed to exaggerate the merits of 
Timotheus, who had been his friend and benefactor. Yet history 
furnishes strong testimony to the abilities of that general. He 
appears to have had more capacity for operations on a great scale 
than either Iphicrates or Chabrias. The good discipline which he 
kept among his troops, and the uprightness and moderation of his 
character, were greatly instrumental to his success. Adschines says, 
that he added severty-five cities to the dominions of Athens: Iso- 
crates mentions only twenty-four, referring perhaps to such only, as 
were actually taken by arms. His reputation for success was so 

eat, that a picture represented him sleeping in a tent, whilst 
ortune was catching cities for him in a net. 

The operations of Timotheus against Olynthus began about the 
year B.c. 364. ‘Two years after that we find him making war in the 
Hellespout, where he took the cities of Sestos and Crithote in the 
Chersonese. He was occupied for eleven months in the siege of 
Samos, which ultimately capitulated. Isocrates boasts of his friend, 
that with a fleet of thirty sail and eight thousand targeteers, and 
without any cost to the state, he had reduced an island, for the con- 
quest of which Pericles had employed two hundred galleys and 
spent a thousand talents of the public money. 

During all this time, Amphipolis had, with the aid of the Olyn- 
thians, successfully defended herself. But in the year 8.0. 360 
Timotheus resolved to make another effort for the conquest of that 
important city. The Olynthians, in close alliance with the Amphi- 
politans, prepared to defend them, and engaged the services of 
Charidemus, who set sail from Cardia, but was captured on his way 
by the Athenian fleet, and compelled to unite his forces to those of 
Athens. Timotheus sailed up the Strymon, and landed his troops to 
attack the city; but here his fortune failed him. He was attacked 
by an army superior to his own, and compelled to make a disastrous 


(1) Demosth, 0). ii. 14. 

(2) On the Exchange, 119. Χαλκιδεῖς ἅπαντας κατεπολέμησεν. These words agree 
with the literal expression of Cornelius Neos, Olynthios subegit. (Vit. Timoth.) 
Compare Demosth, Philipp. i 41. Eixouev—mdvta τὸν τόπον τοῦτον οἱκεῖον κύκλῳ. 
Dinasch, cont. Demosth, 91. 
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retreat. This was the last attempt which the Athenians made to 
recover Amphipolis by arms.’ 

In the following year Perdiccas was slain in battle by the Ilyrians, 
and Philip ascended his throne. At this time the king of Macedonia 
possessed not a single maritime town of importance.? Athens had 
_ Pydna and Methone, Potidea and some other towns of Chaleidice, 
besides possessions in the Chersonese. She was in alliance with 
Byzantium and other Propontine cities. Thasos, Lemnos, and 
Imbrus belonged to her; and also the group of islands off the coast 
of Thessaly. She had thus the means, with her powerful navy, of 
infesting all the northern continent of the Aigean, and making a 
sudden descent where she pleased for the purposes of war or con- 
quest. Olynthus seemed the only power capable of opposing her in 
that neighbourhood; but Olynthus had been much weakened; and 
there can be little doubt, that, had the affairs of Athens been con 
ducted by a Pericles, Olynthus and the whole of Chalcidice must soon 
have fallen under Athenian dominion. Yet in the space of a twelve- 
month from this time the position of things became so totally 
changed, that we find Olynthus, the old enemy of Athens, courting 
_ her alliance, and even Amphipolis doing the same, not from any fear 
of Athenian armaments, but from dread of a more formidable power. 
That power was Philip; whose extraordinary successes and rapid 
movements had already excited alarm in his own neighbourhood. 

Never did any king succeed to his throne under greater dis- 
advantages than Philip. He was only twenty-three years of age. 
His kingdom was threatened on all sides. In the west the Ilyrians, 
flushed with recent victory, were preparing for a new inroad. The 
Peonians made an incursion from the north, and ravaged his country. 
At the same time there appeared two pretenders to the crown; 
Pausanias, the ancient rival of Perdiccas, who was now assisted by 
Cotys, king of Thrace; and Argeus, who was supported by the 
Athenians. Argus had made them his friends by promising to 
forward their designs against Amphipolis and Olynthus ;° and accord- 


(1) Thirlwall, v. 189. 4 
(2) Anthemus was perhaps on the sea, but had no importance except from its 
‘vicinity to Olynthus. Perdiccas had probably taken it from the Olynthians in the 
late war. 
_ (8) Diodorus, xvi. 8. The following words respecting Amphipolis, ἐξεχώρησε τῆς 
πόλεως, ἀφεὶς αὐτὴν αὐτόνομον, May seem perhaps to imply, that Philip at this time 
possessed the city, but there is more than one difficulty in the way of such a suppes 
sition. In the first place, there is no historical evidence that Amphipolis had at this 
time been taken or occupied by Macedonian troops. Perdiccas had very lately been 
‘in alliance with Athens, nor is there any reason to suppose that he had turned 
against her at the last, when Timotheus attacked Amphipolis. Even if he die so, it 
does not follow that the Amphipolitans received a Macedonian garrison. In the next 
place, it is not very likely that Philip would have given up Amphipolis if he really 
possessed it; especially at the time indicated by Diodorus, when he was about to 
_attack the Athenian forces. He wou.d hardly be desirous of conciliating the Athenians 
at that moment. On the other hand, it would be his interest to conciliate the 
Olynthians and Amphipolitans, and ccnfirm them in their hostility to Athens. With 
such view it would hay: been a wise measure to declare that Amphipolis should be 
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ingly an Athenian arma nent, under the command of Maatias, was 
sent to Methone, with directions to advance from thence, and support 
his cause in Macedonia. 

Meanwhile Philip, doubtful on which side to defend himself, made 
terms for the present with the Peonians, bribed Cotys to abandon 
the cause’ of Pausanias, and proceeded to attack Argeus and the 
Athenians. They had marched from Methone thirty miles into the 
interior of Macedonia, to Avge, the ancient capital of the kingdom, 
where they expected to find a party in their favour. In this hope 
they were disappointed, and made a hasty retreat, but were over- 
taken and attacked by Philip. Their general Mantias had remained 
at Methone, and the troops, after suffering a severe loss, retreated to 
a hill, where, having no means of escape, they capitulated and were 
allowed to depart on giving up the Macedonian exiles. Philip carried 
his lenity so far, that he restored to the Athenians all the booty which 
he had taken; and being anxious at this time to conciliate them, he 
sent ambassadors with a letter to Athens, proposing peace and amity 
wit the republic, and renouncing all claim of his own to Amphipolis. 
The proposal was joyfully accepted.’ 

No sooner was this danger averted than Philip hastened to chas- 
tise the Peonians. It so happened, their king Agis had just died. 
Philip invaded their country, overthrew them in battle, and reduced 
them to entire subjection. Immediately afterwards he marched into 
Illyria, and rejecting the offers of peace made by the old king 
Bardylis, defeated that veteran warrior in a hard-fought battle, in 
which more than seven thousand Illyrians were slain. Bardylis then 
obtained peace, on condition of ceding to Macedonia all the country 
that lay to the east of Lake Lychnus. 

The next step taken by Philip was one yet bolder, and pregnant 
with more momentous consequences. Without any delay, and ap- 
parently without any ground of quarrel, he ψρλδξι τοὶ and laid siege 
to Amphipolis. We are told by Diodorus, that the Amphipolitans 
had aiforded him some pretext for war. But we aed look for 
no further cause or pretext, than Philip’s own interest and ambition. 
Great must have been the surprise and alarm of the Olynthians, to 
see their old enemy, the king of Macedonia, at the head of a power- 
ful army flushed with conquest, besieging a city scarcely less con- 
siderable than their own, and connected by close alliance with them- 
selves. A semibarbarous continental monarch, with a large standing 
army, was a power far more to be dreaded than even Athens, the 
mistress of the sea. Perhaps they began to see, that a union on 
liberal terms with Athens was the best protection for the Greek 
cities on the coast. At all events they resolved to apply for Athenian 
aid, and an embassy was sent for that purpose. 


independent both of Athens and Macedonia, ᾿Εξεχώρησε then may signify nothing 
more than παρεγώρησε, ‘he withdrew all claim to dominion over the city.” See 
(Thirlwall, v. 173. 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 4. Leland’s Life of Philip, i. 86. Demosth. cont:a Aristoe 660 
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Fat whatever sensation the attack upon Amphipolis might produce 
et Olynthus, it created neither alarm nor surprise among the Athe- 
nians. They were quite prepared for the event. Philip had by 
vague promises deluded them into a belief, that he meant to take 
Amphipolis for them. No distinct engagement to that effect seems 
ever to have been made; but after the receipt of Fhilip’s letter, in 
which he had given a hint of his friendly intentions, Antiphon and 
Charidemus! were sent from Athens to conclude terms of alliance, 
and especially to treat with him on the subject of Amphipolis. They 
did so, and an understanding was come to, that Philip, if he got 
possession of that city, should surrender it to Athens, and the 
Athenians should, as a recompense, deliver up Pydnatohim. Pydna 
was strictly a Macedonian town, and formerly belonged to the king- 
dom, while Athens had, on more than one account, a strong claim to 
Amphipolis; so that there appeared nothing objectionable in this 
arrangement, nor any great diffieulty about carrying it into effect. 

There was indeed no formal treaty to bind the parties; but such 
a contract, from its very nature, could not safely be reduced to writ- 
ing; and therefore, when the ambassadors communicated the result 
of their negotiation to the Athenian magistrates, it was considered 
perfectly satisfactory, and the people were given to understand that 
Amphipolis would soon be theirs.? 

Under this persuasion, the people of Athens not only spurned 
the application of the Olynthians, but at a later period, when the 
Amphipolitans themselves, pressed by the besieging army, sent a 
deputation to Athens and offered to surrender their city, the offer 
was refused.? z 

We can hardly wonder at this conduct on the part of the Athe- 
nians. To have entered into terms with Olynthus or Amphipolis 
after their engagement with Philip, might well have been considered 
not only a-breach of faith, but an unwise policy at that time. There 
appeared no reason to distrust Philip. The kings of Macedonia had 
frequently been allies of Athens, ever since the time of the second 
Perdiecas. Their friendship had certainly been precarious, but their 
hostility had not been very violent or very mischievous. Philip himself 
had merited the gratitude of the Athenian people by his generosity. 
On the other hand, Olyntius had for a long time past been the enemy. 
of Athens. The Amphipolitans had exhibited a malignant hostility 
ever since their revolt in the Peloponnesian war, and their repudia- 
tion of the treaty with Iphicrates caused their promises to be 
suspected. : 4 

Philip sent a letter to the Athenians, renewing his assurances 
and meanwhile the siege of Amphipolis was pressed with vigour. 


(1) Not Uhasidemus of Ureus, but an Athenian of the same name. _ ἶ 

(2) Thirlwall, v. 192. Leland’s Philip, 1. ἝΝ This was the τὸ θρυλούμενοα 
IT Opp . (Giyuth. ii. 19, page 48 in this volume. 
erat Glynth. ΠΣ ΤΉΝ (4) Contra Aristoc. 659. De Halonn. 28 
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Diodorus says, it was taken by storm; Demosthenes, that it was be 
trayed. It is likely enough, that there was an Amphipolitan party 
favourable to Macedonia, and that, after the sieze had continued for 
some time, and there appeared no prospect of relief, this party in- 
duced the citizens to capitulate. 

To hold out tong would have been impossible; for not only had 
Athens refused assistance, but even the Olynthiaws had abandoned 
the cause of their ally. Had the Olynthians taken the same vigorous 
measures against Philip, which they did against Timotheus, the issue 
might. perhaps have been doubtful. But Philip, anxious to get 
speedy possession of Amphipolis, and not to be embarrassed at so 
critical a time by a war with the Olynthians, bought off their opposi- 
tion by the cession of Anthemus, a town in their neighbourhood, 


which had formerly belonged to them.! Having thus disarmed the 


two opponents, from whom he had most to fear, Amphipolis became 
an easy prey. 


But Philip had now to consider, whether he should keep his 


promise to the Athenians, and offer to deliver up Amphipolis in 


exchange for Pydna. He appears to have made up his mind with . 


very little hesitation; for immediately after the capture of the one 
city, he appeared with his army before the wails of the other. Here 
also he found a party in his favour. Whether he had concerted any 
plans with them beforehand, does not appear; but by their assistance 
he was admitted into Pydna without difficulty; and it soon became 
apparent, that he intended to keep both cities on his own account, 
and set the Athenians at defiance. 

The Athenians, as might have been expected, were not slow to 
express their resentment of such treachery; but how to avenge 
themselves on the deceiver, was a more difficult matter. Whether 
Philip was able at this time to cope single-handed with the power of 
Athens, may be doubted; but he was too prudent to venture on such 
a chance. An opportunity was open to him, for obtaining an impor- 
tant ally, and he ed to seize it. Experience had proved, that 
a combination between two of the three powers, (Athens, Olynthus, 
and Macedonia,) would turn the scale against the third. Philip pro- 
posed to the Olynthians to join them in an offensive war against 
Athens, to expel the Athenians from their possessions on the Mace- 
donian coast, and to share the spoils. This offer was accepted. The 
war that followed was called the Amphipolitan war, and, as far 
as Philip and the Athenians were concerned, it lasted till the year 
B.C 346, when peace was concluded by the Embassy of Ten. On the 
jart of Athens, the war was prosecuted with neither skill nor vigour. 
She incurred a large amount of expense in fruitless expeditions, and 
hardly obtained a single advantage.? Her efforts were indeed, during 

(1) As to the position of Anthemus, see Thirlwall, v. 194. 


(2) Olynth. 111. 36. Tamynz and Thermopyle were creditable affairs, but brought 
m permanent advantage to Athens 
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a part of this time, distracted by the Social war, and by the affairs of 
Eubeea and the Chersonese. The loss of Byzantium and the confe- 
derate islands, followed by that of Corcyra, crippled her power, and 
greatly reduced her revenues ;! nor was the cession of the Cher- 
Sonese by any means a sufficient compensation. 

The most important achievement by the united arms of Philip and 
the Olynthians, was the reduction of Potidea. An Athenian garrison, 
stationed here, and holding considerable property in the town, was 
obliged to surrender. Philip, to whom the merit of the conquest 
was principally due, seized the Athenian possessions, and gave them 
up, together with the town itself, to the Olynthians: the garrison he 
treated kindly and sent back to Athens.? 

Philip does not appear to have taken an active part in any other 
military operation in favour of Olynthus. It cannot however be 
doubted, that the war was carried on in Chalcidice between Athens 
and Olynthus for several years, and that divers of the Chalcidian 
towns were again wrested from the Athenian alliance, and brought 
back to the Olynthian; among others, Torone, which was taken by 
Philip from the Olynthians at a later period.* We read of an expedi- 
tion sent by the Athenians against Olynthus somewhere about this 
time,* which turned out a failure. Philip might well leave Athens 
and Olynthus to fight it out by themselves, when he knew that the 
Athenians had their hands so full; and the Chaleidians were easily 
persuaded to desert the cause of Athens, when not controlled by a 
garrison. Leland sagaciously observes,> that Philip saw the 
advantage of keeping his own army undivided, while he left Potidea 
and other places to be garrisoned by the Olynthians. 

Philip indeed was turning his attention to another quarter, where 
he had an important conquest to make on his own account. This 
was the mine district of Mount Pangeus, which commenced on the 
left bank of the Strymon, and extended eastward as far as Scapte 
Hyle, where lay the property of Thucydides the historian. From 
the Pangean hills flowed the Hebrus with its golden sands. There 
were mines here both of gold and silver. The Thasians, who had 
mines also in their own island, had planted various colonies for 
mining purposes on the adjoining continent. The principal of these 

(1) Philipp. iv. 141. 

(2) Diod. xvi. 8. Dem. cont. Aristoc. 656. De Halonn. 79. 

(3) Demosthenes more than once enumerates the towns taken by Philip from the 
Athenians, apparently in historical order, thus—Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidea, 
Methone, (Olynth. i. 11,12; Philipp. i. 41.) Had any other important town been 
taken by him during the same period, Demosthenes would hardly have forborne to 
mention it. On the other hand, he was not so likely to speak in these orations of 
conquests made by the Olynthians alone, towards whom he desired his countrymen to 
have none but friendly feelings. In the Oration de Chers. 105, Philip is said to have 
given to the Olythians Ποτίδαιαν καὶ πόλλ᾽ ἕτερα. His assistance, no doubt, enabled 
them to get other places. In the Oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy (426), it 
is represented that all the Chalcidian cities had again become allies of Olynthus, 


Compare Aischines De Falsa Leg. 37. ; AG 
(4) Contra Midiam, 566 578, The date of this expedition was probably the yraz 
B.C. 355. (5) Life of Philip, i. 105, 
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was Datus. They had lately formed a new settlement more inland, 
called Crenides, in a beautiful spot, watered by numerous mountair 
rivulets, and abounding with veins of gold. ‘The Thasians were 
subject to Athens; and Philip had no hesitation in expelling them 
from their possessions, and seizing upon the whole district. At 
Crenides he established a Macedonian colony; the place was soon 
enlarged into a considerable city, and called from the founde 
Philippi. A new method of working the mines was adopted, the 
waters being drained off into canals; and in a short time they yielded 
to the king of Macedonia such an amount of revenue, as enabled 
him not only to maintain a large standing army, but to extend his 
influence among the Greek states by corruption. A gold coin was 
struck, called Philippeum, which quickly circulated over Greece; and 
from this time Philip owed his success as much to his gold as to his 
arms, according to the general tradition of antiquity,’ as expressed 
in the well-known lines of Horace— 
Diffidit urbium 


Portas vir Macedo, et subruit emulos 
Reges muneribus. 


The last-mentioned conquest was effected B.c. 356, not long after 
the reduction of Potidea. In the same year his son Alexander was 
born. For the two following years Philip was (comparatively 
speaking) inactive; that is, in a military point of view; for we cannot 
doubt that he was actively engaged in the affairs of his kingdom, 
directing its internal administration, improving the revenue, forti- 
fying and embellishing his tuwns,? training his army, collecting 
mercenary soldiers, stores and materials. He commenced at the 
same time (what no Macedonian king had done before) the establish- 
ment of a navy, for which the coast-towns that he now possessed, 
and especially Amphipolis (whose situation was like that of the 
modern Antwerp), afforded him abundant facilities. He was busy with 
his negotiations in foreign states, sending emissaries wherever he 
was likely, either by corruption or otherwise, to promote Macedonian: 
influence. The effects of this were soon visible in Eubcea, where in: 
the year 354 his intrigues fomented the quarrel between Callias and 
vee and drew the Athenians into the perilous battle of 

amyne. 

ἘῸΝ year 353 Philip laid siege to Methone, a city on the Ther- 
maic Gulf, about five miles from Pydna. It was held by the 
Athenians, and strongly fortified. To them it was useful as a 
saHying-place into the interior of Macedonia, as had been seen in the 
case of Argeeus, as well as on former occasions.* Philip was there- 
fore extremely anxious to take it. The Methoneans defended 

(1) Demosth. cont. Lept. 476. Diodorus, xvi. 8. Leland’s Life of Philip, i. 110 
Lhirwall, v 202. 


(2) Justin, viii, 3, where it is relatel that he defrauded tne contracaors εὖ thei 
money. Bat this is not credible, (3) Thucydides, vi. 7. 
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themselves with tne atmost obstinacy, and the siege lasted for nearly 
twelvemonth. 
_ While Philip was eagerly pressing the at¢ack, he was wounded in 
the eye by an arrow 51οὐ from the walls. The arrow being extracted 
was found to have this inscription: “ Aster to Philin’s right eye.” 
It is said tics Aster, being a skilful archer, had offered his services 
to Philip, assuring him that he could kill any birds fiymg. “Well!” 
said Philip, “I will employ. you when I make war upon starlings.” 
Aster, in revenge for the slight, threw himself into Methone, and 
shot this arrow which deprived Philip of the sight of one eye. Philip 
ordered the arrow to be shot back with another inscription: “If 
Philip takes Methone, he will hang Aster,” a threat that was after- 
wards executed. Ἷ 
The city was open to relief from the sea, and a blockade would 
have been unavailing. The Athenians were actually sending fresh 
succours, when Philip ordered a general assault. A largenumber of 
besiegers had mounted the battlements, when, to cut off their retreat, 
Philip ordered the scaling-ladders to be removed, leaving his men to 
conquer or to perish. They fought with desperation, and carried 
everything before them. The besieged laid down their arms. Philip 
accepted their surrender on these conditions, that they should be 
suffered to depart with one suit of apparel only, that the city and all 
wiewn tt should be given up to pillage. Methone was razed to the 
ground. 
᾿ Immediately after this followed the campaign in Thessaly, the 
lefeat and death of Onomarchus, the expulsion of the tyrants of 
Pherse, the capture by Philip of Pagasee and Magnesia, his march to 
Thermopyle, and his retreat on finding the pass occupied by Athe- 
nian troops. From Thessaly he marched into Thrace. In the interior 
of that country were various tribes, ruled by divers princes. One 
at least of these had not long before conspired with the Illyrians and 
Peonians to make war against Macedonia.? Philip resolved to 
avenge this insult, and at the same time to establish his own influence 
among the barbarous tribes, who were able to furnish useful recruits 
to his armies. Here Philip was occupied for some time, establishing’ 
friendly princes in their dominions, and expelling others;* alter 
which he suddenly marched to the Propontine coast, and attacked 
-Herreum, a fortress near Perinthus, held by the Athenians, and im- 
portant to them for the protection of their corn-trade. The alarm 
which this excited at Athens, the vigorous resolutions and dilatory 
measures of tle people are particularly mentioned by Demosthenes.® 


(1) Diodorus, xvi. 84. Demosth. Philipp. i. 50. Leland’s Life of Philip, i. 194. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 22. 

(3) The Thracian Peltaste made excellent light troops, and had often been employed 
by the Athenians. See Thucydides, vii. 9, 27, 30. 

: (4) Τοὺς μὲν ἐκβαλὼν, τους δὲ καταστήσας τῶν βασιλέων. Demoeth. Olynth. i. 12. 

« (5) Olynth. iii. 29, Demosthenes intimates, that if the armament firet decreed had 

sailed in time, they might have surprised Philip dusing his illness and destroyed 

Bim, οὐκ ἂν ἠνώχλει νυν ἡμῖν σωθείς. 
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The siege was begun in the latter end οὐ the year 952, nor 3065 it 
clearly appear whether or not Hereeum was taken. Philip however, 
fatigued by his long marches and incessant toil, fell dangerously ill; 
and for a time his military operations were suspended. No sooner 
had he recovered, than he quitted Thrace, and marching towards 
Chalcidice, early in the year 351, surprised the Olynthians by making 
a hostile inroad into the peninsuia." 

Why or on what pretence he took such a step, is doubtful. It 
appears however, that some time before this the Olynthians had 
broken off their connexion with Philip and made friendly overtures 
to the Athenians.? They had discovered soon after the capture of 
Potideea, that Philip would do nothing more for them, that he was begin- 
ning to make conquests on his own account in their neighbourhood, 
and acquiring power of a formidable character. They were acquainted 
with the value of the mime-district, and saw the great advantages. 
that he was deriving from it. To them, living on the confines of 
Macedonia, all lis plans and proceedings, his naval and military pre- 
parations, became speedily known. ‘The fall of Methone, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Greece, revealed tu them, that few cities 
would be protected by their walls from the assault of the Macedonian 
army. ‘The late occurrences in Thessaly and Thrace must have 
greatly increased their apprehensions. Philip had defeated in a 
oe battle the veterans of Onomarchus, and made the Thessalians 
his allies. Olynthus was surrounded by his power on every side. 
For even the sea was now open to Philip. He had not indeed ‘such 
a navy as could meet the Athenians in a fair sea-ficht; but he sent 
out piratical expeditions to infest their commerce and plunder their 
allies. His cruisers had lately made a descent upon Lemnos and 
Imbrus, captured a fleet of merchant-men off the Eubcean coast, 
and‘even sailed into the bay of Marathon and carried off the Atne- 
nian state-galley.* 

The time when the Olynthians began to change their policy was. 
about the year 353, perhaps before the siege of Methone. Overtures 
were soon afterwards made to Athens for peace; and they were joy- 
fully accepted.® Yet, although the two cities had resumed their friendly 
intercourse, it does not appear that an offensive alliance had been 
formed between them against Macedonia, and certainly the Olyn- 
thians had taken no hostile measures, at the time when Philip, as 


(1) Olynth, i. 13. Εὐθὺς ᾿Ολυνθίοις ἐπεχείρησεν. “68 made an aggression (or an 
attack) upon the Olynthians.” The words themselves are ambiguous, not denoting 
any particular mode of aggression; and it is probable, that if Philip had committed 
any decided act of hostility, Demosthenes would not have mentioned it so slightly. 

(2) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 652, That speech was delivered in the year 352. 
The orator arsigha no cause for a rupture between Philip and the Olynthians, except 
their alarm at his growing power. Athens and Olynthus were at that time friends, 
but not allies: ὑμᾶς φέλους πεποίηνται, φασὶ δὲ καὶ συμμάχυυς ποιήσεσθαι. 

(3) Justin, viii, 3. ‘‘ Piraticam exercere instituit.” Ib. ix. 1. 

(4) This happened after his Thessalian campaign; and, as Thirlwall observes, he 

tobably made use of the ships which he found in the harbour of Pagase. Vol. We 
84. Ausch. De Fals. Leg. 37. (5) Olynth. i. 11; iii, 80. 
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tbove mentioned, crossed the Chalcidian frontier. It is likely enough 
that Philip considered, or chose to consider, the revival of their con- 
nexion with Athens an act of hostility towards himself; and uns 
doubtedly from that time he looked with an evil eye upon Olynthus.’ 
But another cause of offence is alleged by Justin.? Philip had three 
half-brothers, Archelaus, Arideus, and Menelaus. One of these, 
Archelaus, he had put to death for treason; the other two escaped, 
and found refuge in Olynthus, 

Whatever may have been Philip’s pretext, he now appeared in the 
character of an enemy; though what overt act of hostility he com- 
mitted, is not disclosed to us. From the loose language of the 
orator I should infer, that Philip at this time showed his teeth with- 
out biting; he infrmged (as we should say) the law of nations by 
some aggressive act, but his enterprise, whatever it was, did- not 
succeed. He may have crossed the mountains and attempted to sur- 
prise some towns, or seduce them from the Olynthian confederacy ; 
not succeeding in this, he retired, like the lion who has missed his 
spring, to wait for a better opportunity. 

This view is confirmed by the subsequent conduct of Philip. It 
was nearly two years before war actually broke out, by his invasion of 
Chalcidice.s He had little else meanwhile to engage his attention. 
The Sacred war was left to run its course without his interference. 
Athens had a breathing time allowed her.. A few murmurs were 
‘heard from the Thessalians, for his holding Pagasee and Magnesia ; 
but them he pacified by promises, and in the year 350 conferred a 
new obligation upon them by the expulsion of Pi:holaus from Phere. 
But all this while he was silently and secretly preparing for the 
destruction of Olynthus, which he saw was essential to the accom- 
plishment of his further objects. Therefore he suspended his opera- 
tions against Athens, and lulled her into a false security. She had 
been roused by the first Philippic in 352. Little more than a year 
had passed, when all the alarm had died away, and Philip was talked 
of as a person from whom nothing was to be feared. This was just 
what the king of Macedon desired. He had rightly judged, tuat the 
Athenians would not make a good use of tlie respite which he allowed 

(1) Olynth. iii. 30. (2) Justin, vii. 4; viii. 2, 8. 

(3) Thirlwall (Hist. v.289) conjectures that Apollonia was taken soon after Methone. 
“But the reason which he assigns is unsatisfactory. namely the mention which 
Demosthenes makes of the three cities, Olynthus, Methone, and Apollonia, in the 
third Philippic, p. 117. They are only mentioned together on account of their im- 
portance, and the similarity of their fates. If Apollonia had then been taken, it 


would have brought on a war earlier, and probably Demosthenes would have spoken 
of it. ἐ 

(4) Demosth. de Rhod. lib. 197. It may be theught that even Demosthenes was 
not then fully alive to the real state of things, as he quotes what was said of Philip 
without contradicting it. But it was not his business to mix two questions together. 
He may well have thought, that it would strengthen Athens to gain Rhodes for an 
ally, and that'te:keep the Athenian forces in active employment, was a means of 
preparing them for war with Macedonia. It might not be prudent to tell the people 
all his reasons. I think however, that Demosthenes was not yet sensible of the 
danger to be apprehended from an extensive system of corruption. 
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them. He feared that, if he attacked the Olynthians at .nce, he 
might have to encounter the whole force of the Chalcidiax body, a 
formidable conianction, when the Olynthians alone could bring into 
the field ten thousand infantry and a thousand horse; and still more 
difficult to overcome, should they be reinforced by Athenian auxi- 
liaries. His safest course was, to divide his enemies and cripple 
their means of resistance. How was this to be done? ; 

Philip had discovered by experience, if he had not learned by his 
residence at Thebes, that’ in most Grecian cities there were different 
parties contending for the upper hand; that the influence of faction 
was strong; that corruptible citizens were always to be found, and 
that the Lats gave equal liberty of speech to the patriot and the 
traitor. Acting on this persuasion, he sent his emissaries to the 
Chalcidian towns, and in each of these, by dint of artifice and intrigue, 
established a Macedonian party. Gold was lavished without stint. 
Fle had now ampler means than before; since, in addition to the 
resources of his own kingdom, and what he had gained by plunder, he 
was receiving a large portion of the revenues of Thessaly.1 Bribery 
he judged to be the best economy; it would save him expense 
im the end, by rendering his conquest more easy; and the price of 
corruption would be reimbursed by the spoil of the vanquished.? 

In none of these towns was Macedonian gold more efficacious than 
in the capital itself. Olynthus beheld many of her citizens grow 
suddenly rich; their stock of possessions was increased, no one knew 
how; they improved their houses and displayed an unusual magni- 
ficence. Yet were the people so blinded, they withheld not their 
confidence from such men. It was studiously disseminated, that 
Philip had been their benefactor, that he would be still, and that 
Macedonian protection was their best security. Thus, instead of 
preparing for their defence betimes, instead of throwing themselves 
into the arms of Athens, and soliciting her immediate co-operation 
against the common enemy, they left him to choose the moment 
- of attack and began to prepare when it was too late. 

᾿ Towards the end of 350 B.c., Philip at the head of a powerful army 
marched into Chalcidice, determined to effect its final conquest. He 
made no declaration of war, but summoned town alter town, as he ad- 
vanced, to surrender. Which first opened its gates to him, is uncertain. 
Diodorus, who does not profess to give the details of the campaign, 
relates that he laid siege to Stagira * and razed it to the ground. 
Apollonia ® shared the same fate. Other towns, intimidated or cor- _ 

+ Gtyntn. i. 15, 

“# Hiodorus, xvi. 54. Hence callidus emptor Olynthi. Juvenal, Sat. xii. 45. 

*4) vemosth. De Fals. Leg. 426. Mitford contends that these were cnly innocent 
seocnts Hist. Gr. iv. p. 432. 

48ὺ Such is the true reading, instead of Feipav, xvi. 52 

“a Oemosth. Philipp. iii, 117. From this passage it might perhaps be inferred, that 
_ *weety-two Chalcidian cities were actually destroyed by Philip.. The number ‘is 


tcwovably exaggerated, I can imagine that his jealousy of the Chalcidian race would 
g~vunt liim to take severe measures. Potidsea be preserved. Or. de Ha.onn, 80.} 
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ruptea, hastened to make terms with the conqaeror. After reducing 
tle whole, or nearly the whole, of the peninsvla, he marched against 
Olynthus. 

‘: What were the Olynthians doing all this time ? On the first intel- 
ligence of Philip’s invasion they sent to Athens, imploring succour. 
They sent to Philip also, to demand an explanation: he assured 
them positively, that he was not at war with them, and still continued 
his progress. ‘They sent again, and received the same answer; 
Philip affecting to treat the Chalcidians as independent, and refusing 
to hear any remonstrance on their behalf. It was not till he had 
approached within five miles of the capital, that he threw off the 
mask, and told them plainly, that either they must quit Olynthus, or 
he Macedonia.! 

On the arrival of the Olynthian ambassadors at Athens, an assem- 
bly was immediately called to consider what should be done. The 
feelmg was almost universal, to send assistance to Olynthus. 
Demades? alone opposed it; but’ on what grounds we are not in- 
formed. Probably he enlarged on the difficulty of contending with 
Philip in Chalcidice, and the want of sufficient funds to carry on the 
war. He was the first Athenian orator in the pay of Macedonia. 
Philip had calculated on a burst of popular enthusiasm at Athens, 
and a warlike vote in favour of Olynthus; but he calculated also ou 
confusion and delay, and, to augment these, a clever and reckless 
. man like Demades was exceedingly useful. The debate seems to 
have turned on questions of ways and means—how the troops were 
to be provided, when to be despatched—what number —whether 
citizens or mercenaries, &c. Demosthenes, who rose after many 
speakers had been heard, breaking at once into the subject, con- 
tended that an Athenian force should be sent off immediately, that 
the crisis was important, they ought to take arms in person, and con- 
tribute to the expenses of the war. He had little difficulty in pro- 
curing a vote for a considerable armament. : 

Some days elapsed before any troops could be got ready, and in the 
meantime Demades and his party were busy creating obstacles, and 
disheartening the people. They had for the last two years, without 
any formal truce, been enjoying a respite from war, and were now 
called upon to make new exertions. The first excitement caused by 
τ the Olynthian embassy had a little cooled. It was thought necessary 
to convene another assembly: Demosthenes made a seecnd speecn, 
in which he encouraged the Athenians, showed tne precarious nature 
of Philip’s power, and the importance of prosecuting the war. At 
length succours were shipped off; not such a force however as the 
urgency of the case required, and probably not all that had been 


(1) Demosth. Philipp. iii. 113; iv. 147. ἢ 
(2) Suidas in v. Δημάδης. He was a man of natural wit and eloquence, but of a 


eoarse mind and profligate character. Throughout his whole life he was in opyio- 
ition to Demosthenes, and quite his matcu om some occasions, Many anecdotes are 
teld of him in Platarch’s Lives of Phocion and Demosthenes. 
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decreed, but only two thousand mercenaries, commanded by Chares, 
Hardly had they gone, when the misgivings of the people were ex- 
changed for an overweening confidence: such was the fickle temper 
of the people. It was imagined, that Athens and Olynthus would be 
more than a match for Macedonia, and the general talk was about 
punishing Philip for his ρον, In this state of the public feeling 
another assembly was held; the ery was for war; the orators spoke in 
a tone of exultation, as if what was to be done had been done already. 
Demosthenes, himself perhaps not fully alive to the danger, yet 
appreciating it far better than the others, reminded his eountrymen 
that the question was not about punishing Philip, but about saving 
Olynthus. He saw that very inadequate succours had been sent; 
the citizens were reluctant to serve m person; there was a difficulty 
about providing for the expenses; no one bad dared to propose an 
application of the surplus revenue, though Demosthenes had hinted 
the expediency of such a measure. He ventured now to press this 
point more openly, urged the necessity of making a great sacrifice, 
and concluded with an eloquent appeal, calling upon the Athenians 
to maintain the ancient honour of their country.? 

Chares meanwhile had sailed to the Chaleidian coast. There he 
made a sudden descent, and cut off a body of stragglers from Philip’s 
army. Content with this achievement, and not finding himself strong 
enough to attempt a more serious diversion, he returned to Athens, 
and, in honour of his vietory, gave a pubhe entertamment, which cost 
no less than awl talents. The money, it seems, was obtained from 
the spoils of De as given by the Phocians to Chares for some ser- 
vice that he had done. While the Athenians were amused with this 
piece of vanity, and little thinking of the serious nature of the ease, 

(1) The notion, that the three Olynthiac Orations were connected with the three 
Olynthian embassies, though derived from the respectable authority of Dionysius, 
and assented to by Leland and many other eritics, is wholly unsupported by the 
internal evidence of the Orations themselves, in whatever order we like to arrange 
them. The arguments are all of a general character. The necessity of assisting the 
Olynthians, and assisting them vigorously and effectively, is urged over and over 
again; but there is no reference to that extremity of danger, as to which Demosthenes 
could not have been silent, if he had spoken on the occasion of the third embassy. In 
not one of the speeches is there the slightest mention of a second or third embassy, 
or any allusion to the operations of Chares, or Charidemus, or Philip. Neither his- 
tory nor probability confirms the fancy of Dionysius. It is likely that there would be 
several debates upon the original resolution, to embark in the war: Philochorus says 
that on the occasion of the first embassy, οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι συμμαχίαν τε ἐποιήσαντο Kal 
βοήθειαν ἔπεμψαν, whereas on the two second embassies there is no mention by hinz 
of any formal vote. And this view agrees with the arguments of Libanius. When 
the second message—and still more when the third—arrived from Olynthus, there was 
no need of debate; the principle had been agreed to; every one saw that the case was 
pressing ; and succours were sent off without any opposition. It may be gathered 
from Philochorus, that ambassadors came on the second oceasion from the Chaleidian 
hody, so that the deputation being more imposing, and the emergency more critical, 
one need not be surprised that the Athenians did not wait for a speech from Demos- 
thenes, before they sent off their reinforcements. Besides, it is likely that the 
Athenians were preparing reinforcements in the interval between the first and second 
expedition, never intending the troops of Chares to be their only succours. 1 fully 


assent to what'is said by Jacobs on this point in the introduction to his t:anslatios 
οἵ the Olynthiacs. 
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® second embassy came from the Olynthians and their confederates, 
zapag immediate succour, representing that their country was 
overrun by the Macedonian army, and they were in the greatest dis- 
tress. The Athenians sent off directly a body of four thousand mer- 
cenaries, of the middle-armed kind, with a hundred and fifty horse, 
and appointed Charidemus to the command.! 

Charidemus, who was in the Hellespont when the armament sailed 
from Athens, as soon as he received notice of his appointment, has- 
tened to Olynthus. Philip had by this time reduced a considerable 
part of Chalcidice, and had sent some of his forces into Pallene, 
probably to summon Potidea. Charidemus put himself at tle head 
of his troops, in conjunction with those of Olynthus, attacked the 
Macedonians in Pallene, and took some prisoners, Afterwards, to 
make a diversion, he sailed to Bottisea, where he landed and ravaged 
the country. Returning to Olynthus, instead of pursuing his in- 
structions, or concerting any plan with the people whom he was sent 
to protect, he gave himself up to vicious pleasure, indulging his 
licentious humour so far as to offer a gross insult to the Olynthian 
mnagistrates.? This was not to be tolerated; nor were his military 
services any compensation for his misbehaviour. The Olynthians had 
no confidence in his abilities as a general, and not much in the valour 
of his troops, who were mercenary adventurers like himself. In the 
extremity of their alarm, they sent once more to Athens, praying for 
a reinforcement of native Athenians. ‘This was granted. Two thou- 
sand heavy-armed citizens, and three hundred cavalry, were shipped 
off, and Chares, who was then in Athens, had influence enough to 

rocure his own reappointment as general. 

Philip, little disturbed by the proceedings of Chares or Charidemus, 
had been steadily pursuing his object. Having entered the Sithonian 
arte and received the submission of 'orone, he marched to 
Mecyberna, whose gates were opened to him by the same treachery. 
He was now within a few miles of Olynthus, and it was here that he 
made the terrible denunciation, which left to the Olynthians no hope 
of mercy. They marched bravely to meet. him with all the forces 
they could muster, and were defeated. They hazarded a second 
battle with no better success, and were shut up within their walls.‘ 
Philip immediately commenced the siege, and made bold efforts to 
carry the place by assault ; for he knew the importance of time, and 
feared the arrival of fresh succours from Athens. Yet, so obstinate 
was the defence, that all his efforts were baffled, and he was repulsed 

(1) Philochorus, apud Dionys. Epist. ad Amm. ix. Theopompus, apud Athen. xii. 43. 
Leland (in the Life of Philip, ii. 13) states that Chares was sent for by the Athenians ; 
but the passage of Aischines (De Fals. Leg. 37) refers to a different time. 

(2) Theopompus, apud Athen. x. 47. Εἰς τοσοῦτον προῆλθεν ἀκρασίας, ὥστε 
μειράκιόν τι παρὰ τῆς βουλῆς τῆς τῶν ᾿Ολυνθίων αἰτεῖν ἐπεχείρησεν, ἃ τὴν μὲν ὄψιν 
ἦν εὐειδὲς καὶ χάριεν, ἐτύγχανε δὲ μετὰ Δέρδον τοῦ Μακεδόνος αἰχμάλωτον yerevr- 
μένον. The name of Derdas, the Elymian prince, may seem to suggest that tas 


Derdas was a persor of rank. ἢ ; y 
(3) Philochorus,] 2 Diodorns, xvi. oa. 
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from the walls with considerable loss. The prompt arrival of Chares 
might have saved Olynthus. But now began to be seen the effects 
of Macedonian bribery. One of the most eminent Olynthians, and 
the commander of their forces, was Apollonides, who had served his 
country with zeal and fidelity. As long as he was entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs, there was little hope that treason would prosper. 
The Macedonian party accused him before the people, as the author 
of their misfortunes. 10 is the nature of men who are in trouble to 
lay the blame somewhere. The Olynthians were unhappily persuaded 
to deprive Apollonides of his command, and to confer it upon Euthy- 
crates and Lasthenes, the paid agents of Philip. From that moment 
the doom of Olynthus was sealed. ; 

Meetings were now held in the city to propose negotiations with 
Philip; but the people were not yet prepared for submission. The 
Athenians were expected; their soldiers, though outnumbered, were 
brave; they had a fine body of five hundred horse, which had greatly 
distinguished itself in the field. It was resolved to try the effect 
of a sally. But the design was betrayed to Philip. Juasthenes, 
who commanded the horse, led them into an ambuscade, where they 
were surrounded by the Macedonians, and made prisoners of war.? 

This consummate piece of treachery threw the whole city into 
consternation. No man any longer could trust his neighbour. The 
besieging army surrounded the walls. If Chares had arrived, it would 
have been too late now. Olynthus was not on the sea, so that he 
could throw his forces mto the town; and he was not strong enough 
to attack Philip in his lines. ΑἸ] hope of raising the siege was gone ; 
and the Olynthians, in utter despair, were driven to surrender. The 
wih elk which they could obtain were, that their lives should 

3 spared. 

Thus, in less than a year from the time that he invaded Chaleidice, 
Philip terminated the war, and entered Olynthus in triumph. He 
kept his promise to the inhabitants, and spared their lives, putting to 
death only his fugitive brothers, Menelaus and Arideeus:* but the 
whole body of the Olynthian people, without distinction of sex, age; 
or rank, were put up to sale by public auction, and reduced to 
slavery. The walls, the houses, the whole city of Olynthus was 
demolished ; and the lands distributed as a reward among the officers 
of Philip.® 

(1) Philipp. 67, 79. It is true, as Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. v. 314) observes, that 
ἐκβαλεῖν does not necessarily signify that Apollonides was expelled, but it may 
signify that, and there is no reason to think that it does not. So Leland takesit ; (Life 
of Philip, ii. 22.) 

(2) Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 426. ‘ 

(3) What Chares did with himself, does not appear. Probably finding he could not 
relieve Olynthus, he did nothing, and attempted nothing. Some Athenians wera 
taken in Olynthus by Philip, as we learn from Aischines, (De Fals. Leg. 30.) but 
clearly no* Chares or his troops. 

(4) Justin, viii. 3. 

(5 Diodorus, xvi. 58. Dinarchus cont. Dem. 93. Demosth. De Fals Leg 439. 

(6 ¥atiwall, Gr. Hist. v. 316, citing Tueopempus 
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The total destruction of this great city, which had once defied 
Lacedemon in the plenituae of her power, excited a feeling of 
dismay throughout the whole of Greece. ‘Has Philip destroyed 
Olynthus ?” said one; “he himself never raised such a city!” But 
nowhere was it felt so deeply as at Athens. The grief and indigna- 
tion of the people were mingled with shame and fear. The words of 
Demosthenes were recollected,—that unless they saved Olynthus, the 
war would soon be on their own frontiers. In the first moment of. 
their anger, they passed a vote of outlawry against the traitors who 
had sold their country, making it lawful to slay them wherever they. 
could be found. Chares came in for his share of their resentment, 
yet contrived, by means of his infiuence, to escape any public cen- 


_ sure! What became of Charidemus is unknown: whether he was 


slain in battle, or whether he saved his life and liberty. No more is 
heard of him in Athenian history. 

Huthycrates and Lasthenes received the recompense of their 
treason, though not exactly in the way that they expected. Philip 
maintained them at his court, but only as servile dependents and 
parasites. The Macedonian courtiers held them in contempt, the 
soldiers reviled them for their baseness. On one occasion they com- 
plained to Philip. “Never mind,” said he; “the Macedonians are 
a blunt people; they call a spade a spade.” 2 

The conquest of Olynthus was of the utmost importance to Philip. 


- Tt secured his dominions from being attacked by Athens or any other 
- maritime power. The Chalcidian peninsula had separated one part 


‘of his kingdom from the other, and, while it remained subject tc 
Olynthus, gave an access to his enemies into the heart of Macedonia, 
Now it became a province of his own; and the severe measures 
which -he resorted to, in rooting out the hostile population, prove 


how anxious he was to prevent all disturbances in that quarter for 


the future. A glance at the map will show us what progress Philip 


‘had made in the ten years since he ascended the throne. From 
the bay of Pagase to the mouths of the Nestus in Thrace, all the 
‘coast of Northern Greece had been brought under his power. 


Thessaly was devoted to him. His territories were extended on the 
Illyrian and Pronian frontiers; and he had made an impression 


ἢ won Thrace. In the north he menaced the Athenian dominions in 


hersonesus; while on the south he came in contact with Eubeea, 
and alarmed Athens for her own safety. 
While the Athenians were lamenting the disasters of the late war, 


‘and preparing to send embassies among the Greek states, to raise 


up a new confederacy against Macedonia, Philip had given orders 
for a solemn festival in honour of the Muses to celebrate 1.15 triumph, 


‘Archelaus, one of his predecessors, had instituted this festival at 


(1) Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 10. The interpretation of this passage is doubtful. 8566 
Mitford, Gr. Hist. iv. Leland’s Life of Philip, ii. 30. 
(2) Demosth. de Chers. 99; de Coron. 241. Leiand’s Life of Philip, ii. 31. 
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λοις, after the model of the Olympian. It was held by Philip at 
Dium in Pieria, a district of his own kingdom, on the borders of 
Thessaly, sacred from the earliest time to the goddesses of song. 
It was solemnized with extraordinary pomp, with games, sacrifices, 
banquets, and theatrical exhibitions, and continued for nine days. 
Nor was this intended by Philip for an idle display. A concourse of 
visitors flocked from all parts of Greece, to enjoy his hospitality ; 
and while all were dazzled with the grandeur of the spectacle, and 
impressed with admiration of the king’s fortune and power, many 
eminent men from foreign states were won over to his friendship: 
military adventurers were lured by his gifts and promises, and led to 
believe that the camp of Philip was the place to look for honour 
and reward.! 

It is pleasing to record one or two acts of clemency and generosity 
on the part of the conqueror. At the sale of Olynthian citizens, at 
which Philip himself was present, one prisoner, who was about to 
be put up to auction, Ἐῶ δ demanded his liberty, declaring that 
he was a friend to the king, and desiring to be brought near him, 
that he might prove his word. This having been allowed by the 
king, the man begged him in a whisper to let fall the skirt of his 
robe, as he was exposed in an indecent manner. Philip entered 
into the joke, and said: “ Yes; this man is my friend: let him be 
set at liberty.” ? 

At a banquet given during the festival, Philip, observing the 
melancholy countenance of Satyrus the actor, and that, while other 
artists and performers claimed a recompense for their services, he 
alone asked for nothing, inquired the cause. “1 am indifferent,” 
replied Satyrus, “to what the others desire; there is one favour 
I would gladly ask, and one that Philip could easily grant, but I fear 
he would refuse it me.” Philip pressed him to speak out, and de- 
clared that he would deny him nothing: on which Satyrus preferred 
his request as follows:—“ Apollophanes of Pydna was my friend. 
When he was murdered, his relations sent his two daughters, then 
children, to Olynthus, as a place of security. They are among the 
captives of the fallen city, and are now of marriageable age. 1. pray 
and beseech you to give me them. But I would have you know what 
is the nature of the boon I ask. It is one from which I seek no 
personal advantage. If you deliver them to me, I shall give them 
each a marriage portion, and they shall be treated in a manner worthy 
of me and of their father.” This speech was received with a tumult 
of applause from all the company: Philip was greatly affected, and 
set the girls free, although Apollophanes their father had been one 
ef the murderers of his brother Alexander.* 

Diodorus adds, that there were numerous other instances in which 
Philip displayed a similar generosity. 

(1 Diodorus, xvi. 55. (2) Leland, 1. ὁ. 

(2, Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 402. Diodorus, 1. ο. 
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ATHENIAN MONEY AND MINES. 


Puipow, an ancient king of Argos, said to have lived in the eighth 
century before Christ, was the first person in Greece who established 
a system of weights and measures, and also a coinage in silver and 
copper. It acquired the name of the Aiginetan, because the people 
of Aigina, by their commercial intercourse with other parts of 
Greece, brought it into general use. There was another system 
called the Euboic, introduced to the Greeks by the people of Chalcis 
and Eretria, who at an early period were celebrated for their com- 
mercial activity, and who worked mines of silver and copper in 
their own island.! 

In fact however, both these systems were derived from the East, 
‘having been invented in very ancient times by the Chaldees of 
Babylon, and brought into Greece by the commerce of the Pheeni- 
cians. The standard of weights, which became known as the 
Euboic, was one used in Asia for gold. Herodotus expressly in- 
forms us, that in the reign of Darius I. the silver tribute collected 
from the satrapies of the Persian empire was estimated by the 
Babylonian talent, the gold tribute by the Euboic.? Whether 
Herodotus means that the term Hudoie was adopted by the Persian 
government, or only the weight so called by the Greeks, does not 
appear. 

The denominations under both these systems were the same, 

although the scales were different; viz. the talent, the mina, the 

drachm, and the obol; which bore the following invariable relation 
_to-each other: 


A talent = 60 minas. 
A mina = 100 drachms, 
A dracam = 6 obols. 


The word ¢a/en# originally signified weight, that is, any weight, or 
weight in general; and was also used to signify a pair of scales, la 
such sense it is used by Homer. Afterwards the term was applied to 
a specific weight, and became the principal standard in the Greek 


(1) For more full information upon this subject the reader is referred to the 
4Archexological Dictionary, titles Nummus and Ponderoa 
(2) Herod. iii. 89. ; 
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systems, Mixa was a term of oriental origin. Drachm and obo! ara 
Greek words. Drachm is said by the lexicographers to signify a 
handful, that is,as much coin as could be held in the clenched hand.* 
Obol takes its name from ὦ spi¢, which it somewhat resembled in 


figure.” i 
The weights under each system were as follows: 
Eginetan talent about 96 lb. 
Euboic talent - ἣν 80 10. 


The denominations of money in Greece were the same as those of 
weight, and the proportions the same likewise. Money (as is well 
known) has always been founded on a system of weight. In process 
of time the coimage ceases to represent the original standard, 
although the name is preserved. For example a pound, in our own 
country, formerly represented a pound weight of metal; now it 
signifies a sum of twenty shillings. So in Greece an Euboic talent 
(in a pecuniary sense) anciently denoted eighty pounds of silver— 
that being the metal generally current in Greece—afterwards its 
value would be measured by the number of drachms that were paid 
for it; and, if the drachm-piece had fallen below the ancient standard 
of weight, so would the talent. 

The Aginetan system was adopted in Peloponnesus and most of 
the Dorian states. The Euboic prevailed in the Ionian settlements, 
and in Attica. Solon however, for certain political reasons which 
will be noticed elsewhere, lowered the standard of money, and the 
Attic talent, according to his regulation, was reduced about twenty- 
seven per cent.’ The money computed on the Solonian scale is that 
which we have generally to deal with in perusing the Attie writers. 
Judging from the ancient coins which have been preserved, the 
value of the Attic money has been thus estimated in English : 


Zs. ἃ. 
An obol = 0 0 ig 
A drachm = 00 9 
A mina = 315 0 
A talent = 225 0 0 


The value however has been put by others both higher and lower. 

It must be observed that the talent and the mina are sums only, 
-vhe drachm and the obol are coins also. And it will be found in 
perusing the orators, that the Athenians generally made their com- 
putations in drachms, so that, when no specific sum is mentioned, 
drachms are understood. } 

The coinage at Athens was principally silver, consisting of drachms 
and obols, with fractions and multiples of those pieces., The obol 
and half-obol were small coins, like our silver penny. There were 


(1) As if it were δραγμὴ, from ὁράσσω. It must then have been a copper coin, 
when it received that name. 
(2) ᾽Οβελὸς is a spit or broach. Scapula says in his Lexicon of the Obol: “Ab 
_ δβελὸς derivatum putatur, quod ὀβελοῦ figuram haberet, ita tamen ut non in acutum 
‘desineret.” 
(3) The Euboic scale still continued in use at Athens for merchandise, though the 
scale for money was altered. See Grote 3 Hist. of Greece, iii. 228, } 
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also copper coins, as the quarter-obol, the chaleus.!_ The following is. 


a table of Attic coitus: 


5. de 8. ἃ. 
The four-drachm piece . (value) 3 0 Theobol . . (value). . . OW 
ane Eve Sache piece . "- 8 The half-obol. . ,, 3 
WUrechMm. 2 6s ls 09 The quarter-obol. 1: - 
' The four-obol piece . . “ 06 The chaleus . . τ 3 farthings. 
The three-obol piece . . » 042] Thelepton .. ὦ 3) 
The two-obol piece . . ὅδε OS : 


Thus the lowest Attic coin was pretty nearly equal to the French 
centime. 

There was no gold coined at Athens before the time of the Mace- 
donian empire. But there was gold in circulation, the coinage of 
other countries, chiefly the stater and the daric. 

The gold stater was equal in value to twenty drachms, or fifteen 
shillings. It was first coined by Croesus king of Lydia, or at least 
first became known to the Greeks as a Lydian coin. There were 
various other staters brought into Greece from Asia Minor and the 
islands; for example, from Smyrna, Cyzicus, Phocea, Samos; 
Siphnos, Thasos. 

The daric, named after the first Darius, who reformed the Persian 
currency, was of the same value as the stater. This coin, which 
had an extensive circulation, was retained by the Macedonian kings, 
who melted down all the gold coinage of Greece, and had their own 


-image stamped upon it. 


There were also half-staters and half-darics in circulation, whic’ 
are mentioned by Greek writers. 

The daric was stamped on one side with the figure of an archer, 
which gave rise to a good saying of Agesilaus, related by Piutarch. 
While the Spartan king was overrunning the provinces of Asia 
Minor, Tithraustes the satrap, to get rid of so formidable an enemy, 
sent Timocrates of Rhodes with fifty talents of gold into Greece, to 
stir up war against Lacedemon. This money was distributed in 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth—Xenophon says the Athenians had no 
share of it*—and the effects were quickly seen. The Spartans, 
alarmed at the confederacy against them, recalled Agesilaus; where- 
upon he declared “that a thousand Persian archers had driven him 


_ out of Asia.” ; 


There was but a scanty supply of the precious metals in Greece at 
an early period, while the eastern monarchs collected the treasures of 
Cholcis, Lydia, Phrygia, Armenia, and India. The wars of Xerxes 
Opened a more extensive intercourse with Asia, and enriched the 
Greeks by commerce and by plunder. Thus, and by an increase in 
the produce of their native mines, money became more plentiful 
among them; and in the time of Demosthenes its value was five 
times less than in the days of Solon. The relative value of gold te 


(1) So tsmame umports, Χαλκὸς 15 copper. (2) Hell. iii. δ. 1. 
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silver, in the time of Herodotus, was thirteen to one, in tae time of 
Demosthenes, ten to one. 

The Greek islands that most abounded in precious metals were 
Samos, Siphnos, and Thasos, in which there was both gold and 
silver. The mines of Thasos were anciently worked by the Pheeni- 
ciers, ta whom the Greeks were at an early period indebted for their 
supply of mecal in general. They brought the common metals from 
Spain and Arabia, tin! from Britain, and probably taught the art of 
mining to the Greeks. The Thasians found gold and silver on the 
adjacent continent of Thrace. But when the island was conquered 
by Cimon, their settlements also fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, who worked the mines until the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. The gold, which they obtained from this district, they used 
not for coinage, but for commercial purposes. Philip afterwards 
took possession of these mines, and worked them, as we have already 
seen, with great advantage.® 

There were silver mines also in Thessaly. But the most valuable 
in-Greece were those of Liaurium in Attica, to which Xenophon has 
devoted a long chapter of his treatise on the Athenian revenues, and 
on which in modern times a dissertation has been written by Bockh, 
the celebrated author of the Staatshaushaltung der <Athener, or 
Public Economy of Athens, from whom English scholars have derived 
most of their information upon these subjects. 

The mines of Laurium were the property of the Athenian people, 
but were worked by private speculators, to whom the state granted 
allotments, receiving a certain sum by way of premium or purchase- 
money, and ‘receiving a perpetual rent of a 24th part of the produce. 
These persons were thus in point of law tenants of the state; but 
for most purposes might be regarded as the absolute owners. Many 
wealthy citizens embarked their capital in the mining business, which 
they carried on by means of agents or subtenants. Nicias had seve- 
ral mines, with a thousand slaves at work in them, for each of whom 
he received from his lessee a clear rent of an obol a day. Thus was 
Laurium an important source of revenue to Athens. When Dece- 
leia was occupied by the Lacedeemonian army, she suffered greatly by 
losing the profit of the mines. They had yielded a considerable 
mcome in the time of Themistocles, who persuaded his countrymen 
to apply the money to shipbuilding, insben of distributing it among 
themselves. In the time of Demosthenes, though he speaks in high 
terms of the value of this property,® the quantity of silver obtained 
was diminished; and Strabo tells us, that in the first century of the 
Christian era the Laurian mines were exhausted. 

Foreigners in Attica were allowed equal privileges with citizens in 


(1) They purchased it in the Cassiterides Insule (Scilly Isles), so called anciently 
from the Greek κασσέτερος, tin. The islanders are supposed to have obtainee th 
in from the mainland of Britain. 

(2) See p, 240 of this volume, 

(8) See the Oration de Chersomeso, p. 100; the fourth Philippic, 180, 
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the renting of the mines: so anxious was the state, thrt they should 
be Jet. To prevent fratids on the revenue, every mine in work was 
required to be registered, and an indictment lay against any person 
who evaded this regulation.? 

Xenephon, who seems to have thought that the riches of Laurium 
were inexhaustible, recommended that his countrymen should improve 
their finances by abolishing the middle-men, and letting the mines, 
together with mining-slaves, to the working tenants, in the same way 
that other revenues were let to farm. He advised that they should 
buy slaves gradually, until they had got three slaves to ‘every citizen ; 
and he calculated that the mines would afford profitable employment 
for all, and the revenue would be immensely increased. 

The trade of Athens was much promoted by the purity of her 
silver coin, which was everywhere exchanged with advantage, while 
that of other states would only pass at home. One instance only is 
recorded of her issuing a debased gold coinage; but this was in 
a time of distress, at the close of the Peloponnesian war.’ The right 
of coining money was (no doubt) vested in the state, and forgery was 
a capital crime.* 

The Attic coins were generally stamped with a head ‘of Pallas on 
one side, and an owl (her sacred bird) on the other. Hence the 
point of the story told by Plutarch, in his life of Lysander—That 
general sent Gylippus with a bag of money to Sparta. Gylippus 
unsewed the bottom of the bag, took out a portion ‘of the money, and 
sewed it up again. But unfortunately for him, the bag contained a 
paper which gave an account of the sum sent home. The magistrates, 
finding the money short, were surprised, and made inquiries. Gylippus 
had concealed the stolen coins, which were Athenian with the owl- 
stamp, under the tiles of his house; but his servant, who was in ‘the 
secret, betrayed him by declaring, that he had observed a great 'many 
owls roost in the Ceramicus:' The theft was thus discovered, and 
Gylippus tarnished the good name which he had acquired by his vie- 
tories at Syracuse. 

Although the Attic money has been reduced into terms of our own, 
to give the reader some notion of its value, it is plam enough, ‘that 
the relative values of Attic and English money could only be fully 
determined by a comparison of the quantities of the precious metals, 
τ the different modes of living in the two countries, and many other 
considerations of the same ‘kind. For these reasons, besides the 
awkwardness.of making Demosthenes talk of pounds shillings ‘and 
pence, I have. in the translation, adhered to the Attic terms for 
money. The following particulars will help to throw some ‘light οἱ 
the subject. 


(1) Xenophon, De Vectig. iv. 12. The student should peruse this treati--. 
(2) This was called ἀγράφου μετάλλου γραφή. 

(3) But even this instance is questioned by Grote. Hist. of Greece, iii. 158. 
(4) Demosth. cont. Lept. sub fin. 

(5) A pun on the Ceramicus at Athens and κέραμος tiles. 
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An Athenian could live respectably on the interest of a talent,— 
that is, on seven or eigh; minas a-year. In the speech written by _ 
Demosthenes against Beotus, the plaintiff’ says he had been sup- 
ported and educated out of such an income. Iszus speaks of an 
estate of fifty minas as sufficient to live comfortably, but not to per- 
form public services. The expenses of Demosthenes, his mother and 
sister, during his minority, amounted to seven minas annually, exclu- 
sive of house rent. His father, who was a merchant,? left to his 
family an estate of fourteen talents, and is represented as a person of 
considerable property. But we read of larger fortunes than his at 
Athens. Conon possessed 40 talents; Nicias 100; Alcibiades stil! 
more. One of the richest men was Callias son of Hipponicus, whose 
property was valued at 200 talents, partly acquired by the plunder 
of the Persian war. He had a son Hipponicus (who was killed at the 
battle of Delium) who gave his daughter in marriage to Alcibiades, 
with a portion of 10 talents, and a promise of 10 more after the 
birth of a son; the largest portion ever given by a Greek. 

I have spoken of seven or eight minas as being the interest of 

a talent; that is, about twelve or thirteen per cent. per annum. Such 
in fact was a common rate of interest at Athens, but it was con- 
sidered low; eighteen per cent. being frequently paid for loans on 
good security. There were no laws against usury; and although 
usurious money-lenders were regarded, as they have been in all ages, 
with an evil eye by the people, much higher rates than those above 
mentioned were exacted from needy borrowers, and wherever the 
risk was considerable. Thus, we read of thirty per cent. being paid 
.on a bottomry contract for one summer. The lowness of personal 
credit, frequency of wars, instability of governments, and imperfection 
of national law, besides other causes of risk, would render all mercan- 
tile adventures perilous. The chief money-lenders at Athens were 
bankers; who kept the cash of their customers pretty much in the 
same manner as bankers of the present day, and made a profit by 
lending it out to others. They were serviceable to their customers 
in various ways; as the depositaries of important documents; as 
referees; as witnesses to payments and other transactions between 
them and third persons; and generally by extending their credit: 
They were usually men of high repute in the commercial world. 
Tsocrates® tells us that money was lent to them without witnesses; 
and this need not surprise us, when we consider that writing mate- 
rials were not so plentiful or easy to be had, and men were obliged 
to place more reliance on their agents. 
; The interest above referred to has been calculated, after the 
English fashion, by the year: but it must be remembered that it was 
usually reserved at Athens by the month, which makes it really 
higher. 

(1) The person for whom Demosthenes composed the speech, pp. 1014, 1023, 

() Thirlwall’s His*, vy. 247. ; τ (3) Trapeziticus, 358, 
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APPENDIX III. 


THE THRACIAN CHERSONESE. 


THE peninsula known anciently by the name of the Thracian 
Jhersonese is washed on its eastern coast by the Hellespont, on its 
west by the Aigean sea. It stretches about fifty-two miles in length 
from its most southern point to the isthmus where it joins the con- 
tinent of Thrace. The isthmus was between four and five miles 
long, being the same length as the isthmus of Corinth. Itcontained 
in Xenophou’s time eleven or twelve cities. There were many good 
harbours on the coast, and the land was generally fertile both for 
corn and pasture. We read in Thucydides, that in the time of the 
Trojan war this land was cultivated by the Greek army for their 
subsistence. It was here, according to the legend, that Polydorus, the 
son of Priam, was murdered by the treacherous king Polymnestor.? 

᾿ The southernmost town was Hleus, opposite Sigeum in the Troad. 
Here was a tomb and temple of Protesilaus, the first of the Grecian 
warriors who leapt ashore at the siege of Troy, and who was slain by 
Hector, according to the prediction of the oracle.’ 


Sors quoque nescio quem fato designat iniquo, 
Qui primus Danaiim Troada tangat humum. 


The temple was conspicuous on the shore, and held in great 
veneration. It contained valuable treasures in gold and_ silver, 
which were seized by Artayctes, the Persian satrap, during the 
invasion of Xerxes; for which the people of Hleus were so incensed 
against him, that afterwards, when he fell into the hands of the 
Athenian, chey caused him to be crucified, and his son to be stoned 
to death before his eyes.* 

_ From Elwus the land curves eastward to the promontory of 
Cynossema, or Dog’s-tomb, so called from Hecuba, the queen of 
Priam, who was fabled to have been changed into a dog and buried 
there. The projection at this point is sharp and angular.® After. 

(1) The student must not confound this with the Tauric Chersonese, (the modern 

Crim Tartary,) which projects into the Euxine sea beyond the Borysthenes; the 


ancient name of which is preserved in the present town of Cherson. 
(2) Xenophon, Hell. iii. c. 2, s. 10. Thucydides, i.11. Herodotus, vi. 36. Virgil, 
#n. iii. 49. Euripid. Hecuba, 8. 
(8) Ovid, Epis*. Laodamiz, 93. 
(4) Herod. ix. 116, 120. Thucyd. viii. 102. i 
(5) Euripid. Hecuba, 1265. Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 560. Diodorus Siculus, xiii. 40, 
(6) Thucyd. viii. 104. As to the situation the reader may consult Goeller’s nota 
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wards it bends inward, and forms a deep bay, on which are the 
towns of Madytus and Sestus. 


Sestus stood at the northern corner of the bay, nearly at the poiut 
where the strait is narrowest, so as to command the entrance. It 
was an Aolic city, of ancient foundation, famous both in history and 
in song. The story of Leander is familiar to all readers. Here 
with her torch in the Sestian watch-tower lighted him over the 
deep, as he swam from Abydos. Their love-tale is the theme of two 
epistles of Ovid; and in modern times the feat of Leander was 
imitated by Lord Byron, who swam across the Hellespon* at the 
same point. ‘The classic lines in the Bride of Abydos have added a 
further imterest to the spot: 


The winds are high on Helle’s wave, 
As on that night of stormy water, 
When Love who sent. forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 
Oh! when alone along the sky 

Her turret torch was blazing high, 
Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him home; 
And clouds aloft, and tides below, 
With signs and sounds forbade to go, 
He could not see, he would net hear, 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear; 

His eye but saw that light of love, 

The only star it hail’d above; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 
‘‘Ye waves, divide not lovers long!” 

* * * * 


Oh yet—for there my steps have been; 
These feet have press’d the sacred shore ; 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne— 
Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn, 
To trace again those fields of yore, 
Believing every hillock green 

Contains no fabled hero’s ashes, 

And that around th’ undoubted scene 
Thine own broad Hellespont still dashes, 
Be long my lot! and cold were he 

Who there could gaze denying thee! 


The stream of the Hellespont flows rapidly toward the Algean, 
and gave the Greeks the idea of a river rather than a sea; whence 
probably was derived Homer’s epithet of broad, which has been the 
subject of much controversy.! 

The sea of Helle is the sea where Helle, the sister of Phryxus, 
ie spi fallmg from the golden ram; according to the ancient 
egend ;? 

4 Et satis amissa locus hic infamis ab Helle est; 

Utque mihi parcat, crimine nomen habet. 


Invideo Phryxo, quem per freta tristia tutum, 
’ Aurea lanigero vellere vexit ovis. 


Her tomb was at the Isthmus. The modern name of the strait ls 


(1) "Ent πλατεῖ “Ἑλλησπόντῳ. Iliad, vii. 86; Odyssey, xxiv. 82, 
(2) Ovid, Leand. Epist, 141. 
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the Dardanelles, apparently a compound of her name and the Asiatic 
city of Dardanus. 

Τὸ was to a rugged part of the coast between Sestus and Madytus, 
that Xerxes carried his double bridge of boats across the strait, 
about a mile in length from Abydos. The army was seven days in 
crossing. Then it marched right up to the isthmus, and turning off 
to the left passed along the shore of the Sinus Melanis, and arrived 
at Doriscus on the Thracian coast, where the king held a grand 
review of his forces.’ 

The bridge was afterwards broken by a storm, and when Xerxes 
arrived at the Hellespont on his retreat, he carried his troops over 
in sailing vessels to Abydos. Herodotus mentions another story, of 
which he declares his own disbelief; that Xerxes crossed over to 
Asia in a single vessel from Eion on the Strymon, and was only 
saved from shipwreck by causing his Persian followers to jump over- 
board? To this last story, as it would seem, Juvenal alludes in the 
following lines : 3 


Ille tamen qualis rediit Salamine relicta, 

In Corum atque Eurum solitus sevire flagellis, 
Barbarus, /Eolio nunquam hoc in carcere passos, 
Ipsum compeditus qui vinxerat Bnnosigeum. 
Sed qualis rediit! nempe un4 nave cruentis 
Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadavera prora, 


Further to the north was the little stteam called Aigos Potamos, 


or Goat’s River, near to which the great fleet of the Athenians, 


through the negligence of their commanders, was captured by 
Lysander in the last year of the Peloponnesian war. It was exactly 
opposite the Mysian Lampsacus, which was given by the Persian 
king to Themistocles, to supply him with wine; as Magnesia for 
his bread, and Myus for his meat.* This city was long famous for 
its wealth and luxury, and alse for the worship of the god Priapus, 
who had a temple there. To this Virgil alludes in the line:5 
ἷ Hellespontiaci serv2. tutela Priapi. 

Further on was the city of Crithote, and a little beyond was 
Pactya. 
’ The terminus of the Chersonese at an early period was a supposed 
line drawn from Pactya to Cardia, where the wall was afterwards 
built. Cardia was a Milesian settlement, and stood at the head of 


“the Melanis Sinus. In later times it became a city of importance, 


and was considered the key of the peninsula; its possession giving 
facility for a hostile inroad from the interior of Thrace.® ; 

For the better understanding of that part of Athen:an history 
which relates to the oecupation of the Chersonese by Athens, it will 
be needful to give a brief account of the Thracian kingdom. 
~ (1) Herod. vii. 33, 56, 59. (2) Ib, viii. 117, 118. (3) Juv. Sat. x. 178. 

(4) Thucyd. i. 138. Cornelius Nepos in vit 'hemist. 5 
ε (5) Georgics, iv. 111. See Paasanias, ix. 31. For the artifice by which Anaximenes 
vhe Orator saved Lampsacus. from the wrath οὗ Alexander, see Pausanias, vi. 18 

(6) Demosth. contra Aristoc, 681. 
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The people inhabiting the country that lay betweer the Ζθδ 
sea and. the Danube, the Strymon and the Huxine, were known 
generally to the Greeks by the name of Thracians. They consisted 
of numerous tribes. Could they have been united (says Herodotus) 
under a single monarch, they would have been invincible.’ The 
more warlike and ferocious among them were the mountaineers who 
dwelt on the ridges of Hemus and Rhodope. Those who lived in 
the plain were more peaceable, especially those who came into 
contact with the Greek colonies on the Aigean and Propontine 
coasts. They were devoted to the worship of Mars and Bacchus. 
With their warlike character was mixed a wild religious enthusiasm ; 
and down to a very late period they were notorious among the nations 
for quarrelling over their cups: Horace says, 


Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis. 


And again, 
Natis in usum letitiz scyphis 
Pugnare Thracum est, 

Th the time of the Peloponnesian war the most considerable of the 
tribes were the. Odryse, who occupied the centre of the country 
below Mount Hemus. The sway of their king Sitalces extended 
from the city of Abdera to the Euxine and the mouths of the 
Danube. He was in alliance with Athens, and in pursuance of his 
engagement with her led an innumerable host to attack Perdiccas 
and the Chalcidians. His invasion excited the utmost terror all 
through Macedonia and Thessaly; but the Athenians derived little 
advantage from it; for Sitalces, after ravaging the enemy’s country 
for some time, entered into a negotiation with Perdiccas and returned 
home. Thucydides expresses the same opinion with Herodotus as 
to the formidable character of the Thracian people, if they could all 
have been united.? 

The first connexion of the Athenians with the Thracian Chersonese 
took place in the following way. The story is somewhat romantic. 

In the time of Pisistratus the Chersonese was inhabited by a 
Thracian tribe called Doloncians. They, pressed by a war of the 
Absinthians, sent their princes to Delphi to consult the oracle: 
which directed them to invite the first person who offered them 
hospitality to come and settle among them as their chief. The 
princes passed through Phocis and Beeotia and came to Athens. 
There, as they walked through the town, their strange dress and 
arms were observed by Miltiades, the son of Cypselus; who invited 
them to his house and entertained them. They told him of the 
oracle, and entreated him to comply with it. Miltiades was a man of 
good family and wealth, and not very well satisfied with his position 

- Merod. v. 3, 7. 
9 Θρῆξι μάντις Διόνυσος, Euripid. Hecuba, 1267, He was the god of tne 


w®@ete mysteries, perhaps derived from Emyot. Herod. ii. 81, 103, 
48) Thucwd, ii. 95—101. 
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fn Athens, where Pisistratus held the supreme rule. He was there- 


fore not indisposed to accept the offer of the strangers. He took. 


the precaution, however, to consult the oracle in person, and having 
received a favourable answer, proceeded with the Doloncians and a 
body of Athenian emigrants to the Chersonese, where he was made 
ruler of the country, and building a wall from Pactya to Cardia 
repressed the incursions of the Absinthians.' 

Divine honours were paid to Miltiades after his death by the 
Chersonesites, who jookéd upon him as the founder of a colony.? 
He was succeeded by his nephew Stesagoras, son of Cimon; who 
haying been soon after assassinated, his janes Miltiades was sent 
by Hippias from Athens, to take possession of the government. 
This happened 8.0. 518. The young Miltiades commenced his reign 
by seizing the persons of the Chersonesite princes, whom he sus- 

ted probably of being concerned in his brother’s murder; he then 
established a body of mercenaries, and strengthened his connexion 
by marrying the daughter of a Thracian king. 

About three years after, viz. B.c. 515, Darius invaded Scythia. 
He crossed by a bridge of boats over the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
marched through the eastern part of Thrace to the Danube, where 
the Ionians, who commanded the fleet, had prepared a bridge for his 

assage. Many Thracian chiefs joined his army, and among others, 
Miltiades for the Chersonese, though ruled by the Athenian prince, 


-was tributary to the Persian empire. Miltiades remained with the 


Tonians who guarded the bridge, while Darius was in the enemy’s 
country. He advised them to break it up, after the expiration of 
the sixty days which Darius had prescribed for his return; but this 
advice was overruled, and Darius re-crossed the Danube in safety. 
Megabazus the satrap was left in Thrace to complete the subjugation 
of the country. Miltiades returned to the Chersonese, where for 
many years he reigned without disturbance, except for a short 
period, when he was driven out by a Scythian invasion.* 

At length, however, after he had reigned about twenty-four years, 
Miltiades was compelled to fly from his kingdom for fear of Persian 
hostility. After the suppression of the lonian revolt, 8.0. 494, 


(1) Herod. vi. 34—39. The Athenians had at an early period occupied Sigeum in the 
Troad, and so became known in the Chersonesite region before the migration under 


. Miltiades. 


(2) Οἰκεστής. See Thucyd. v.11. Cornelius Nepos confounds the elder Miltiades 
with the younger. 

(3) Herod. iv, 89-98, 137; vi. 40. Thirlwall, in an appendix to the second volume 
of his history, contends that the counsel imputed to Miltiades at the Danube was a 
fiction, and that his second flight from the Chersonese was occasioned by his having 
taken Lemnos from the Persians. The arguments which he advances in support of 
this view are exceedingly strong. Grote, on the other hand, in his History of Greece, 
vol. iv. 368, maintains that the story of Herodotus, as to the advice given by 
Miltiades, is correct; but that Herodotus ascribed the first flight of Miltiades from 
the Chersonese to the wrong cause; viz. to his fear of the Scythian incursion; whereas 
the real cause was the fear of Persia, The dates of Herodotus can scarcely be made 
to agree with this latter view. Miltiades wes 2 man very likely to have invented 


the story. 
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Darius sent his Phoenician fleet to chastise the cities » the European 
side of the Heilespont and Propontis, which had assisted his rebel- 
jious subjects. Miltiades, conscious of having merited the king’s 
displeasure, either for his treacherous counsel on the Danube, or by 
some other act of disloyalty, prepared for flight. He set sail from 
Cardia with five ships, while the Phcenician fleet was anchored at ~ 
Tenedos. One of the ships, containing his eldest son Metiochus, 
was captured by the Phcenicians, who sent him a prisoner to Susa. 
Darius, instead of visiting the father’s crime upon the son, treated 
him with the utmost generosity; gave hima Persian lady in marriage, 
and an estate with her. Miltiades escaped to Athens, where he was 
again admitted to the rights of citizenship. He was reserved for a 
more glorious destiny than the government of a Thracian principality. 
In a few years afterwards he was the hero of Marathon. ‘The cities 
of Chersonesus, all excepting Cardia, were brought under subjection 
‘to the Persian king.’ 

So things remained till after the defeat of the second Persian in- 
vasion. The united fleet of the Greeks sailed then to the Hellespont, 
where finding the bridge of Xerxes broken, the Peloponnesians re- 
turned home; the Athenians, under Xanthippus, stayed to recover 
the dominion of Miltiades. All the Persian troops in the neighbour- 
hood were drawn from the different towns into Sestus, which was 
strongly fortified. The Athenians laid siege to that city, and took it 
after a long resistance, putting Artayctes the satrap to death as we 
lave already seen. Among other spoils which fell into their hands 
were the cables of the famous bridge, which they carried home to be 
deposited in the temples of Athens. 

It was Cimon, the son of Miltiades, who completed the conquest of 
Chersonesus. After the departure of the Athenian fleet from Sestus, 
the Persians came over again, and recovered their possessions. Cimon. 
sailed against them with only four galleys, defeated a much larger 
squadron, and chased the Persians out of the peninsula, together 
with a body of continental Thracians, whom they had invited to their 
assistance.* ΤῸ this period we may refer the following story related 
by Plutarch : 4— « 

The Athenians and their allies having taken a great number of 
barbarians prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium, Cimon, being chosen 
to divide the booty, put the naked prisoners in one lot, and the rich’ 
attire and jewels in another. The allies complaining of this as an 
‘unequal division, he sad they might take which lot they pleased, 
and the Athenians would be content. Herophytus of Samos advised | 
the allies to take the ornaments, and leave the slaves to the Athenians, 
This was done, and Cimon at first was laughed at for his liberality ; 
but soon after, the parents and kinsmen of the prisoners came from 
Lydia and Phrygia, and paid a high price for their ransom; whereby 


(1) Herod. vi. 83, 41, (2) Herod. ix. 1144—121. Thucyd. i, 8% 
(3) Plutarch in vit. Cimon. (4) Ibid. 
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Cimon onllected money enough to waintain his fleet for four months, 
and even to reserve something for the Athenian treasury. 

At a later period, when Pericles held the administration at Athens, 
it being his policy to extend the influence of his country by esta- 
blishing numerous colonies, he sent out a thousand Athenians to take 
allotments of land in the Chersonese, and caused the wall across 
the isthmus, which had been damaged by hostile inroads, to be 
repaired." 

In the last six years of the Peloponnesian war the Hellespont and 
Propontis became the scene of most important military operations, 
which it will be sufficient briefly to notice ;—viz. the battle gained by 
the Athenians off the headland of Cynossema *—the action off Abydos, 
where they defeated the Peloponnesian fleet under Mindarus *—the 
victory of Alcibiades at Cyzicus in the Propontis*—his successful 
sieges of Chalcedon and Byzantium.’ The importance of the struggle 
in these seas will be apparent, when we consider that they were the 

reat thoroughfare of the corn-trade, on which Athens was entirely 

ependent for the subsistence of her people. Hubcea, once the 
granary of Athens, had revolted.6 Attica was virtually in the hands 
of the enemy, by means of the garrison at Deceleia. Yet it was im- 
possible to starve out the Athenians whilst they possessed a navy 
which protected their commerce, and enabled them to import corn 
from the shores of the Hellespont and the Kuxine. This had forcibly 
struck Agis the Spartan king, who commanded at Deceleia, as from 
that fortress one day he espied a multitude of corn-ships sailing into 
the Pirssus. Jt was no use, he said, to exclude the Athenians from 
Attica, unless they stopped the are of corn by sea: and accord: 
ingly he advised that measures should be taken to cut off their com- 
merce. His advice was followed; and on this in fact the issue of the 
war ultimately turned.’ 

Hitherto the Athenians had been victorious in the northern seas; 
but in the year B. c. 405, Lysander, already famous by his victory at 
Notium, sailed with a considerable fleet to Abydos, then in alliance 
with the Peloponnesians. From hence he sailed to Lampsacus, a few 
miles north of Abydos, which he attacked by sea, while the Abydenes, 
under Thorax the Lacedemonian, besieged it from the land side. 
That city had just been taken by storm, when the Athenian fleet, 


‘consisting of 180 ships, arrived at Eleus. It was commanded by 


six generals, Conon, Philocles, Adimantus, Menander, Tydeus, and 
Cephisodotus. Hearing that Lampsacus was taken, they sailed up 
the channel, and, putting in at Sestus for provisions, proceeded to 
Aigos Potamos, just opposite Iampsacus, where the enemy still 
way at anchor. The width of the channel at this point was fifteen 


(1) Plutarch in vit. Pericl. (2) Thucyd. viii. 104, 
(3) Xenoph. Hellen. 4, 6.:1, 8. 5. (4) Ib. 5. 16. 
" (5) Ib. ¢. 8,5. 2, 14. (6) Thueyd. viii. 98, 
(7) Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6. 2, 8. 35. 
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furlongs; the two fleets were in sight of each other, and a decisive 
battle was expected. 

Early the next morning the Athenians crossed the Hellespont, and 
drew up in order of battle opposite the harbour of TLampsacus. 
Lysander, whose fleet seems to have been inferior in number,: had 
given strict injunctions to his men to make every preparation for a 
sea-fight, but not to stir from their position. The Athenians con- 
tinued offering battle till late in the afternoon, when, finding that the 
enemy would not move, they sailed back to Mgos Potamos. Lysander 
ordered two or three of his swiftest ships to follow them, and see 
what they did after landing: his own troops he kept on board till the 
messengers returned. ‘These operations on both sides were repeated 
for four days. The Athenians each day, after returning to their 
station, dispersed themselves to Sestus and other places to seek 
provisions. 

It so happened, there was one vigilant eye which discerned the 
stratagem of the Spartan general. Alcibiades, in disgrace and exile 
since the affair of Notium, had retired to an estate which he pos- 
sessed in the Chersonese, not far from Pactya; there he had fortified 
three castles, to serve him, in case of need, for places of refuge. 
From one of these, which stood near the coast, he descried the 
manceuvres of the hostile fleets. Seeing the peril of his countrymen, 
he rode on horseback down to the Athenian camp, and pointed out to 
the generals two important oversights which they had committed,— 
first, that they had stationed their fleet on an open beach, without 
cover or shelter; secondly, that they were too far removed from 
Sestus, to which they were obliged to resort for a market, and which 
was nearly two miles off. He advised them to sail to Sestus imme- 
diately, where they would enjoy the convenience of the town and 
harbour, and have it in their power to fight when they pleased, He 
reproved them also for their negligence in suffering the crews to be 
dispersed, when the enemy was so near. This wise counsel was 
utterly disregarded. Tydeus and Menander reminded him, they were 
the generals, not he, and ordered him to be gone. He told the few 
friends who accompanied him out of the camp, that if the generals 
would put themselves under his directions, he could bring to their 
aid a body of Thracians, and that he would force Lysander into a 
battle by attacking him on land. This was looked upon as an idle 
boast ; but very likely it was no more than the truth, for it a pears 
that Alcibiades during his sojourn in the Chersonese had τὐδὰν ex- 
cursions beyond the isthmus, and ingratiated himself with some of 
the princes in the interior of Thrace. All he could say, however, had 
no effect.? 

_ On the fifth morning the Athenians advanced to Jampsacus, and 


(1) Xenoph. Hellen. ii. c. 1, s. 16—29, 


(2) Plutarch in vit. Alcib, Id. in vit. Lysand. Diodorus Siculu iii, 1 
Cornelius Nepos in vit. Alcib. " ΧΗΣ 
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returned as before, looking with contempt on the Peloponnesians for 
their cowardice; and landing again, they dispersed themselves with 
still greater carelessness over the country. The captains that followed 
them were ordered by Lysander to watch the moment of their dis- 
persal, then to row back, and, when they were half-way, to hoist a 
shield. He himself kept his whole fleet in readiness. The shield 
was raised, and the Peloponnesian galleys, with Thorax and his land 
forces on board, were soon crossing the channel at full speed. Conon 
saw their advance, and gave the signal to his men to come on board ; 
but it was too late; they were scattered too far; and of the whole 
fleet only eight ships besides his own could be manned and put to 
sea. One of these was the Paralus or state-galley, which sailed off 


_ to Athens, to bear the melancholy tidings. Conon with the other 


eight escaped from the enemy, and found refuge in Cyprus; from 
which, some years after, he issued forth to be the restorer of. his 
country. Meanwhile the rest of the fleet became, without a struggle, 
the prize of Lysander. The few Athenians who had run down to 
their ships were put to the sword; the rest were pursued over the 
country, and nearly the whole body of them were made prisoners, 
and massacred in cold blood in the streets of Lampsacus.! 

Thus, by the extraordinary negligence of the Athenian commanders, 
Lysander acquired the glory of terminating the Peloponnesian war. 

The Chersonese, together with the rest of her empire, was lost to 
Athens; and it was more than forty years before she recovered any 
of her dominion in this quarter. The Spartans did not seize the 
vacant possession for themselves, but, content with having destroyed 
the Athenian empire, and established their own preponderating in- 
fluence, left the mhabitants to a nominal independence. Lysander 
indeed, having taken Sestus, gave up the whole town as a property 


_ to his troops; but the Spartan government were displeased at his 


conduct, and restored the Sestians to their rights.2 We may pre- 
sume that many Athenian colonists were compelled to migrate. 
Alcibiades, deeming it unsafe to remain in the neighbourhood, de- 
parted, with all the treasure that he could carry away, into Bithynia, 
where, having been plundered by Thracian robbers, he sought the 
protection of the satrap Pharnabazus, who assigned him a dwelling 
in Phrygia, and for a time treated him kindly, but afterwards, at the 
instance of Lysander, caused him to be treacherously murdered, 
The Chersonesite Greeks, no longer under the protection of a 
powerful empire, were again exposed to the inroads of their conti- 
nental neighbours, insomuch that it was almost useless to cultivate 
the land. In the year 8.0. 398 Dercyllidas, the Spartan general, who 
was then with his army at Lampsacus, was informed by some commis- 


(1) According to Pausanias, ix. 32, four thousand prisoners were massacred, and 


_their bodies left unburied. 


(2) Plutarch in vit. Lysand. (anf / 
(3) Diodorus, xiv. 11. Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos in vit. Alcibiad, 
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sioners from home, that a deputation of the Chersonesites had been 
at, Sparta, praying to have the isthmus fortified against the barbarous 
Thracians. It seems that little or none of the old wall was then re- 
maining. Dercyllidas marched into Thrace, and after passing some time © 
at the court of Seuthss, king of the Odryse, arrived at the isthmus, 
where he first chased away the marauders, and then set his troops to 
work at the fortification, dividing the ground among them in portions; 
and stimulating them by rewards. The new wall was completed in 
half a year.’ 

The great kingdom of the Odryse, after the death of Sitalces, 
who was slain by the Triballi B.c. 424, was inherited by his nephew 
Seuthes. He enjoyed a long and prosperous reign. His revenues: 
are said to have amounted to four hundred talents a-year, besides 
presents to an equal amount in gold and silver, which it was usual 
for the kings of Thrace to receive.? Towards the end of the fifth 
century B.c. this kingdom had devolved upon Amadocus or Medocus ; 
but it was divided and greatly weakened. A prince named Mesades 
ruled the southern and eastern parts, extending to the lower shores 
of the Huxine and the Propontis, as far as the city of Ganus. The® 
tribes subject to him were named Melandite, Thyni, and Tranipse. 
But he was expelled trom his kingdom, and his son Seuthes was 
brought up at the court of Amadocus. Seuthes, when he arrived 
at man’s estate, endeavoured, with the assistance of the Odrysian — 
monarch, to recover his dominions, but was unable to do more than 
live by plunder. Alcibiades had made friends of both these princes 
in the year B.c. 405, but what position Seuthes then held we are not 
informed.* Indeed we have so little historical information about the 
Thracian people, except when they are brought into contact with the 
southern Greeks, that it is difficult to make out the geography of 
the country reigned over by their kings, or the boundaries of the: 
various tribes that composed the nation. We read occasionally of 
incursions made by particular tribes into the territories occa ie by 
Greek colonies; and it appears clear enough that the mountaineers 
of Hemus ‘and Rhodope always maintained a rude independence 
against the Thracian monarchs of the plain.’ When Xenophon and 
his Cyrean troops, on their retreat from Persia, arrived on the coast 
of the Bosphorus, in the year 8.0. 400, Seuthes applied to him for. 
assistance against his rebellious subjects. This, after some delay, 
was granted. Xenophon marched from Perinthus into the interior 
of the country, defeated the rebellious mountaineers, and reestablished 
the power of Seuthes, from whom he with some difficulty obtained 
tae promised reward for his soldiers.® It has already been mentioned 
that Dercyllidas the Lacedsemonian was hospitably entertained at the 


(1) Xenoph. Hell. iii. c 2, 5. 8. Diodorus, xiv. 38. 

(2) Thucyd, ii. 97; iv. 10]. (3) Xenoph. Anab, vii, c. 2, 8. 32—38, 
(4) Diodorus, xiii. 105. 

(5) Thucyd. ii. 96. Xenoph. Hell. v. c. 2,8. 17. Diodorus, xiv, 12; xv. 36 
(6) Xenopk <Anab. vii. c. 1, 8. 5—c. 7, 8, 55, 
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court of Seuthes. We read that in the year B.c. 892 Thrasybulus, 
then commanding an Athenian fleet in the Algean, visited the Cher- 
sonese, and brought over Amadocus and Seuthes to the alliance of 
Athens.* A few years later Seuthes was again disturbed by insur- 
rection, and in his distress applied for the aid of Iphicrates, who had 
rendered himself famous by the success of his peltaste or targeteers, 
By the arms of that general he recovered his dominion. 

In the year B.c. 382 Cotys succeeded to the monarchy of Thrace; 
but whether to the kingdom of Amadocus as well as that of Seuthes 
does not appear. The latter he certainly possessed; and it is not 
unlikely that he enlarged his power by conquest of the former. The 
long sojourn of Iphicrates in Thrace—for since the peace of Antal- 
cidas he had no employment for his troops in the south—had brought 
him into connexion with Cotys, to whom, after the death of Seuthes, 
he transferred his services. Cotys,to reward and attach him more 
closely to his own interests, gave him his daughter in marriage, and 


_ assigned to him for his domain a Thracian town called Drys, situated 


near the mouth of the Hebrus, which Iphicrates strengthened by 
fortifications, and by the introduction of a Greek colony. Thus, 
says Grote,* “Iphicrates became a great man in Thrace, yet by no 
means abandoning his connexion with Athens, but making his posi- 
tion in each subservient to his importance in the other. While he was 
in a situation to favour the projects of Athenian citizens for mercan- 
tile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese and other parts of 
Thrace, he could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and military art, 
not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond those. 
limits; since we learn that Amyntas, king of Macedonia, became so 
attached or indebted to him as to adopt him for his son.” 

Here it is convenient to notice the loose and irregular practices of 
which the Athenian generals of this period were so frequently guilty; 
but which scarcely drew upon them any rebuke or censure from their 
own people. I allude to their constant residence abroad, their roaming 
in quest of adventures, their service under foreign princes, forming 
connexions with them by marriage and otherwise, receiving gifts of 
cities and fortified posts, and acting independently without the order 
or permission of the state. Much of this may be traced to the cons 
sequences of the Peloponnesian war. A large number of men accus- 
tomed to warfare were thrown out of employment, and glad to find 
any service where pay and plunder could be got. The march of the 
ten thousand Greeks into Persia was one of the first demonstrations 


41) Diodorus, xiv. 94. (2) Cornelius Nepos in vit. Iphicrat. 

@) Suidas, s. v. Κότυς and Apis. Anaxandridas apud Athen. iv. 6, where there is 
an amusing description of the wedding feast. A good saying of Menestheus, the son 
of Iphicrates, is related by Cornelius Nepos: ‘Is cum interrogaretur, utrum } luris 
patrem miatremve faceret; matrem inquit. Id cium omnibus mirum videretur; at 
ile, meritd inquit facio. Nam pater, quantum in se fuit, Thracem me genuit, 
contra mater Atheniensem.” The absence of Iphicrates in Thrace is mentioned by 
Iszus, de Menecl. Hered. s. 7. (4) History of Greece, x. 146. 
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given of the importance of this class of men. The remnant that. 
returned under Xenophon were employed in Asia Minor by the Lace- 
dzmonians. Athens owed her restoration to the foreign troops com- 
manded by Conon. Mercenary soldiers began to be necessary for 
per wars. Her generals, if successful, acquired an influence over 
them, and-in proportion as the soldiers were attached to the general, 
he was less under the control of the state. Thus was the Pie? of 
the state weakened, and a change wrought in the temper and feelings 
of the people. Necessity itself prevented the Athenians from scru- 
tinizing the conduct of their generals too nicely. They were com- 
pelled to send them out unprovided with the sinews of war; and the 
generals had no choice but to get money in irregular ways,—by 
contributions from allies, by plunder, or by foreign service. When 
Athens began to recover her maritime empire, she ought to have 
established a better rule of discipline. But she did not; the people 
imagined that they could make foreign conquests in the same 
scrambling way that they had extricated themselves from their diffi- 
culties. Hence, not only did they allow such men as Iphicrates and 
TLimotheus to use their armaments on expeditions that were not im- 
mediately connected with the interests of Athens, but they tolerated, 
if they did not encourage, the mischievous irregularities of such men 
as Chares and Charidemus. It is true, the Athenians sometimes pro- 
fited by these irregularities, but they lost by them in the long run. 
We shall see presently what damage was done to the affairs of Athens 
in the Chersonese by the adventurer Charidemus. And even Iphi- 
erates, greatly as he had served his country on former occasions, was 
induced by his alliance with Cotys to commit open treason.! 

These remarks are quite distinct from another charge, which has 
been brought against the Athenian people both in ancient and modern 
times, viz. that their leading men resided abroad, because, owing to 
the jealousy of their fellow-citizens, they could not live in comfort 
and security at home. Theopompus was the original author of such 
accusation, which has been repeated by Cornelius Nepos in the Life 
of Chabrias :— 

“Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civiam suorum, quod et 
vivebat laute, et indulgebat sibi liberalius quam ut invidiam vulgi 
posset effugere. Hst enim hoc commune vitium in magnis liberisque 
civitatibus, ut invidia glorie comes sit, et libenter de his detrahant, 
quos eminere videant altius; neque animo squo pauperes alienam 
opulentam intuentur fortunam. Itaque Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, 
plurimum aberat. MNeque vero solus ille aberat Athenis libenter, sed 
omnes feré principes fecerunt idem, quod tantum se ab invidia puta- 
bant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum recessissent. Itaque 
Conon plurimum Cypri vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, Timotheus Lesbi, 
Chares in Sigeo,” 
τὰ ne pages δὶ 1105 189 232, of this volume, Also Thir:wall, Gr. Hist, ¥ 
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Grote, who has given proof of a clearer insight into the spirit of 
Greek history, and especially of Athenian character, than any English 
historian who has preceded him, successfully refutes the sweeping 
charge of Theopompus and Nepos. I cannot do better than quote 
his own words: ! 

“That the people of Athens, among other human frailties, had 
their fair share of envy and jealousy, is not to be denied; but that 
these attributes belonged to them in a marked or peculiar manner, 
cannot (in my judgment) be shown by any evidence extant, and most 
assuredly is not shown by the evidence here alluded to. 

“Chabrias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indul- 
gence. If, instead of being an Athenian, he had been a Spartan, he 
- would undoubtedly have been compelled to expatriate, in order to 
gratify this taste; for it was the express drift and purpose of the 
Spartan discipline, not to equalize property, but to equalize the 
habits, enjoyments, and personal toils, of the rich and poor. This is 
a point which the admirers of Lycurgus—Xenophon and Plutarch 
attest not less clearly than Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and others. 
If then it were considered a proof of envy and ill-temper, to debar 
rich men from spending their money in procuring enjoyments, we 
might fairly consider the reproach as made out against Lycurgus and 
Sparta. Not so against Athens. There was no city in Greece where 
the means of luxurious and comfortable living were more abundantly 
exhibited for sale, nor where a rich man was more perfectly at libert, 
to purchase them. Of this the proofs are ronwlots to be found. 
Even the son of this very Chabrias—Ctesippus—who inherited the 
appetite for enjoyment, without the greater qualities, of his father— 
found the means of gratifying his appetite so unfortunately easy at 
Athens, that he wasted his whole substance in such expenses. 
(Plutarch, Phocion, c. 7; Athenzeus, iv. p. 165.) And Chares was 
even better liked at Athens in consequence of his love of enjoyment 
and licence—if we are to believe another fragment (238) of the same 
Theopompus. 

«The allegation of Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither 
true as matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had been true, to sustain 
the hypothesis of a malignant Athenian public, with which they 
connect it. Iphicrates and Chabrias did not stay away from 
‘Athens because they loved enjoyments or feared the envy of their 
countrymen; but because both of them were large gainers by doing 
so, in importance, in profit, and in tastes. Both of them loved war 
and had great abilities for war—qualities quite compatible with a 
strong appetite for enjoyment; while neither of them had either 
taste or talent for the civil routine and debate of Athens when at 
peace. Besides, each of them was commander of a body of peltasts, 
through whose means he could obtain lucrative service as well as 
foreign distinction; so that we can assign a sufficient reason why 

(1) History of Greece, x. 147, 
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both of them preferred to be absent from Athens during most part 
of the nine years that the peace of Antalcidas continued. After- 
wards, Iphicrates was abroad three or four years in service with the 
Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians: Chabrias also went, a 
long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Egypt, at the same 
time when the Spartan king Agesilaus was there; (yet without 
staying long away, since we find him going out on command from 
Athens to the Chersonese in 359—358 B.c.—Demosth. cont. 
Aristoc. p, 677 ;) but neither he, nor Agesilaus, went there to escape 
the mischief of envious countrymen. Demosthenes does not talk of 
Iphicrates as being uncomfortable in Athens, or anxious to get out 
of it: see Orat. cont. Meidiam, p. 535.” 

The case of Conon residing at Cyprus, as Grote justly remarks, 
is far from being an illustration of Athenian jealousy or ill-temper. 
It is not a case at all in point, as from any common history may be 
gathered. 

But I must return from this digression. 

Events that occurred somewhere about the year B.c. 362 brought 
Cotys into collision with the Athenians. 

Towards the close of the year B.c. 363 Timotheus, who then com- 
manded the Athenian fleet in the Aigean, was sent to the coast of 
Asia Minor to assist Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia. Ariobarzanes 
about five years before had sent an agent to Delphi, named Philiscus, 
who held a congress for the pacification of the Greek states. The 
Thebans thwarted his views, upon which Philiscus threatened them 
with war, and began to levy troops against them.! The Athenians, 
then in alliance with Lacedemon against Thebes, conferred the 
honour of citizenship on Ariobarzanes and his deputy ;? and the con- 
nexion thus formed with the satrap apparently led to the mission of 
Timotheus. What were the precise objects of the Athenians, we are 
not informed. It appears however that im the same year the Thebans 
sent a naval armament under the command of Hpaminondas to the 
Hellespont and Propontis, which defeated a small force under Laches 
at Byzantium. Epaminondas was well received at that city, and 
exerted himself (not without effect) to detach it from the Athenian 
alliance. After scouring the seas for some time, he was obliged to 
return home to attend to more pressing affairs, but his appearance in 
the Agean had greatly alarmed the Athenians; and it is probable 
that they desired the aid of the Persian satrap, (especially in money,) 
to counteract the efforts of the Thebans in that direction. Ariv- 
barzanes had views of his own, which caused him to need the 
assistance of an able general like Timotheus. In fact, he was 
meditating revolt from his master Artaxerxes, and wanted men and 
officers. The Athenians had some suspicion of his intention; and 
therefore, while they permitted their general to cooperate with ths 


- * (1) Xenoph. Hell. vii. c. 1, 8. 27. (2) Demosth. contra Aristoc, 666, 687. 
(8) Diod. xv, 79. Isocr. Phil. 59, (4) Demosth, de Rhod. Lib, 192, 198. 
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# trap, to save appearances, they inserted a clause in their decree, 
“erbidding any infringement of their treaty with the king of Persia. 

esilaus was allowed by the Spartans to go out on the same 
mission, but without any such limitation of his powers. The result 


of the expedition—as far as concerns our present inquiry—was, that 


Timotheus, in requital of the services which he rendered, was 
assisted by Ariobarzanes to get possession of Sestus and Crithote; 
and the Athenians, having thus again got a footing on their ancient 
territory, were encouraged to claim the whole dominion of the 
Chersonese.’ 

Cotys, who considered the peninsula as rightly belonging to his 
own kingdom, by no means acquiesced in this claim. He had already 


_ made an attempt on the town of Sestus, which was defeated by 


Agesilaus,? and he now prepared for war with the Athenians. He 
engaged in his service Iphicrates, who being at this time out of em- 
ployment, and in some disgrace on account of his bad success at 
Amphipolis, did not scruple to assist his father-in-law against his 
country.* Timotheus nevertheless took Eleus, carried the war into 
Thrace, and acquired a considerable amount of plunder. But he 
had not much leisure for operations in the Chersonese; for he was 
now called off to the siege of Samos, where he was occupied for 
nearly a twelvemonth, until some part of the year B.c. 361. At the 
end of that year he went on his last disastrous expedition against 
Awphipolis ; and we do not find him again employed as general until 
the occasion of the Social war.* 

» Meanwhile Cotys had been greatly alarmed by a rebellion which 
broke out in his own kingdom. A Thracian chieftain, named Mil- 
tocythes, at the close of the year 362, rose in arms, and seized upon 
the Sacred Mountain. He sent off an embassy to Athens, proposing 
alliance and offering to give up to her the Chersonese. Ergophilus, 
then commanding on that coast, prepared to support him: but 
Cotys, probably under the advice of Iphicrates, sent a submissive 
letter to the Athenians, which induced them to suppose they should 
gain more by the friendship than by the punishment of that monareh; 
and accordingly they sent out a new general, Autocles, with a com- 
mission which gave him discretionary power to act according to 
circumstances. The result of this double-faced policy was, that 


“Miltocythes, having no assurance of support, and rather ri pe 
ghol 


the Athenians were against him, abandoned his stronghold, and 
withdrew: Cotys, being relieved from danger, soon gave the Athe- 
nians to understand that they had merited no recompense from him. 
They vented their anger upon Autocles, whom they brought to trial 
for having permitted the rebellion to be quashed; and sent out 
i1) Isocrates, On the Exchange, 115, 119. Cornelius Nepos in vit. Timoth. 
(2) Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 26. (3) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 663. 
᾿ (4) See page 234 of this volume. 


(5) A district about fifteen miles north of the Chersonese, stretching west of the 
river Zoralus, nearly down to the sea above Ganus. 
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Menon as his successor. Menon in a short time was superseded ‘by 
Timomachus. Neither of them gained any success in their warlike 
Operations against Cotys. He on the contrary was able to annoy the 
Athenian commerce; and the presence of a naval force in the 
northern seas became necessary for the protection of the corn-trade, 
not only against Cotys, but also against the Byzantines and others 
who detained the Athenian vessels and intercepted their supplies. 
Towards the end of the year B.c. 361 Cotys led an army into the 
Chersonese, and contrived, with assistance from Abydos, which had 
generally been hostile to Athens, to take Sestus. In this enterprise 
he was no longer aided by Iphicrates, who, either drawing a dis- 
tinction between offensive and defensive measures, or repenting of 
his past con@uct, or for some other cause dissatisfied with his father- 
in-law, would serve no longer against Athens. He had, as Demos- 
thenes represents, saved Cotys from ruin—referring probably to the 
rebellion of Miltocythes—and expected from his gratitude, that he 
would change his policy towards Athens: but instead of this, his 
own service was required for further hostilities. Refusing to comply 
with this demand, and fearing the resentment of the king, he retired 
to Antissa, and afterwards to Drys.? The Athenians overlooked his 
treasonable conduct, and employed him at a later period in the Social 
war. Cotys, deprived of his ablest officer, engaged in his stead 
Charidemus. ; 
Of this adventurer’s character I have already spoken. After the 
defeat: of Timotheus, under whom he had served by compulsion, ab 
Amphipolis, he had passed over to Asia, and, breaking an engage- 
ment which he had entered into with Memnon and Mentor, brothers 
in-law of the satrap Artabazus, took forcible possession of Scepsis, 
Cebren, and Ilium, in the Troad. These being inland towns, he had 
no means of maintaining himself against the power of the satrap, 
who soon collected his forces for a siege. Charidemus, in his distress, 
wrote a letter to Cephisodotus, then the Athenian commander in the 
Hellespont, begging the loan of some ships to convey him and his 
troops from Asia, and promising in return to reduce the Chersonese 
under Athenian dominion. He was lucky enough to escape without 
such help; for Mentor and Memnon, hearing of the design, persuaded 
Artabazus to let him go. Charidemus, having crossed over to the 
Chersonese, instead of performing his promise to Cephisodotus, 
Joined the army of Cotys, from whom ΤΟ ΚΙ he expected a more 
ample reward, and proceeded with him to besiege Eleus and Crithote.* 
The siege of these places had continued for some time without 


(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 655, 658; contra Polyclem, 1207, 1210, 1211, 1213. 

(2) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 663, 664. It is possibie that a feeling of =:valry against 
Timotheus inflvenced the conduct of Iphicrates» Timotheus threatened him with a 
γραφὴ ξενίας, but they were afterwards reconciled, and joint commanders in the 
ie Wes See Demosth. contra Timotn, 1204. Cornelius Nepos Ἢ vit. Iphic. and 

‘imoth. 

(8) Demosth, contra Aristoc. 670—672. 
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success, when the Athenians were relieved from further peril by the 


violent death of Cotys, who was assassinated by two natives οἱ 
finus, Python and Heraclides. The alleged motive of the deed 
was revenge for some insult which Cotys had offered to their father. 
Cotys with much energy and strength of character united the rude 


- ferocity common among his people. He was addicted to hard 


orl lc rl 


drinking and licentious’ habits, and it not unfrequently happened, 
that the courtiers and companions of the kine were the victims of 
his intemperance. Strange stories are told of him by Theopompus 
—that he used to make excursions over his kingdom, and wherever 
he found pleasant spots, well wooded and watered, he established 
places of entertainment, to which he resorted with his generals and 
officers, and gave himself up to sensual enjoyment. Sacrifices to the 


᾿ gods formed a part of these festivities, until the habit of unrestrained 


inculgence overcame his piety as well as his discretion, and he con- 
ceived the idea that he was beloved by the goddess Minerva. Full 
of this belief, he actually ordered a wedding feast, and fitted up a 
nuptial chamber for his bride. In a state of intoxication he awaited 
her arrival; till at length, becoming impatient, he sent one of his 
gnards to see if the goddess had come. The guard informed him 
that there was no one in the chamber, and for this unwelcome news 
was shot by the king with an arrow. A second messenger shared 
the same fate: a third, more prudent, told him, the goddess had 
been waiting for him some time. Another story is, that, being 
jealous of his queen, he killed her in a most brutal manner, cutting 

er up the middle with his own sword. Such was the man, who now, 
for some outrage upon a Greek citizen, fell a victim to filial vengeance. 

The murderers fled to Athens, and were well received. The Athe- 
nians were weak enough to pass a vote, conferring on them the 
honour of citizenship and crowns of gold. Nothing could justify 
this step. It would have been wrong in the Athenians to have 
murdered Cotys themselves, whether as a tyrant or an enemy; and 
if so, it could not be decent to reward others for doing such a deed. 
I mention this, because somé writers speak loosely about tyrannicide, 
as if the Greeks were excusable for encouraging it. Python, one of 
the brothers, did not regard the honour bestowed on him as in any 
way binding him to the interests of Athens ; for not long afterwards 
he passed over into the service of Philip.? 

Another instance of the same folly, on a more memorable occasion 
—when the Athenians, on the news of Philip’s death, offered sacrifice 
to the gods, and voted a crown to Pausanias, his murderer—is thus 
animadverted on by Plutarch in the life of Demosthenes :— 

“For my part, I cannot say that the behaviour of the Athenians 

(1) Aristotle, Polit. v. 8,12 Theopompus apud Athen. xii, 42. 
(2) Demosth. contra Aristocr. 659, 662. Whether this Python was the same as the 
Byzantine Python, who at a later period distinguished himself as an orator and 


ambassador of Philip, is a matter of doubt. See Fhirlwall, Gr. Hist v. 221, (note,} 
who assigns good reasons for believing them to ke the same. Jacobs’ Dem. 319. 
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on tnis occasion was at all decent or honourable, to crown themselves 
with garlands, to sacrifice to the gods, for the death of a prince, whe 
in the midst of his success and victories, when they were a conquered 
people, had used them with so much clemency and humanity. It 
was a practice both unworthy and base, to make him free of their 
city, and honour him while he lived; and yet, as soon as he fell by 
treason, to set no bounds to their joy, to insult over his death, and 
sing triumphant songs of victory, as if by their own valour they had 
conquered him.” 

The death of Cotys occurred B.c. 858. Three princes claimed the 
succession, to the whole, or to different parts of his kingdom ; Cerso- 
bleptes, Berisades, and Amadocus. Cersobleptes was the son of 
Cotys; the other two were either sons, or more distant relatives. 
They were all very young, and sought the aid of Greek generals to 
make good their pretensions. Charidemus espoused the cause of 
Cersobleptes, whose sister he had married: Berisades was supported 
by Athenodorus, a citizen of Athens, with whom he had formed a 
nuptial alliance; Amadocus by Simon and Bianor, who were 
similarly connected with him.* 

Meanwhile Cephisodotus, the Athenian commander, ignorant of 
the plans of Charidemus, arrived at Perinthus with ten ships to 
claim the fulfilment of the promises which he had made in the Troad. 
Charidemus with some cavalry and light troops, watchmg his oppor- 
tunity, attacked the Athenian soldiers while they were on shore 
taking their meal, and slew a considerable number of them. He 
continued his hostilities for seven months, and the Chersonese again 
became the scene of war. Cephisodotus sailed with his squadron 
to Alopeconnesus, a promontory on the south-west coast of the 
Peninsula, lying over against Imbrus, where a band of pirates had 
established themselves ; but Charidemus, marching across the country, 
attacked the Athenians, and forced Cephisodotus into a disadyan- 
tageous convention. As soon as this was known at Athens, it was 
indignantly repudiated. Cephisodotus was recalled, and sentenced 
ὃ a fine of five talents. Athenodorus was appointed to take his 
place. 

No war had hitherto broken out between Cersobleptes and the 
other two princes; nor does it exactly appear over what parts of 
the kingdom they respectively reioned, except that Cersobleptes 
snust have held the country north of the Chersonese and the Propon- 
tine coast; Amadocus seems to have had dominion west of the 
Sebrus.3 It happened that about this time Miltocythes made a new 
attempt to get the crown, but was betrayed, and delivered into ths 

(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 623, 624, 661, 674. Isocrates, De Pace, 154, Grete, 
Hist. of Greece, x. 518. Thirlwall, v. 222. 

(2) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 675, 676. The pirates were sent probably by Alez- 


ander of Pherw. See Thirlwall, 1. c. Reisk2 thinks differently. See his Index ἐπ 
Demosth. 
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hands of Charidemus. That general was at Cardia, whieh city haa 
at his special desire been reserved to him by the terms of the conven- 
tion. Knowing that it was the custom of the Thracians not to put 
their prisoners to death, he gave up Miliocythes, not to Cersobleptes, 
but to the Cardian people; who, to gratify Charidemus, took the 
captive and his son out in a boat, slew the son before his father’s 
eyes, and then threw the father into the sea. This act of cruelty 
roused the anger of the Thracians. Berisades and Amadocus united 
their forces against Cersobleptes, who was charged as the author of 
the crime; and concluded an alliance with Athenodorus, who was 
now upon the coast. The object of the princes was to enlarge their 
dominions, or secure themselves in what they already possessed ; 
- that of the Athenians was to obtain a cession of the Chersonese. 
Cersobleptes, assailed by a superior force, was driven into a treaty, 
whereby it was agreed that the kingdom of Cotys should be equally 
divided among the three princes, and the Chersonese should be ceded 
to Athens. This occurred in the beginning of the year 357. Cha- 
brias, who had been appointed to succeed Athenodorus, came with a 
single ship only to the coast of Thrace, expecting to receive a formal 
surrender of the Chersonese. But Athenodorus had in the meantime 
been compelled for want of money to disband his troops; Charide- 
mus then persuaded Cersobleptes to renounce his engagement; and 
Chabrias, entirely destitute of means, was in his turn forced into a 
convention more humiliating than that of Cephisodotus. It was 
soon reported to the Athenian assembly, where, after an angry 
debate, the act of Chabrias was repudiated, and ten commissioners 
were chosen with instructions to go out to Thrace, and either pro- 
cure a ratification of the treaty, or take measures for war. The com- 
mission was despatched, but, being unprovided with force, it produced 
no result but evasion and delay on the part of Cersobleptes and 
Charidemus, while Berisades and Amadocus sent letters of complaint 
to Athens. There seemed no prospect of bringing the affairs to a 
desirable issue, unless the Athenians could send an armament strong 
enough to overawe their opponents. This was not accomplished till 
the conclusion of the war in Eubeea. 

During the above-mentioned operations in Thrace, the Athenians 
were for about a month engaged in a harassing war in Hubecea, to 
expel the Thebans, who had made an attempt-to establish their power 
in the island. Great exertions were made on that important oeca-~ 
sion, although the finances of the state were in a low condition. A 
body of mercenaries was raised, who together with the citizen troops 
were put under the command of Chares and Diocles. After various 
skirmishes, in which sometimes the Athenians and sometimes tho 
Thebans had the advantage, an armistice was agreed upon, and the 
Thebans evacuated Eubeea.' The troops were then at liberty to be 


(1) Diodorus, xvi, 7. Demosth. contra Mid. 570, De Cherson, 103. Misch, 
eontra Ctesiph. 65. 
τῷ 
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sent elsewnere, and xecordingly they were snipned off to the Helles« 
pont under the command of Chares. It was no longer in the power 
of Charidemus to resist the demands of the Athenians ; and at length 
he made, on behalf of Cersobleptes, an actual surrender of all the 
territories of the Chersonese. There was one exception however, 
which, though not deemed of importance at the time, led to serious 
disputes at a later period. That was the city of Cardia; which by a 
special clause, at the instance of Charidemus, was declared to be in- 
dependent; on the ground, as it would seem, that it lay without the 
boundaries of the Peninsula. Thrace was partitioned among the 
three princes ; and this was supposed to be an additional security te — 
the Athenian power. 

While their ancient dominion of the Chersonese, its territory and 
its revenue,? were thus recovered by the Athenians, events had 
occurred elsewhere, which greatly counterbalanced the advantage ; * 
and new disasters were at hand. In this very year, B.c. 357, the 
Social war broke out. Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and Rhodes revolted 
from Athens, and waged against her a successful war until their inde- 
pendence was acknowledged B.c. 855. Corcyra had also thrown off 
her allegiance. Potideea was taken by Philip B.c. 356. The Olya 
thians were wresting from Athens her dominion in Chalcidice.* 

These misfortunes appear to have encouraged the Sestians, not- 
withstanding the compact entered into by Cersobleptes, to dispute the 
sovereignty of Athens and assert their own independence. It was 
not till the end of the Social war, that the Athenians were able to 
chastise them. Chares then besieged and took Sestus. The im- 
portance of the place, which from its position, commanding the 
passage of the Hellespont, was called the corn-bin of the Pireus,° 
was thought to justify a rigorous punishment. Chares massacred all 
the adult population, and reduced the others to slavery. Soon after- 
wards the Athenians, imitating the policy of Pericles, sent out a 
body of their own citizens to take possession of the vacant land in 
Chersonesus, and thereby to strengthen and consolidate the empire 
of Athens. Such resumption of their ancient rights appears to 
have given cause of offence. Isocrates, who about this time wrote a 
pamphlet, in the form of an oration, recommending his countrymen 
to maintain an equitable peace with their allies, and to give up a 
useless struggle for empire, condemns these colonial acquisitions as 
impolitic and unjust.” 

Philip of Macedon had not hitherto taken any part in the contests 
of the ‘Thracian kings, either among themselves or with the Athe- 


* emosth. contra Aristoc. 676—679, 681, 623. 
4,8 As to the amount see Demosth. contra Aristoc, 657. 
(Ὁ) The capture of Amphipolis and Pydna by Philip, and his offensive league with 
the Olynthians. See Appendix I. pp. 236—238. 
(4) Appendix I. 239, (5) Τηλία τοῦ Πειραιέως. Aristotle, Rhet. iii, 10. 
(0) Diodorus, xvi. 84. AEschines, De Fals. Leg. 37. 
αἱ Isocrates, De Pace, 159. Compare Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 6. 
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niaus. Cotys had, after the death of Perdiccas, espoused the cause 
of the pretender Pausanias, but had been induced by presents or 
promises to abandon it.’ Philip, occupied elsewhere, remained at 
peace with Cotys, and for some years made no attempt to encroact. 
apon Thracian ground beyond the bank of the Nestus. But about 
the year B.c. 353 he conceived the idea of forming an alliance with 
Cersobleptes, and attacking the Athenians in the Chersonese. How 
far Cersobleptes himself encouraged this design, is not very clear. 
Since the treaty, by which he finally surrendered Chersonesus to the 
Athenians, he had apparently been on amicable terms with them, 
An Athenian fleet was constantly stationed in the Hellespont, ready 
to act if occasion required; and the partition of the Thracian 
kingdom among three princes restrained the ambitious projects of 
each.?_ The death of Berisades disturbed this peaceful arrangement, 
and led to new combinations. He died somewhere about the year 
B.c. 353, leaving children under the guardianship of Athenodorus. 
That--Cersobleptes meditated war against both Amadocus and the 
sons of Berisades, is distinctly asserted by Demosthenes.? Philip 
sook advantage of these occurrences, to propose an alliance with 
Cersobleptes, for the conquest of Thrace and the expulsion of the 
Athenians from Chersonesus. In furtherance of this purpose he 
marched to Maronea, and had an interview with Apollonides, an 
envoy of the Thracian king. At the same time a negotiation was 
opened with Pammenes the Theban general, who some time before 
had been sent to Asia to assist Artabazus against the Persian 
satraps. It does not appear from the language of the orator, that 
Pammenes had any direct communication with Philip; but rather 
that he communicated only with Cersobleptes. The project how 
ever was disconcerted by Amadocus, who refused to the king of 
Macedon a passage through his territory; and for the present the 
designs of Philip upon Thrace were suspended.* 

Then followed an extraordinary measure on the part of the Athe- 
nians, which we must attribute partly to the weakness of their 
government, partly to financial embarrassment, and the difficulty 
which they experienced in finding troops and money for the support 
of their empire. Charidemus, as we have seen, had been one of 
their most active opponents in the recovery of the Chersonese. 
Yet no sooner had he been brought to reason by the arrival of 
Chares in the Hellespont, than the Athenians passed a decree 
bestowing on him the franchise of their city and a golden crown.* 
His military skill and his influence in Thrace were highly extolled at 
Athens, where he contrived to secure a party in his favour; and it 
was said that he was the only person capable of recovering Amphi- 
polis. The report of an intended alliance between Philip and Cer- 


(1) Diodorus, xvi. 2, 3. (25 Demosth. contra Aristoc. 623, 680, 
(3) Ibid. 624. (4) Ibid. 681. ἂν ὦ 
(5) Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 23, Libanius in Argum. Or. Demosth. contra A :istoc, 
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sobleptes, of which tt seems Chares had informed his countrymen by 
tetter,! excited alarm at Athens; and the partisans of Charidemus 
deemed it a favourable opportunity to promote his advancement. It 
was necessary, they said, to keep on good terms with Cersobleptes, 
and for that purpose they should secure the attachment of Chari- 
demus, his favourite minister. It was contended also, that he had 
rendered signal service to Athens in the surrender of the Chersonese. 
One Aristocrates now moved a decree, making it a capital crime 
against the laws of Athens to kill Charidemus. The people were 
persuaded to pass this decree; but the mover was afterwards prose- 
cuted by Euthycles, for whom Demosthenes composed an elaborate 
speech, showing that the measure of Aristocrates was ποῦ only 
contrary to the spirit of the Athenian law, but was fraught with 
danger to the country; that Charidemus was a profligate and 
treacherous person, who had always been the enemy of Athens, 
that the effect of the decree would be to deter Athenodorus and the 
other Greek commanders in Thrace from opposing Charidemus; that 
by his aid Cersobleptes would crush the rival princes, and, once 
master of the whole Thracian kingdom, would drive the Athenians 
from Chersonesus. It is from this oration that we get most of the 
historical materials relating to Athenian affairs in Thrace. The trial 
took place in the year B.c. 352. Notwithstanding all the exertions 
of the orator, Aristocrates was acquitted, and the decree confirmed.” 

Strange as it was to pass such a decree in favour of this man, the 
event in some measure accorded with the declarations of his party. 
Cersobleptes from this time became the firm friend of Athens, while 
Amadocus, seeing his cause abandoned by the Athenians, espoused 
the alliance of Philip, and assisted his pirate in Thrace.® 

It was in this same year that Philip, after gaining his great 
victory in Thessaly, made an expedition into Thrace, which is said 
by Thirlwall to be one of the most obscure parts of his history. It 
does not appear that he made at this time any attack upon Cerso 
bleptes, although he approached so near as to alarm the Athenians 
who had settled in the Chersonese.t His invasion was at first 
directed to the imterior, and perhaps to the central and northern 
parts of the kimgdom, where he was engaged for a considerable time, 
chastising hostile tribes, and establishing his own dependents in 
. authority and power. He may very likely have assisted Amadocus 
in pushing his conquests over the territory of his neighbours. It is 
vaguely stated by the Athenian orators, that he made what kings he 
pleased, and we know not enough of Thracian history to get more 
precise information, No certain account of Philip’s movements 


(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 682. 
(2) The whole of this speech should be perused, to obtain a proper insight into the 
events of the period. See Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. v. 290—293. 
(8) Harpocration s. v. ’Audduxos. Demosth. de Chers. 105. Philipp. iv. 138. 
(4) Aischines, De Fals. Leg. 87 ‘ 
(5) Isocrates, Philipp. 86. Demosth. Giyath, i. 18, See p, 241 of this bie 
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reached the Athenians, until they heard that he had marched east- 
ward to the Propontine coast, and laid siege to Hereum.’ The 
importance of this place, which was held by an Athenian garrison 
for the protection of the corn-trade, was well understood by the 
people. They instantly convened an assembly, voted an armament 
of forty galleys, to carry out all the citizens under forty-five years of 
age, and ordered sixty talents to be raised by general contribution. 
It was then the month of November in the year 352. Notwith- 
standing the energetic resolutions of the people, nine months were 
consumed in preparation. Reports came to Athens, that Philip was 
dead or ill, and this served as an excuse for delay. At length, in 
the autumn of 351, ten galleys were despatched with the bare crews 
only, and a sum of five talents. Charidemus, who was then at 
Athens, and had probably been sent by Cersobleptes to warn the 
Athenians of the danger, was appointed to the command. Sucha 
force would hardly have been sufficient to check the progress of 
Philip, had he been inclined to pursue it. But it was then con- 
sidered by the Athenians, that the danger was past. And so in fact 
it was. For Philip had been seized with a severe illness, and 
returned to his own kingdom.” 

For above four years Philip abstained from any further aggression 
in that quarter. But in the year B.c. 347, having consolidated his 
power by the reduction of Olynthus and Chalcidice, he prepared him- 
‘self for new schemes of conquest. His most formidable enemies 
were the Athenians. It was necessary to humble them. Two methods 
of doing so presented themselves: first, to put himself at the head 
of the Amphictyonic confederacy, invade Phocis, terminate the Sacred 
war, and acquire a preponderating power in southern Greece; 
secondly, to invade the Chersonese, drive the Athenians from the 
coast of the Hellespont and Propontis, and starve them out, as the 

.Lacedsemonians had done, by stopping their importation of corn. 
For this last purpose it was necessary to subdue the kingdom of 
Cersobleptes, which lay between him and the Chersonese, and pro- 
tected the Greek cities on the northern shore of the Propontis. To 
accomplish his objects more easily, Philip had recourse to stratagem.? 

It may seem to us, reading history after the event, that Philip 
-might with ease have overrun the kingdom of Cersobleptes and the 
Chersonese in spite of any resistance which the Athenians could have 
offered; and that afterwards he might have led an overpowering army 
into Phocis, and beaten down all opposition. Such, however, was 
not the view which he himself took of the matter. It was a maxin 
with that politic prince, not to employ force, where he could succeed 


In Athenzus, xiii. 557, mention is made of Cothelas, a Thracian prince, who sub- 
mitted to Philip, and gave his (iaughter Meda to be one of his wives or concubines, 
(1) As to its situation near Perinthus. see Herodotus, iv. 90. 
(2) Demosth. Olynth. iii. 29. 
(3) Demosth. de Cor. 254. De Και», Leg. 367, $97, 
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as well by negotiation or intrigue; nor to let his enemies conibine, 
but to separate and beat them one after another. Nor were the diffi- 
culties in his way so inconsiderable. The Athenians, driven from the 
Macedonian and Chalcidic shores, having fewer garrisons to main- 
tain, and fewer objects to distract their attention, might concentrate 
all their naval power for the defence of the Hellespont, which they 
felt to be so important. The commerce of Macedonia had already 
suffered greatly by the presence of their cruisers. Again, they might 
with the Lacedemonians send troops to the assistance of Phalzeus, 
and occupy the pass of Thermopylae, as they had done some years 
before. In such case the issue of the war in Phocis might be doubt- 
ful, even with the forces of Thebes and Thessaly at his disposal. it 
was well known how Demosthenes had exerted himself to rouse his 
countrymen against Macedonia. Defeat would be greatly injurious 
to Philip’s reputation and prospects; and he saw a way of gaining 
his ends without incurring any such risk.’ 

He caused a negotiation for peace to be opened with the Athe- 
nians, and so contrived matters, that the first formal proposal came 
from the Athenians themselves. His wishes were made known at 
Athens by some Kubcean ambassadors, and by other indirect commu- 
nications. The Athenians, weary of an unprofitable war, were not 
indisposed to accept his overtures. A motion was then made by 
Philocrates, that he should have liberty to send a herald to Athens. 
The motion was carried; and Philocrates, having been prosecuted 
for it, was successfully defended by Demosthenes, who appears at 
this time to have been in favour of a peace. Aristodemus the actor 
was sent to Macedonia, to treat for the ransom of the Athenian pri- 
soners, who had been taken at Olynthus ; and on his return reported, 
that Philip was desirous not only of peace, but of alliance with 
Athens. Thereupon Philocrates moved and carried another decree, 
to send ambassadors to Philip with full powers to negotiate a treaty. 
Ten ambassadors were appointed accordingly—Aischines, Demosthe- 
nes, Aristodemus, Philocrates, Ctesiphon, Phrynon, latrocles, Nau- 
sicles, Dercylus, Cimon. Another was added, to represent the 
Athenian confederacy; Aglacreon of Tenedos. They started for 
Macedonia in the beginning of the year 346 8.0.3 

The transactions of this embassy are revealed to us by the two 
principal ambassadors, Aischines and Demosthenes, in their celebrated 
speeches on the trial which took place a few years after, on which 
Mischines was charged by his rival with corruption and treason. The 
speeches must be perused with the closest attention by any one who 
desires to gain full information; and even this will not be satisfac- 
tory ; for the speeches so abound in contradictions, and have so little 

(1) Demosth. Olynth. ii. 20. De Cherson. 105. De Cor. 276. De Fals. Leg. 442, 
Diodorus, xvi. 54, Pausanias, viii, 7. 
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the appearance of fairness and candour, that it is difficult even ta 
form an opinion of the truth.’ Here it will be sufficient to notice 
what concerns the subject before us. 

Parmenio, Philip’s general, was besieging Halus in Thessaly 4 
Philip himself was at Pella, preparing for a new invasion of Thrace, 
when the ambassadors arrived. They were admitted to an audience, 
and addressed the king in order of seniority. Auschines made a long 
speech about the ancient connexion between Iphicrates and Amyn- 
tas, and the rightful claims of his countrymen to Amphipolis. De- 
mosthenes, either abashed in the presence of a man against whom he 
had so fiercely declaimed at home, or feeling that no arguments of 
his could have any effect on this occasion, after speaking a few words, 
_ stopped suddenly short, and made an abrupt ending. Neither of 
them said a word about the terms or conditions of the proposed 
treaty. It was known to them, that Philip was about to march 
against Cersobleptes ; yet, although that prince was an ally of Athens, 
no remonstrance was made on his behalf. Philip promised only, that 
he would make no attack upon the Chersonese pending his nego- 
tiation with the Athenians. He made a formal reply to the state- 
ments of the ambassadors, invited them to supper, and afterwards 
dismissed them with a letter to the people of Athens, in which he 
assured them of his pacific intentions, and sincere wish to become 
their ally and benefactor. It was arranged that his own ministers 
should speedily follow the ambassadors to Athens, where the condi- 
tions of peace were to be decided on.? 

The ambassadors, on their return, made a report of their proceed- 
ings to the senate and people, and delivered Philip’s letter. On the 
motion of Demosthenes, two special days, the seventeenth and 
eighteenth of Elaphebolion (March), were appointed to consider the 
offers of peace and alliance. Before that time the ministers of Philip 
arrived; three distinguished men, Parmenio, Antipater, and Eury- 
lochus. They were hospitably entertained by Demosthenes himself, 
who showed them marked attention, and from. first to last displayed 
an earnest desire to press the conclusion of the treaty. A congress 
of deputies from the Athenian allies was then sitting at Athens, who 
passed a resolution, that, as the envoys sent to rouse the Grecian 
states to the defence of their freedom had not returned, it was better 
to wait for their return before debating the question of peace. 
Aischines condemns Demosthenes for having frustrated this resolu- 
tion by his decree, which fixed an arbitrary day for the discussion. 
Demosthenes probably thought that, as things had gone so far, it 


(1) See Thiriwall, Gr. Hist. v. 338. Mitford, Gr. Hist. iv. c. 39, 8, 4; c. 40, 8. 2. 
Leland’s Life of Philip, ii. 56. 

(2) Asch. De Fals. Leg. 31—33, 38, 89. Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 353, 354. De 
Halonn. 85. Plutarch, in the Life of Demosthenes, gives a different account of his 
address to Philip on the embassy. He represents, that Philip took more pains to 
reply to Demosthenes than to the other ambassadors, though in other respects he 
treated him with less kindness and civility. 
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was better to terminate the war as soon as possible, and prerent 
Philip’s designs upon the Chersonese. On the first day of the 
assembly there was a stormy debate, of which we have no clear or 
consistent account.’ There was much discussion, whether peace only, 
or peace and alliance should be agreed upon. Various proposals were 
made about the restoration of Amphipolis, the Phocians, and other 
matters. The Macedonian envoys would not hear of Amphipolis 
being given up; nor would they permit the Phocians to be treated 
as allies of Athens. Of-Cersobleptes they did not condescend to 
speak, but insisted on the recognition of Cardia as an independent 
state in alliance with Macedonia. Philocrates supported them in 
all their claims, but met with much opposition, and even from 
AUschines himself, if we can trust the assertion of Demosthenes, who 
charges him with having espoused different sides on the first and 
second days, as if he had been brought over in the meantime. 
AEschines denies this, and alleges that it was impossible he could 
have spoken on the second day, as Demosthenes prevailed on the 
presidents to put the question without debate. However this be, 
certain it is, that on the second day the treaty with Philip was con- 
cluded almost in the very terms proposed by his ministers. 

Before the ministers of Philip had departed, there came to Athens 
a representative of Cersobleptes, one Critobulus, a citizen of Lamp- 
sacus ; who demanded, on behalf of the Thracian king, that he should 
be included in the treaty as one of the allies of Athens. This, if 
Adschines is to be believed, was opposed by Demosthenes, but carried 
by the people in spite of him; whereas Demosthenes asserts, that 
Critobulus was afterwards prevented from taking the oath by 
AMschines. A different account is given by Philip himself, in his 
letter to the Athenians, viz. that Cersobleptes desired to make a 
separate treaty with him, but was prevented by the Athenian generals, 
who represented him to be an enemy of the Athenians. It is not 
indeed clear, that what Philip alleges took place at Athens, or had 
any connexion with the proceedings of which we are now speaking. 
That Cersobleptes, however, was excluded from the treaty is certain; 
and the probability is, that Philip’s ministers at Athens would not 
permit his name to be inserted. 

An embassy was now appointed to proceed immediately to Mace- 
donia, to receive Philip’s oath in ratification of the treaty. The 
same ambassadors were chosen as before. While they were yet 
preparing for departure, a letter was brought from Chares, who 
commanded the Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, announcing that 
Cersobleptes had lost his kingdom, and Philip had seized the Sacred 
Mountain. ‘The senate, ir alarm, passed a decree, ordering the am- 


Ε (1) Rech. De Fals. Leg. 34—86, 39. Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 345. Alsch. contra 
tes. 62, 63, 
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bassadors to set out instantly upon their mission. This was on the 
third of Munychion, or April. 

Philip had in truth been making the best use of his time, while 
the Athenians were deliberating about peace and alliance with him, 
In the very month (Elaphebolion) when his ambassadors were sent 
to Athens, he was overrunning the kingdom of Tirace. Myrtium, 
Ergisce, Serrium, Doriscus, cities on the Hgean coast, yielded to his 
arms. He seized upon the fortresses of the Sacred Mountain, de- 
feated Cersobleptes in divers battles, and compelled him to deliver ap 
his son as a hostage, and engage to pay tribute to Macedonia. No 
attempt was made by the Athenian general Chares to check tke 
progress of Philip. How far he may have been guilty of neglect, as 
- 4ischines insinuates he was, it is impossible, in the absence of his- 
torical evidence, to determine. Athenian troops are said to have 
been stationed at Serrium, and on the Sacred Mountain, and to have 
been driven away by Philip. We may presume they were not strong 
enough to offer any resistance to his arms.” 

The Athenian ambassadors proceeded to Oreus in Eubeea, from 
whence they were to be conveyed by sea to the nearest place where 
they could find the king of Macedon. Notwithstanding this injunc- 
tion of the senate, they lost some time at Oreus, and then took a 
circuitous route to Pella, by which they consumed twenty-three days. 
At Pella they had to wait nearly a month, while Philip was in Thrace, 
He returned with the son of Cersobleptes, and the reports of his con- 
quest were confirmed. Meanwhile embassies from divers parts of 
Greece had arrived at Philip’s court, the most important being those 
from Thessaly, Thebes, and Lacedemon. Warlike preparations were 
going on. It was easy to see that Phocis was their object, and that 
Philp was about to take some decisive step for the termination of 
the Sacred war. What were the Athenian ambassadors to do? They 
had no power to interfere with Philip’s designs. Their business was 
simply to receive Philip’s oath and signature to the treaty, the terms 
of which had already been drawn up. It is true, there was a clause 
in their instructions, empowering them generally to consult the in- 
terest of the commonwealth. But it might be dangerous to construe 
this with too much latitude, and, unless it authorized them to break 
off the treaty altogether, any mere remonstrance of theirs against 
the proceedings of Philip would be disregarded by him. The result 
may be briefly stated. Philip preserved silence as to his intentions, 

(1) #ischin. De Fals. Leg. 40. Demosth, De Fals. Leg. 389. De Coron. 235. 
The decree set forth in this last passage is manifestly incorrect. See Jacobs’ note 
(20) to his translation of the Oration on the Crown. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 71. Justin, viii. 8. Demosth. de Coron. 234, 235. De Fals. 
Leg. 390, 447, 448. sch. De Fals. Leg. 87, 38. It is here stated, that Antiochus 
was sent to find Chares, and inform him, that the people of Athens were astonished, 
that, while Philip was marching against the Chersonese, they did not even know 
where their general or his armament was. It is not quite clear, whether the story 


has reference to this period, Compare Or. de Chers. 105, Philipp. iii, 114; iv. 133, 
sch. contra Ctes. 65. 
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and induced the athenian ambassadors to accompany him as far as 
Phere, on the pretext that he desired their mediation between the. 
Pharsalians and the people of Halus. The signature of the treaty 
was delayed until their arrival at Phere. Here he demanded, that 
both Halus and the Phocians should be expressly excepted from it, 
and the colleagues of Demosthenes, in opposition to his opinion, 
allowed the clause to be introduced. This first excited the suspicions 
of Demosthenes, according to his own account; yet, although a letter 
was sent by his colleagues to Athens, misrepresenting the position of 
affairs, he took no step himself to warn his countrymen or counteract 
the danger. The ambassadors returned to Athens, where they arrived. 
on the thirteenth of Scirrophorion (June), while Philip set out on his 
march for Thermopyle. The success of his schemes was complete. 
An assembly was held at Athens on the sixteenth, when Aischines 
and Philocrates buoyed up their countrymen with hopes of advantage 
to be derived from Philip’s expedition. The capitulation of Pha- 
.ecus, the occupation of Phocis and Thermopyle, the delivery of the 
Beotian cities to Thebes, and the election of Philip into the Am- 
phictyonic council, awakened them from their delusion. 

Among the many perplexing questions which suggest themselves 
to the historian concerning these transactions, the most interesting 
are those which arise upon the conduct of Demosthenes himself. 
How came it that he allowed the peace to be concluded, without 
having Cersobleptes and the Phocians comprehended in its provisions ? 
He complains himself of their exclusion. He complains of the delay 
on the second embassy, which enabled Philip to conquer Thrace be- 
fore the peace was ratified. But, assuming that Aischines has not 
answered this charge, it does not appear how Philip could have been 
prevented from completing his conquest, if the ambassadors had 
caught him during his progress; for he would still have contended, 
that Cersobleptes, not being named in the treaty, was not entitled te 
its benefits. Demosthenes indeed might argue, that, as the peace 
was made with Athens and her allies, Cersobleptes, being an ally of 
Athens, was virtually included in it. But if so, Philip was to blame 
for violating the treaty, rather than Aischines and others for having 
sanctioned it: and all parties were in some measure to blame, for 
having left so important a question open to dispute. But if we look at 
the circumstances, it can hardly be thought that Philip committed any 
breach of faith by pursuing his Thracian campaign. ‘The ambassadors, 
on their first visit to Pella, were distinctly apprised of his intentions; 
and therefore, if it had been intended to give protection to Cerso- 
bleptes, there ought to have been an express clause to that effect. 
It may be that Demosthenes, never having been friendly to Cerso. 
bleptes, or regarding the success of Philip in a Thracian war as 
doubtful, or thinking the danger remote, did not think it worth 


(1) sch. De Fals. Leg. 40, 41, 44, Wemosth, de Coron, 236, 237. De Pace, 59, 
Philipp. ii. 74, De Fals. Leg 355, 359, Diodorus, xvi. 60, 64. 
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while to require such a clause; or perhaps he considered that peace 
was desirable for the security of the Chersonese. With respect to 
the Phocians, it did not appear at the time when the peace was first 
made, what the designs of Philip were. It might be open to the 
Athenians, notwithstanding the treaty, or even the rather on that 
account, to insist that Philip should not pass the Straits of Ther- 
mopyle for the purpose of any hostile invasion. And it might well 
seem, that there was plenty of time for the consideration of any 
future question concerning Phocis. When, however, Demosthenes 
was the second time at Pella, when he found that Cersobleptes had 
been subdued, and vast preparations made for an invasion of Phocis, 
then his eyes were opened to the danger; he saw that the peace was 
a delusion; that the Phocians would be overwhelmed, unless his 
countrymen came to their assistance; and that there was no secu- 
rity against Philip’s ulterior projects. The danger was augmented, 
in his opinion, when Philip had prevailed on his colleagues to ex- 
clude the Phocians expressly from the benefits of the peace; and 
then, it seems, he first suspected that Alschines was a traitor. His 
true course then was, to return instantly to Athens, to call a special 
meeting of the people, and urge them to take arms and march with 
the Lacedemonians to the defence of Phocis. But for this his 
courage or presence of mind was not sufficient, and he let things 
take their course. Afterwards, when Alschines and Philocrates, 
playing the game of Philip, amused the Athenian people with reports 
of his friendly intentions, Demosthenes raised a warning voice: but 
it was too late; the people, thinking that his colleagues were in 
the secrets of Philip, believed them rather than him; and Demos- 
thenes himself did not then assume that confident tone, either as 
counsellor or accuser, which was likely to gain credence to his asser- 
tions. In the speech which he delivered three years afterwards on 
the subject of the embassy, having a case to make out against 
Aischines,—and there was a very good one as far as regarded his 
conduct upon the second journey to Pelle —he overcharges it by 
imputing blame to Aschines for mistakes, in which Aischines was 
either not implicated at all, or no more implicated than others : and 
he may have been partly induced to do so by the consciousness, 
that he himself was to some extent duped and deluded in common 
‘with the rest of his countrymen, and had neglected to provide those 
guarantees and securities for his country, which were indispensable 
Ina negotiation with so crafty a monarch as Philip. st 

The general result of the whole proceedings was, that Philip had 
made a conquest of Thrace; he had acquired the honour of termi- 
nating the Sacred war, by which he greatly increased his influence 
and ascendancy in Greece; he had conferred obligations upon the 
people of Thebes and Thessaly, and been elected a member of the 
Amphictyonic council; he had got possession of Nicsa, Thronium, 
and Alponus, which commanded the pass of Thermopvle, and gave 
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him admittance into Phocis and Beotia. The only advantage whica 
Athens had gained by the peace, was the security of Chersonesus; 
and even that, as Demosthenes justly observed, was in reality 
weakened by the augmentation of Philip’s power.t It was at this 
time that Isocrates, struck with admiration at the achievements of 
Philip, composed a pamphlet in the form of an address to that 
monarch; in which, eulogizing his good fortune and magnanimity, he 
exhorts him to effect by his influence a pacification of all the Greek 
states, and then to unite them under his own standard for a war 
against the Persian empire. 

For the chain of events which followed, but which cannot here 
be enlarged upon—such as the debate on the embassy of Amphic- 
tyons to Athens; the negotiations in Peloponnesus; the intrigues 
of Philip at Megara; his invasion of Epirus and Ambracia; the 
establishment of his partisans in Kuboea—the reader is referred to 
the Historical Abstract in this volume, and the arguments and notes 
to divers Orations.? 

In the year following the peace, that is, B.c. 345, the Athenians 
sent a body of their citizens to take allotments of land in the 
Chersonese. The object was, not so much to make a provision for a 
poor class of emigrants, as to establish an army of observation, to 
strengthen their position in that important peninsula. At the head 
of them was Diopithes, a man of considerable military ability. The 
colonists in taking possession of their lands, (allotted to them in the 
neighbourhood of the Isthmus, where it was peculiarly necessary to 
establish a protective force, and where probably they occupied the 
ancient fortresses of Alcibiades,) came into collision with the 
Cardians, between whose domains’ and those of Athens the boun- 
daries were not very well defined. No immediate rupture took 

lace; but the grounds were laid of a quarrel which afterwards 
heave serious.? Philip meanwhile was extending his power in the 
north and north-west. He attacked the Triballi, with whom his 
Thracian conquests had brought him into’contact. He invaded 
Illyria, and, after ravaging the country and taking many towns, 
returned home laden with spoil.* It was perhaps during his absence 
on this expedition that an embassy arrived from Artaxerxes, and was 
received by Alexander, then only twelve years old, who astonished 
the Persian envoys by the questions he put.to them concerning the 
state of the Persian empire, the army, the roads, and the eharacter 
of their king. About the same time Philip, to secure and con- 
solidate his power in Thrace, began to found new cities in different 

(1) De Fals. Leg. 365, 366. 

(2) See the Argument to the Oration on the Peace, p. 73. Argument to the 
second Philippic, p. 81. Argument to the Oration on Halonnesus, p. 89, Text and 
notes in pp. 96, 119, 123, 134, 157. ; 

(3) Libanii Argumentum in Demosth. Or. dt Cherson. 

(4) Diodorus, xvi. 69. Justin, viii. 6. Demosth. de Coron. 240. 


(5) Plutarch in Vit. Alexand. v. Leland’s Life of Philip, ii. 149. Thirlwadl 
assigns this story to a later period: Gr. Hist. vi. 91. 
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parts of the kingdom, peopling them either with Macedonian 
colonists, or with the inhabitants of countries which he had con- 
quered and depopulated. One of these was Cabyla, situated on the 
river Taxus, among the tribe of the Asti below Mount Hemus. 
Another was “ome poke on the river Hebrus, between the ridges 

ope, which, from the vile character of tha 
population sransported to it, received the nickname of Poneropolis, 
or Rogue-town.' Returning from his northern expeditions, Philip 
marched into Thessaly, where a new revolution at Phere called for 
his interference ; and he was for some time oceupied in settling the 
government of the Thessalian provinces on a new basis, calculated to 
secure Macedonian ascendancy.” 

Demosthenes and his party watched all the movements of Philip 
with anxiety. In the second Philippic, which was spoken in the year 
B.C. 344, we find a particular allusion to Philip’s proceedings in 
Thessaly. But during the same year an event occurred, which 
induced the Athenians to send envoys to Philip, with a formal 
complaint against him for infraction of the peace. This was the 
seizure by him of the island Halonnesus, which had a short time 
before been wrested from the Athenians by Sostratus ἃ pirate. 
Sostratus, having committed plunder on the Macedonian coast, was 
expelled by Philip, who, regarding the island as a fair conquest, kept 
it for himself. The Athenians, taking a different view of the matter, 
resolved to demand restitution; and an embassy having been decreed 
for that purpose, it was thought proper at the same time to speak of 
other grievances, arising out of the late treaty of peace. Phitip 
thereupon sent Python to Athens; who, in a speech made before the 
people, which was heard with applause, gave them strong but vague 
assurances of his master’s desire to settle their disputes amicably, 
and to amend the treaty in any way that was reasonable.’ This led 
to another embassy from Athens, at the head of which was Hegesip- 

us, instructed to demand such concessions as from the language of 
ython it was imagined they could obtain. Among them were an 
alteration of that article in the treaty, which declared that both 
parties should retain what they possessed. It was proposed to 
substitute a clause, “ that each should have his own;” the Athenians 
having especially in view the restoration of Amphipolis.* Another 


‘amendment was, that Greek states not included in the treaty should 


be free and independent. This was demanded, in erder to prevent 


(1) Diodorus, xvi. 71. Justin, viii. 5. Strabo, vii. 320. Leland’s Life of Philip, 
ii. 147. Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. vi. 32. Demosthenes de Cherson. 100. Philipp. iv. 
135. tis doubtful, whether the orator is there speaking of places conquered by 
Philip, or settlements founded by him. His own knowledge of the facts was 
probably imperfect. Nor can the date of these settlements be determined accure tely 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 69. Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. 71; iii. 119. De Coron, 241, 
Phirlwall, Gr. Hist. vi. 13, 14. 

(3) Or. de Halonneso, 77, 78, 81, 82, and Liban. Argument. 

44) Ib. 83. Confer Epist. Philipp. 165. 
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Philip’s making new conquests, or extending his influence in Greece; 
and it had particular reference to his aggressions in Thessaly and 
Epirus.1 A third proposal was, that those places which Phiip had 
taken after the peace should be restored; meaning in particular the 
towns and fortresses in Thrace which he had got possession of since 
the negotiation had begun: for the Athenians had now discovered 
their mistake in not insisting that hostilities should be suspended on 
both sides during the progress of the treaty, and they sought to 
rectify it by an equitable construction, that the peace was to be 
reckoned as having commenced before the final ratification? A 
complaint was also preferred on the subject of Cardia and the 
Chersonese, which wiil be presently explained. 

Philip was so incensed at these demands, that he could hardly 
treat the ambassadors with common civility, and even ordered the 
poet Xenoclides to quit his dominions, because he had received them 
with hospitality. Nevertheless he sent a letter by them to Athens, 
in which he discussed the various questions which had been raised. 
Halonnesus, he said, was his own by right of conquest, but he was 
willing to make a present of it to the Athenians: an offer which 
roused the indignation of the orators. With regard to Amphipolis 
he asserted with perfect justice, that the treaty, which took the basis 
of the wi possidetis, had confirmed his title ;° and he said the Athe- 
nians had misconstrued the language of his ministers. He agreed to 
introduce a clause providing for the independence of the Greek 
states, and offered to refer the dispute concerning Cardia and the 
Thracian towns to arbitration.® 

A debate was held on this letter in the Athenian assembly, where 
Demosthenes and his party declaimed against it with vehemence. 
The oration on Halonnesus, which is printed among the works of 
Demosthenes, is ascribed by the best eritics to Hegesippus.? That 
their arguments prevailed, and that the offers of Philip were rejected, 
we may infer from the events that followed. Halonnesus was not 
given up. Shortly afterwards the Peparethians made a descent on 
the island, and surprised the Macedonian garrison. Philip sent fresh 
troops to recover his conquest, and then revenged himself by ravaging 
the island of Peparethus; for which the Athenians again demanded 
satisfaction, but m vain.8 

The dispute about the Chersonese was a question of boundary. 
The Cardians had applied to Philip for assistance against the en- 
croachments of the Athenian settlers; and Philip, as their ally—as 
such he was acknowledged by the late treaty of peace—had engaged 


(1) Or. de Halonneso, 84. Confer Philipp. iii. 118, 120. 
(2) Ib. 85. Confer Philipp. iii. 114. De Coron. 233, 234. 

_ (8) Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 447. (4) See p. 90 of this volume, notes 2 and 3, 
(5) See p. 95, note 1. (6) Or. de Halonn. 87. Confer Philipp. Epist. 161. 
(7) Aschin. contra Ctes. 65. Jacobs’ Introduction to the Oration on Halonnesus 

- 298 et seq. Ib. note 3, p. 314. 

{8) Philipp. Epist. 162 Demosth, de Coron, 248, Plutarch in Vit. Demosth, 
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. fe support them.! Cara.a was (no doubt) included within the ancient 
wall across the Isthmus; so that its territories, or most of them, 
lay within the Peninsula, The Athenians, dissatisfied with the 
treaty which declared Cardia independent, were anxious at all events 
to straiten its limits, while the Cardians contended that they, as resi- 
dents, had a much better title 10 land in Chersonesus than Athenian 
colonists, who came to a country which was not their home, still 
retaining their rights as citizens of Athens. Another question arose 
about the boundary of the Chersonese itself. The old wall must have 
deen destroyed, in or before the time of Cotys: for there had been a 
talk of cutting a canal through the Isthmus, and a promise held out 
that Philip would do it at his own expense.? The intended line of 
the canal was not in the direction of the wall, but further on, perhaps 
“making a shorter cut, from Pteleum to Leuce Acte Midway be- 
tween these two places stood an altar of Jupiter, erected apparently 
to mark their boundaries. Hegesippus contended that this altar was 
the land-mark of the Chersonese. And his argument was a little 
nelped by the circumstance of ‘the projected canal. Philip, conceiv- 
ing that the town of Agora,* which stood midway between Pactya 
and Cardia, in the line of the old wall, marked the extreme limit of 
Chersonesus, had taken possession of a tract of land which lay be- 
tween it and the altar. This, according to Hegesippus, was an act of 
injustice to Athens; and the offence was not diminished by his having 
given a portion of the land to Apollonides of Cardia. Philip dis- 
dained to make any answer to this complaint, but, with respect to 
the boundary question between the Athenians and his allies, he 
repeated his proposal of an arbitration. The Cardians made the same 
offer; but it did not suit the Athenians, who, while they asserted 
their own title to Cardia itself, knew that it could not be supported 
by international law in derogation of their own compact, and that 
there was an unrepealed decree at Athens which distinctly acknow- 
ledged the rights of the Cardians. To find an impartial umpire would 
have been almost impossible; and neither party could seriously have 
entertained the project.® 
The remonstrances on neither side having produced any result, 
Philip, in the year B.c. 343, sent troops into Chersonesus to assist 
the Cardians.6 Diopithes, unable with his Athenians only to resist 
this accession of force, collected a body of mercenaries, and then, 
returning to the attack, drove the Macedonians out of the Peninsula. 
Not content with this advantage, he roused Cersobleptes and the 
Thracians to take arms to recover their independence. It has becn 
remarked by Pausanias, that none but the Romans ever effected a 
mplete conquest of Thrace.’ Philip, absent at this time in Epirus, 


1) Demosth. De Fals. Lug. 396. Philipp. Epist. 161. 

(2) Philipp. ii. 73, (3) This place is mentioned by Lysias, contra Alcib. 142. 
(4) Herodotus, vii. 58. (5) Or. de Halonn. 86, 87. Philipp. Epist. 161. 

(6; Demosthenes, De Coron. 274. De Cherson. 104. Philipp. iii, 114; iv. 147. 
(7) Pausanias, i 9. 
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found it necessary on his return to march wita a powerful army 
against his rude eastern neighbours, to protect his infant settlements, 
and reestablish his power in the country. But this time it was not 
quite so easy a matter. Besides Cersobleptes, an Odrysian prince 
named Teres, who had formerly been Philip’s ally, had now risen in 
arms against him; and Diopithes seized every opportunity to make 
diversions in their favour. While Philip was engaged in the interior, 
Diopithes attacked the adjoining parts of Thrace, which were subject 
to Macedonia. Two cities, Crobyle and Tiristasis—probably on or near 
to the Sacred Mountain—he took by storm, and made the garrisons 
risoners. Amphilochus, a Macedonian, who came to demand their re- 
ease, was himself cast into prison, and forced to pay a heavy ransom.? 

The length of time, that Philip was occupied in Thrace, proves the 
great difficulties which he encountered. After nearly a twelve- 
month’s campaign he was obliged to send for large reinforcements 
from Macedonia and Thessaly; and not being at leisure to turn his 
arms against Diopithes, he sent a letter to Athens, to complain of his 
conduct.? The charge was, that Diopithes by attacking his allies, and 
assisting his enemies, had violated the treaty of peace. ‘The manifest 
object was to gain time, and to cripple the efforts of an active gene- 
ral, by setting his countrymen against him. Philip knew that the 
Macedonian party at Athens would second his endeavours; and so in 
fact they did. A clamour was raised against the general, not only 
for making war against Macedonia, but for divers irregularities of 
which he had been guilty. Diopithes, being at the head of a troo 
‘of mercenaries, unprovided for by any supply from home, had adopied 
the same methods of raising money, which Chares and others before 
him had done; that is to say, he had begged, borrowed, or extorted 
it from merchants, from the islands, or cities on the coast of Asia. 
The orators opposed to him declaimed loudly against these practices, 
and pressed for his recall. They were answered by Demosthenes in 
one of the most powerful speeches which he ever addressed to the 
Athenian assembly. 

The true question for the people to consider was (said he), not 
the conduct of Diopithes, but the safety of Athens. If Diopithes 
had raised troops and money by improper means, it was the fault of 
the Athenians themselves, who had not supplied him with the 
materials of war. ‘There would be time enough to punish him here- 
alter: to recall him now, and leave the Hellespont and the Chersonese 
unguarded, was what Philip and his partisans most desired, but what 
no friend of his country could advise. It was not Diopithes who had 
first broken the peace, but Philip himself, by his proceedings in 
Thrace, in Epirus, and elsewhere. If Philip might attack the allies 


(1) Phitpp. Epist. 159, 160. Demosth, de Cherson. 92. Liban. Argument. 
(2) Demosth. de Cherson. 90, 93. Liban. Argument, 


(8) Demosth. de Cherson. 95, 94. Olynti. “i, 26. Ccmpare Isocrates de Pac, 
164, 165, 167 68. ‘ Ἷ 
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of Athens, why might not Diopithes defend then? Philip was 
virtually attacking Athens in Thrace: all his plans and operations 
were directed against Athens. If their armament was withdrawn 
from the Hellespont, there would be nothing to prevent him from 
besieging the Propontine cities or invading the Chersonese. Unless 
they found employment for him where he was, he might attack 
Megara or Eubcea, or even march against Attica. Instead of dis- 
couraging Diopithes, they ought to support him; instead of disband- 
ing their forces, they ought to increase them. It was idle to wait 
until Philip declared war: this he would never do until he was at 
their gates. They should exert themselves in every possible way ; 
shake off their indolence, submit to pecuniary contribution and to 
military service; send embassies among the Greek states and excite 
them to arms; for not Athens only, but all Greece was in peril. 
Finally, they should denounce and punish the corrupt statesmen who 
sold their interests to the enemy, and prove to men of a different 
stamp that they could serve their country with honour and advantage. 
* Such was the substance of this oration. The arguments were 
sound and just,’ and produced the desired effect on the hearers. 
Philip’s complaint was disregarded; and the Athenians not only 
retained Diopithes in his command, but prepared to give him 
vigorous support. 

Philip however was not deterred by any resolution of the Athe- 
nian assembly from prosecuting his designs. It may be gathered 
from his extant letter, that the Athenians had sent a message 
informing him that Teres and Cersobleptes were allies and citizens 
of Athens, and requiring him not to meddle with their dominions.? 
At such an intimation the king of Macedon would only smile. He 
was determined, if possible, to crush the rebellious princes of 
Thrace, and knowing by experience how lightly they regarded the 
observance of treaties, and how easily they repaired the disasters of 
@ short campaign, he encamped himself in ‘their ae during the 
winter of 1842-1841, with the intention of completing his conquest 


(1) Other writers however have expressed a different opinion. I am surprised to 
read the following remarks in Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. vi. 36 :—‘‘ Diopithes ‘retained his 
command, and it may be presumed, after such a mark of his sovereign’s approba- 
tion, was not much more circumspect in his conduct. There can be no doubt that 
he had given cause for such complaint, and that in his invasion of Thrace, at least, 
if not in his hostilities with Cardia, he had violated both the letter and the spirit of 
the treaty with Philip. The wisest, as well as the most honourable course would 
have been, to disavow his proceedings, and remove him from his command. Demos- 
thenes, we may be sure, would have been very willing that an armament should have 
been sent under another general to supply his place. But he knew that a decree to this 

424 would probably be only so far executed as to disarm Diopithes, and to leave 
the Athenian interests near the seat of war unprotected. How far he was misled ty 
the fallacy of his own reasoning, which appears to a modern reader flagrantly 
sophistical, we cannot determine. His view however of the perilous position of his 
country is not the less sound, and may be admitted as an excuse for some indistinct- 


‘ness of ideas as to the precise line of separation between offensive and defensive 


measures. Compare Leland’s Life of Philip, ii, 201—210. Jacobs’ Introduction ts 
his translation of the speech. Mitiord iv. 521, (2) Philipp. Epist. 160, 
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in the spring, and then proceeding to those ulterior neasares, for 
which his war in Thrace was paving the way.!. Demosthenes had 
rightly ccnjectured, that, although the Byzantine people were in 
alliance with Philip, he would not hesitate to attack them, if they 
presumed in any manner to thwart his purposes, or even refused to 
cooperate with him.? He saw how important the possession of the 
Propontine cities would be to Philip; that it would enable him to 
intercept the commerce of Athens with the Huxine and the 
Hellespont, and in a short tine to deprive her of Chersonesus. 
The long continuance of the campaigns in Thrace, while it created 
in the minds of other men a doubt of Philip’s success, caused 
aneasiness to Demosthenes, who saw in it an indication of Philip’s 
perseverance in his plans. What Philip was exactly about, was 
unknown to Demosthenes himself; as we may infer from the vague 
manner in which he speaks of Drongilus, Mastira, and other places 
which Philip was either taking or fortifying.? It was enough for 
hin that a Macedonian army was advancing to the neighbourhood of 
the Greek coast: and the very uncertainty augmented his alarm. . ™ 

In this state of suspense, an assembly was held at Athens, and 
Demosthenes deemed it necessary to animate his countrymen to 
fresh exertions. He delivered the oration which is known by the 
name of the Third Philippic, which in substance repeats the argu- 
ments already urged in the oration on the Chersonese. The 
Athenians had not done their duty. They had not sent suflicient 
reinforcements to the Hellespont. Clitarchus and Philistides, parti- 
sans of Philip, had been suffered to establish themselves in Hubcea. 
The peril was imminent. He urges them to reinforce Diopithes both 
with men and money; to apply for succour to Peloponnesus, to 
Rhodes and Chios, the ancient Ἄδα of Byzantium, and also to the 
king of Persia. This is memorable as the first occasion on which ~ 
Demosthenes advised an alliance with Persia. He was justified by 
the necessity of the case; and it shows how critical the position of 
affairs had in his opinion become.* 

Philip, having completed the overthrow of Teres and Cersobleptes,§ 
and settled other affairs in the interior of Thrace, suddenly marched 
southward, and appeared in the neighbourhood of Chersonesus 


(1) Demosthenes, de Cherson. 101. Philipp. iv. 135. 

(2) De Cherson. 93. Philipp. iii. 118, 120; iv. 149. De Coron. 254, 

(3) De Cherson. 100. 

(4) Philipp. iii. 111, 125, 126, 129. Compare Philipp. iv. 139, 140. 

(5) Philipp. Epist. 131. I have referred the passage in Diodorus, xvi. 71, to the 
first anc not the second war with Cersobleptes, notwithstanding the date which he 
assigns, because it agrees better with his facts. He states that the Propontine cities, 
which had been attacked by Cersobleptes, became allies of Philip after his defeat, — 
But this cannot apply to the second war, after which they became hostile to Philip, 
and in which they probably rendered secret assistance to Cersobleptes and the 

snians. (Philipp. Epist. 159,163. Diod.xvi. 74.) It does apply to the first war, 
ssser which Byzantium undoubtedly became Philip’s ally. (Dem. Philipp. iii. 120, 

Coron. 254.) Nor is it likely that Cersobleptes, after being so humbled in 
346 B.c., and giving his son as a hostage to Philip, weald have ventured to attack — 
the cities on the Greek coast on his cwn account. 
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Hia immediate purpose was, not to attack the Athenian general, but 
to protect the passage through the Hellespont of a Macedonian 
fleet, which he had ordered to sail to the Propontis. He was pre- 
paring to besiege Selymbria, a city which stood on the Propontine 
coast between Byzantium and Perinthus; and, that the siege might 
be brought to a speedy issue, he resolved to invest it both by land 
and sea. Speed was of great importance to him on this occasion. 
Selymbria was an ally, or subject, of Byzantium.’ It might receive 
aid from that powerful city. Its capture might determine the sub- 
mission both of Byzantium and Perinthus, which had hitherto 
refused to join him in any offensive measures against the Athenians.? 
Once master of the whole Propontine coast, it would not be difficult 
for him to bring the Athenians to terms; and the command of the 


Bosphorus would facilitate that, which had become the great object 


of his ambition, the invasion of Persia. His intentions were a 
profound secret. He knew that the Athenian forces in the Helles- 
pont were ready to attack him, if they could find an opportunity, 
and would certainly, unless he took precautions, intercept the 
advance of his fleet. Accordingly, while his vessels were sailing up 
the Hellespont, he himself, making a sudden irruption into Cher- 
sonesus, marched along the coast for their protection. The presence 
of a land force on the shore was often of great service in the 
maritime warfare of the Greeks:* and Philip very likely desired, 
not only to strike terror into the Athenians, but also to mask his 
real design with respect to Selymbria. It does ποῦ appear that any 
actual hostilities took place between the troops of Athens and 
Macedonia. Diopithes was probably not strong enough to meet 
Philip in the field, though his naval and- military force would enable 
him to protect the Chersonesite cities. Philip still affected to be at 
peace with Athens, and complains in his letter, that the warlike 
measures of Diopithes and the Chersonesites had placed him under 
the necessity of entering their territories. He alleges also, that it 
was in his power, if he had chosen, to capture the fleet and fortresses 
of the Athenians ; an assertion to which we can hardly give credence, 
more especially as it is not consistent with his previous complaint.® 
When his fleet had passed through the straits, Philip marched 
rapidly to Selymbria, which was soon blockaded on all sides. The 
Greek cities were so surprised by this movement, that they had uo 
time to send relief, and Selymbria in the course of the year was 
forced to capitulate. An incident occurred during this time which 
marks the dubious character of the relations between Athens and 
Philip. ‘Twenty Athenian corn-ships, passing from the Propoutis ta 
the Hellespont, were seized by Amyntas, the Macedonian admiral, 


(1) Demosthenes, de Rhod. Libert. 198. (2) Demosthenes, de Coron. 254, 

(3) Polybius, iii. 6. (4) Thucydides, ii. 86, 90 3 Vii. 53. 

(5) Philipp. Epist. 163. The ravaging of the Chersonese mentioned in Demosth 
@e Coron. is net refe ‘able to this occasion. 
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and carried away as prize. Messengers were sent from Athens to 
demand restitution; who brought back the following letter:*— 
“ Philip, king οἱ Macedon, to the Senate and people of Athens, 
greeting :—Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, Democritus, and Poly- 
critus, have been with me, and conferred about the restoration of the 
ships which Laomedon commanded. I must indeed regard you as 
very simple, if you imagine I do not see, that your ships were 
despatched under the pretence of conveying corn from the Hellespont 
to Lemnos, but really to assist the Selymbrians whom I am besieging, 


and who are not comprehended in our treaty of peace. These orders | 


were given to your commander, without the sanction of the people 
of Athens, by certain magistrates and other persons not now in 
office, who are urgent for the people to break off the treaty and begin 
war again, and are far more anxious to accomplish this than to assist 
the Selymbrians. And they suppose that such an event will be 
a source of profit to them. Ido not think it will be advantageous 
either to you or to me. Accordingly, I restore the vessels which have 
been carried into my ports, and for the future, if you will not permit 
your statesmen to pursue their malignant policy, but rebuke them for 
ut, 1 will, on my part, endeavour to maintain the peace. Farewell.” 

The correspondence was a piece of coquetry on both sides. Philip 
had made a lucky prize of some merchantmen, but was well aware 
that he might be greatly embarrassed in his operations by the ships 
of war, which the Athenians could send against him. The Athenians, 
in order to obtain restitution of their squadron, had condescended to 
use the language of peaceful negotiation. Philip adopted the same 
artifice, hopmg that possibly, by a small sacrifice, he might purchase 
their neutrality in his contest with the Propontine cities. He soon 
found himself mistaken. 

Selymbria having been surrendered, Philip laid siege to Permthus. 
There can be little doubt that the Perinthians and Byzantines had 
not only attempted to relieve Selymbria, but had been concerting 
measures of defence with Diopithes and the Athenians, It was 
enough for Philip that they had refused to join him in an offensive 
war; and he had no more hesitation in attacking them, than he had 
formerly in besieging Olynthus. Succour however was promptly 
sent from Byzantium, and the Propontine fleet, assisted by the Athe- 
nian, was more than sufficient to protect Perinthus from blockade. 
Philip resolved to take it by storm. The Macedonian army was 
thirty thousand strong, and well provided with all the materials for 
a siege. The usual methods were resorted to, of battery, scale, and 
mine. Movable towers were advanced against the wall, and the 
besieged were driven from their ramparts by a storm of missiles. A 
breach was effected, but the citizens rushed to the opening and 
defended it obstinately, until it was repaired by a new wall. At 
length, after a hard struggle, which was continued by night as well 

(4) Demosthenes, de Coron, 249—25! Ξ ᾿ 


β 
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as by day, the whole outer circle of defence was carried by the be- 
siegers. But their difficulties had still to begin again. Perinthus 
was built on a sloping isthmus: the houses stood close together on 
a succession of terraces; and the passages were blocked up by the 
inhabitants, so that each terrace formed a new rampart, on which 
a more desperate resistance had to be encountered. The numbers 
and discipline of the Macedonians might still have prevailed, had not 
a powerful reinforcement been sent into the town by Arsites, Satrap 
of Phrygia. A negotiation had, under the advice of Demosthenes, 
been opened with the Persian king,! who, alarmed at the ambition 
and victorious progress of Philip, ordered his Satraps to render every 
possible assistance to the Perinthians. A large body of mercenaries 
zame to their relief, with all kinds of provisions and military stores. 


' They were commanded by Apollodorus, an Athenian. Philip, seeing 


that all his efforts to take the city were unavailing, withdrew from 
the attack ; and leaving one half of his army before Perinthus, marched 
with the other half to surprise Byzantium, which, weakened_by its 
efforts to relieve the Perinthians, he hoped to find unprovided for 
defence.” 

Before he left Perinthus, or perhaps shortly before he commenced 
the siege, he had sent a letter to the Athenians, which is still extant, 
and is a remarkable document. It is a letter of reproof and menace. 
In style it is clear and forcible, in argument weak, except where it 
confutes the false points made by his adversaries. He complains of 
various breaches of treaty, and violations of international law, com- 
mitted by the Athenians; referring particularly to the operations of 
Diopithes in Thrace. He denounces their embassy to Persia as an 
offence against the Greek community. He defends his own conduct 
with respect to Cardia and the Thracian princes, and declares that 
his march into Chersonesus was necessitated by the hostilities of the 
Athenian general and the Chersonesites themselves. His own pacific 
intentions had been manifested by the Amphictyonie embassy after 
the peace, when the Athenians spurned every proposal made to secure 
the safety of Greece. For this the orators were chargeable, who con- 
sulted their own interests rather than the advantage of their country. 
In every respect the Athenians were the aggressors: he had given 
them no provocation; he had shown the utmost forbearance: but as 
this had produced no effect, he must decide the quarrel by arms.* 

Such arguments might have come well from a king who remained 
quietly at home, and interfered uot with his neighbours. But coming 
from the conqueror of Olynthus, the invader of Epirus and Thrace, the 
dictator of Thessaly, the plotter in Kubwa and Megara, they appear 

(1) Demosthenes, Or. 1d Epist. 153. Philipp, iv, 139, 140, The orator and 
his countrymen were both reproached for this, but unjustly. Demosthenes has 
8160 been censured for receiving money from Persia; but the real question is, for 
what purpose he received it, ar.1 how he used it, See Pb Epist. 160. Plutarch 
fm Vit. Demosth. /®schines contra Ctes. 88, 90. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 74—76. Pausanias, i. 29. 

(8) Philippi Epistola. See Ὁ. 156 of this volume. 
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romewhat ludicrous, until one reflects what the real object of Philp 
was—viz. to encourage his own party at Athens, including not only 
his paid advocates, but all who were afraid of war, or selfishly 
attached to mercantile pursuits, or to a life of idleness and amuse- 
ment. He might distract the counsels of the Athenians, impede their 
warlike preparations, and so create a diversion in his own favour. 
There is a current of ill-humour in the letter, arguing that he 
had been annoyed by the Athenian operations in the Hellespont, 
and that he discerned symptoms of more than usual vigour in their 
administration. 

Demosthenes, at this time all-powerful at Athens, replied to the 
letter by an animated speech, in which, repeating the old arguments, 
he urged his countrymen to redouble their exertions in the war.? They 
had been greatly encouraged by the success of their arms in Kubeea, 
from which, at the close of the year 8.0. 341, they expelled the 
tyrants Clitarchus and Philistides. It was the generalship of Phocion, 
the counsel of Demosthenes, that secured this important victory ; 
and the latter was rewarded with a golden crown.* 

The Byzantines, on the approach of Philip, sent an embassy to 
Athens to solicit succour; and such was the state of publie feeling, 
that the Athenians were easily induced to forget former injuries, and 
ie a decree in their favour. It was resolved, on the motion of 

emosthenes, that the pillar, on which the treaty with Philip was 
mscribed, should be taken down, and an armament sent instantly to 
the Propontis.* He himself went beforehand to encourage the 
people of Byzantium, and conclude a treaty of alliance.s It seems 
there was a party in that city who preferred submission to Macedonia. 
Demosthenes silenced their opposition, confirmed the waverers, aud 
animated the people to resistance. The Athenian armament arrived ; 
but great was the disappointment of the Byzantines when they found 
that Chares was in command. Chares was the man whose rapacious 
exactions had brought on the Social war; who had caused the revolt 
of Coreyra; who had massacred the Sestian population.’ He was 
generally feared and detested throughout the Aigean and the Helles- 
pont. ‘The citizens refused to receive his fleet into their harbour, so 
that he was forced to cruise about the Euxine, committing piracy, 
and subsisting by plunder. An attack which he made on the Mace- 


donian fleet was disgracefully repulsed. When the news of this 


νὴ tee praises the energy of Demosthenes at this period. Hist. of Greece, iv. 
δ. 41, s. 1. 

(2) Demosth. Oratio ad Epistola. See p. 149 of this volume. Whetter we have 
this oration in an entirely genuine state, may perhaps be doubted. 

(3) Demosthenes, de Coron. 253, Diodorus, xvi. 74. 

(4) Philochorus apud Dionys, Epist. ad Amm. i.11, (This, according to him, 
was the first formal breaking of the peace.) Plutarch in Vit. Demosth. 

(5) He had advised this course im the case of Olynthus, πρεσβείαν πέμπειν i709 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐρεῖ καὶ παρέσται τοῖς πράγμασι. Olynth. i. 10. 

(6) Demosth. de Coron. 308, Aischines contra Ctes. 90, sneers at his rival’s boast. 

7) Diodorus, xv. 98. Argument. Isacr. de Pace. Compare pp. 189, 276, of thig 
volume. Ὗ 
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eame to Athens, it excited indignation among the people, who re- 
garded the disrespect shown to their general as an insult to them- 
selves. Demosthenes had not returned; and the people in their 
angry mood were about to take some rash step; when Phocion ad- 
dressed them in a calm speech, showing that the fault lay in the 
character of their general, and not in the fickleness of their allies. A 
vote was then carried to send reinforcements, and Phocion himself 
was put incommand. He sailed immediately to the Bosphorus, and 
landing his forces on the beach, encamped outside the walls. He 
had an intimate friend in Byzantium, one of the principal statesmen, 
named Cleon, who had formerly been his fellow-student in the 
Academy at Athens. Cleon pledged his own responsibility for the 
good behaviour of his friend; and Phocion was at once admitted into 
the city, where both he and his soldiers excited the esteem and 
mo of the Byzantines by their zeal, their valour, and their 
sobriety. 

Philip had in the meantime been vigorously carrying on the siege; 
but Byzantium was not only strong by its position and its fortifi- 
cations,? but had received considerable succours from Cos, Chios, 
Rhodes, and other states of Greece. On Phocion’s arrival, the aspect 
of affairs was so greatly changed, that Philip deemed it prudent to 
abandon his enterprise. He raised the siege both of Byzantium and 
Perinthus, and after ravaging the territory that lay between those 
cities, retired to his own kingdom? That on his way he made an 
attempt to surprise the cities of Chersonesus, is indeed very pro- 
bable; and that his failure was owing partly to the courageous 
resistance of Diopithes and the inhabitants, partly to the activity of 
the gallant Phocion. Plutarch relates, that Phocion, after expelling 
Philip from Byzantium, captured some of his ships, and recovered 
places which Philip iad taken and garrisoned; that then he made 
incursions into the enemy’s territory, and levied coutributions ; but, 
being at length wounded in a battle with the Macedonians, was 
forced to return. From this vague narrative it may be collected, 
that Phocion sailed with his fleet to the Chersonese, to protect it 
against Philip's inroad; that having chased him from thence, he pur- 
sued his victory into the continent of ‘'hrace, and recovered some of 
the fortresses which Philip had there taken. This is more reason- 
‘able, than to suppose that Phocion invaded Macedonia; and it partly 
agrees with the statement of Justin, and with that of Demosthenes, 
which implies that the Chersonese had been in danger.‘ 

Such was the issue of this memorable campaign; the first in which 
Philip suffered defeat and loss of reputation. Perinthus and Byzan- 

(1) Plutarch in Vit. Phoc. s. xiv. Leland’s Life of Philip, ii. 257. 

(2) Pausanias, iv. 31. 

(3) Diodorus, xvi. 77. Justin, ix. 1, 2. Plutarch ]. c. Demosthenes, de Coron. 255. 

(4) It may be presumed that the Chersonesites would not have passed the decree 
cited by Demosthenes, had not their country been in danger of conquest. The 


statement of Justin,.(1. c.) multas urbes Chersonensium expugzat, is an exaggeration 
of the truth. Compare Leland’s Life of Philip, ii. 267. 
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tium testified their gratitude to the Athenians by a joint decree, 
which is preserved to us in the oration of Demosthenes on the 
Crown. By this it was resolved, that the rights of citizenship, inter- 
marriage, and other honourable privileges, should be conferred on 
their allies—that three cclossail statues should be erected in the 
iarbour of Byzantium, representing the people of Athens crowned 
by the Byzantines and Perinthians—and that a religious deputation 
should be sent to the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian 
festivals, to proclaim these well-earned honours to the Grecian world. 
Nor were the Chersonesites behindhand in their acknowledgments. 
The inhabitants of Sestus, Hleus, Madytus, and Alopeconnesus, 
honoured the senate and people of Athens with a golden crown, and 
built an altar consecrated to Gratitude and the Athenian people, in 
requital for the preservation of their country, their laws, their liberty, 
and their sanctuaries. Demosthenes justly boasted, that these 
glories were in a great measure attributable to his own counsels and- 
exertions.! 

Of Diopithes, whose able measures contributed so much to the 
discomfiture of Philip, history says nothing further. We may infer 
that he died shortly afterwards; for Aristotle mentions a present 
having been sent to him from the King of Persia, which arrived alter 
his death. The exact date however is uncertain.? 

Within two years alter these occurrences the liberties of Greece 
were extinguished at Cheronea. The Athenians were still permitted 
to retain their possessions in Chersonesus, though their real inde- 
pendence was gone. In the year 334 B.c., twenty Athenian galleys 
assisted in the transportation of Alexander’s army from Sestus to 
Abydos. At a somewhat later period the Chersonese itself fell under 
Macedonian dominion. Lysimachus built a town at the Isthmus, be- 
teen Pactya and Cardia, which was named after him Lysimachia.3 

During the reign of Philip the Thracian Chersonese gave birth 
to one great man—Humenes of Cardia—concerning whom Plutarch 
writes as follows :*— 

“ Duris reports that Eumenes the Cardian was the son of a poor 
wagoner in the Thracian Chersonese, but liberally educated, both as 
a scholar and a soldier; that, while he was very young, Philip, 
passing through Cardia, amused himself with seeing the youth of the 
place perform their gymmastic exercises; aud, being struck with the 
cleverness and activity of Eumenes, took him at once into his service. 
But the more credible story is, that Philip promoted him on account 
of the friendship which he bore to his father, whose guest he had 
often been.” 

Eumenes accompanied Alexander into Asia as his principal secre- 
tary, and after his death played a conspicuous part in the theatre of 
the world. 

(1) Demosthenes, tic Comm, 255—257, (2) Aristotle, Rhet, ib 8, 31. 


(3, Strabo, Excerpta ex lib, sept. fine, 26. Pelybius, xviii. 3%. 
' (4) In Vit. Eumen. init. 
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THE PROPERTY TAX. 


WE frequently read in Demosthenes of contributions’ for the 
service of the state, of the reluctance of the Athenians to pay contri- 
butions, the necessity of contributizg, ὅθ. These expressions almost 
always relate to an extraordinary tax, in the nature of a property or 
income tax, which was levied at Athens in times of danger and 
necessity, to defray the expenses of war. 

In ancient times there was no such thing as a standing army in 
any Grecian state, and little occasion to employ a military force for 
any length of time at a distance from home. ‘The citizens formed 
a national militia for the defence of their country, and were bound to 
serve for a certain period at their own expense. Afterwards, when 
wars became long and frequent, not only was it necessary to pay the 
citizens who performed military duty, but large bodies of mercenary 
soldiers had to be maintained at the public cost. For this purpose 
‘the Athenians resorted to the extraordinary tax above mentioned, 
when the proceeds of their ordinary revenue were found insufficient. 

The first instance that we know of this tax being levied was in 
the fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, when two hundred talents 

were raised to carry on the siege of Mitylene. The principle of its 
assessment however was established long before, according to the 
classification of the people by Solon, which J am about to explain. 
Solon distributed all the citizens of Athens into four classes, 
‘according to the amount of their property, which he caused to 
be asSessed and entered in a public schedule. The highest class 
were those whose land yielded an annual income of five hundrec 
measures (medimni) of corn, and hence they were called Pentacosio- 
medimni.2 The second class consisted of those whose income | 
amounted to three hundred measures: they were therefore called 
Triacosiomedimni; and also Knights, because they were reckoned 
able to keep a war-horse. The third class were those whose income 
amounted to two hundred measures :* they were called Zeugite, or 

(1) The expressions are εἰσῴφορα, contribution or payment of property-tax. 
εἰσφέρειν, to contribute, to pay, &c.: sometimes εἰσφέρειν χρήματα, εἰσφέρειν εἰς τὸ 
on The μέδιμνος Was about a bushel and a half. The estimate might also be made 
in liquid produce, and then it was calculated by the μετρητὴς, or nine-gallon measure, 


(3) I have here followed Grote’s view in preference *o Bockh's. See his History 
of Greene, iii, 157. 
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yeomen, Yecause they were able to keep a yoke of oxen. The fourth 
and most numerous class comprised all whose income was below the 
last amount. They constituted the free labouring population. 

These classes had their respective duties and privileges. The 
highest honours of the state, that is the offices of the nine Archons 
and Senate of Areopagus, were reserved for the first class. They also 
took the principal military commands. Posts of inferior distinction 
were filled by the second and third classes, who were bound to mili- 
tary services, the one on horseback, the other as heavy-armed soidiers 
on foot. Among these three classes—besides direct taxation—there 
were distributed, according to certain rules, the honourable but 
expensive duties that hore the name of Liturgie.1 The members of 
the fourth class were disqualified to hold any office of dignity. They 
served as licht troops in the army, and manned the ships; but were 
exempt from the expensive duties and all direct taxation. 

Solon thus introduced a new feature into the constitution of 
Athens, viz. a property qualification. His classes were distinctions 
not of caste, nor of birth, but of wealth only. The scale is stated as 
if none but landed property were taken into account. This was to be 
expected in the infancy of a state not yet enriched by commerce. 
Perhaps, however, as Grote supposes, property of other kinds was 
intended to be included, since it served as the basis of every man’s 
liability to taxation. 

As the state became more democratical, the distinctions between 
the four classes were gradually abolished, and the highest offices of 
the republic were thrown open to all. But the principle, according 
‘to which they were assessed to the public taxes, was preserved froin 
first to last. 

The members of the first three classes were entered in the state- 
schedule as possessed of a certain taxable capital, which was esti- 
mated by reference to their income, but in a proportion diminishing 
according to the scale of such income; and they paid taxes according 
to the sums for which they were respectively rated in the schedule. 
The rateable property of the first-class man was calculated at twelve 
years’ purchase of his income; that of the second-class man at ten 
years’ purchase; that of the third-class man at five years’ purchase. 
The medimnus then being taken as worth a drachm; the first-class 
man, whose income was exactly 500 drachms, the minimum qualifica- 
tion of his class, stood rated in the schedule for a capital of 6,000 

.drachms, or one talent; or, if his income were larger, for a capital 
proportionally increased. The second-class man, whose income was 
exactly 300 drachms, the minimum qualification of his class, stood 
rated for 3,000 drachms, and so on, in proportion, for any income 
between 300 and 500 drachms. The third-class man, whose income 
was exactly 200 drachms, the minimum qualification of his class, 


(1) Public offices. See Appendix V. 
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stood rated for 1,00C drachms, and so on, in proportion, for any 
income between 200 and 300 drachms. The members of the fourth 
elass were not taxed, as we have already mentioned. 

If therefore a property tax had been levied of one per cent., the 
poorest man of the first class would have paid, upon 6,000 drachmy 
60 drachms; the poorest of the second class, upon 3,00C Jrachms, 30; 
the poorest of the third class, upon 1,000 drachms, 10. Thus the 
mode of assessment established by Solon was, in some measure, like 
a graduated income-tax. 

With the advance of wealth and power pecuniary contributions 
became more frequent ; and then there is no doubt that the personal 
property of Athenians formed a considerable part of their rateable 
capital. Also, while the Solonian principle of graduation was main- 
tained, the scale of assessment must have been altered, and the 
number of classes was probably increased. 

In the year B.c. 377, in the Archonship of Nausinicus, when the 
Athenians had joined the alliance of Thebes against Sparta, a new 
valuation was made of the whole taxable capital of the country, 
which amounted, as Demosthenes states in round numbers, to 6,00C 
talents, and according to Polybius, who perhaps gives the exact 
estimate, to 5,750 talents.! This, it must be understood, was the 
capital estimated for the purpose of taxation, not the whole capital of 
the people, which was (as Bockh supposes) five or six times that 

amount. 

'  Atthe same time, for the better management of the property-tax, the 
following method was introduced. From each of the ten Attic tribes 
were selected 120 of the wealthiest citizens, making a body of 1,200, 
from whom again were selected the wealthiest 300, 30 from each tribe, 
to exercise a general superintendence. ΤῸ this select body of 300 
the State looked for immediate payment of the tax, in case of need. 
They might be called upon to advance the whole sum required; and 
then have to be reimbursed by contributions from the rest. To 
facilitate this, the 1,200 were divided into 20 Symmorie, or Boards, 
of 60, two for every tribe, whose business it was to collect the taxes 
from the members of their respective tribes, a certain number of 
whom were assigned to each Board. The course then was, that the 
300 advanced the tax; they obtained contribution from the 900 by 
- ‘means of the Boards; and the Boards exacted contribution from the 
general body of rate-payers. Every Board had its Clairman,? and 
subordinate officers to collect the rates, summon defaulters, ὅσο. 

It appears that in the year referred to a property-tax was imposed 
Demosthenes, then an infant of seven years, his father having jus 
died, was returned by his guardians as possessing an estate of fifteen 
talents. He was assessed by the state at three talents, and this was 
the highest scale of assessment, as he himself expressly tells us in 


(1) See p. 183 of this volume. (2) ‘Hyeuer, 
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his oration against Aphobus.’ It seems also, that the tax extended 
as low as to estates of twenty-five minas. Bockh has supposed, tnat 
there were four classes of rate-payers; the first having estates which 
amounted to twelve talents; the second, estates amounting to six 
talents; the third, estates amounting to two talents; the fourth, 
estates amounting to twenty-five minas;—that these classes were 
assessed at one fifth, one sixth, one eighth, and one tenth of the 
value of their estates, respectively. If we adopt this hypothesis, 
which, whether exact or not, is equally good for the purpose of illus- 
tration ; and if we further assume, that a tax of five per cent. was at 
that time levied;? the follawing tables will serve to exhibit specimens 
of the entries in the Athenian rate-book :— 


FIRST CLASS. 


Name of Person. | Value of Property.| Taxable Value. Taz. 


e 
Onetor 30 talents 6 talents 18 minas, 
Timotheus 25 talents 5 talents 15 minas, 
Demosthenes 15 talents 8 talents 9 minas, 
Phenippus 12 talents 2 talents, 24 min. 720 drachms. 


SECOND CLASS, 


j 
Name of Person. | Value of Property.| Taxable Value. Taz, ; 
i 
Pn = 
Timocrates 10 talents 1 tal. 40 min. 5 minas, 
Philo 9 talents ltal. 30min. . 450 drachms. 
Menesthenus 8 talents 1 tal. 20 min, 4 minas. 
Antidorus 6 talents 1 talent 3 minas. 


THIRD CLASS, 


Name of Person. | Value of Property.| Taxable Value, Tax. 


Strepsiades 5 talents 8750 drachms, [187 drachms, 3 opols. 
Nausicrates 4 talents 30 minas 150 drachms. 
Phanias 8 talents 2250 drachms 112 drachms, 3 obols, 
Euphron 2 talents 15 minas ἴδ drachms. ν᾿ 


(1) Contra Aphobum, 815, 816, 

(2) Bockh thinks that a tax of five per cent. was actually imposed at that time, 
and that the amount which it produced was three hundred talents. He relies upon 
the words of Demosthenes, cont. Androt. p. 606. Grote contends that he is wrong. 
See the note to his Hiatory of Greece, p. 158, vol. x. 
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FOURTH CLASS. 


Ξ Bg a 
| Name of Person. | Value of Property.| Taxable Value. Taz. 
Archippus 1 talent, 30 minas 9 minas 45 drachms. 
Stratocles 1 talent 6 minas 30 drachms. 
Tisias 30 minas 3 minas 15 drachms. 
Mantitheus 25 minas 


250 drachms (| 12drachms, 3 obols.| 


Many of the details connected with the Athenian property-tax 
resembled those which we have become familiar with in our own 
country, and which serve to make the tax generally odious. Every 
_ citizen had to make a return of the value of his property, to be 
entered in the register; and his return was open to cavil and dispute. 
Examples of such disputes were common; the officers being often 
induced, from motives of personal dislike, to surcharge the rate- 
payer. Thus numerous inequalities crept into the register from time 
to time. ‘The process called the Zrchange was allowed in respect of 
this tax, as well as in respect of the Liturgie.' Any citizen who 
believed himself to be overcharged, while his neighbour, as rich or 
richer than himself, bore not his fair share of the burden, might call 
upon the other to take his place, or submit to an exchange of pro- 
perty. This was designed as a measure of relief, like our own right 
of appeal against an unequal rate; but it must have been attended 
with a vast deal of trouble and annoyance. The Generals held a court 
for the decision of all disputes relative to the rating, collecting, &c., 
and also to the process of the Exchange. The whole affa was under 
their control and superintendence; and it was their business parti- 
cularly to see, that the richest citizens were included in the select 
body of three hundred. 

The tax could never be imposed without a decree of the people, 
which fixed the amount, the number of classes, the estates included 
in each, the scales of assessment, &c. It is clear from many passages 
in Demosthenes,’ that there was great reluctance on the part of the 
people to impose this tax, and that it required scme special necessity 
to make it tolerable. Demosthenes himself, during his minority, 
paid eighteen minas property-tax to the state, on a capital of fifteen 
‘talents : so that in ten years he paid one-fiftieth part of his property.. 
This (says Béckh) cannot be deemed an unreasonable tax, when we 
consider that the capital of Demosthenes might in that time have 
been doubled by good management on the part of his guardians; and 
more especially, when we consider the low rate of the custom duties, 
and the cheapness of the necessaries of life at Athens. The graduated 

(1) See Appendix V. : 

(2) See particularly the first Olynthiac, p. 44 of this volume; second Olsnth:a © 


Ῥ. 52° on the Chersonese, p. 1045 on the Navy Boards, pp. 184, 185 
(3° Coatra Aphobum, 875, 


os 
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scale of assessment, (according to Solon’s plan <f taxing the rich in 
a higher proportion than the poor,) though contrary to the English 
principle of taxation, appears to me to have been exceedingly fair. 
‘And it must be observed in favour of the untaxed Athenian multitude, 
that they showed no disposition to impose the burden unnecessarily 
or too often. 

When the tax was granted, there could be no exemption from it, 
on personal or any other grounds. The mines, being public property, 
were not included in the assessment. Aliens resident in Attica were 
subject to the tax, but were included in a distinct register from the 
citizens, and were rated on a higher scale. 


APPENDIX V. 


THE TRIERAROHY. 


Aruens owed her glory and her empire to her navy. Until she 
turned her attention to the sea, she was but a second or third-rate 
power amoung the states of Greece. The character therefore of her 
naval establishment, and the provisions made by law for its main- 
tenance, are matters of considerable interest to the reader of Athenian 
history. 

The situation of Attica was eminently favourable for maritime en- 
terprise; being a kind of peninsula, with most. commodious harbours, 
in the centre of the Grecian world. Solon perceived these natural 
advantages, and laid the foundation of a navy, by imposing on each 
ot the forty-eight divisions, into which the country was then distri- 
bnted, the charge of providing ἃ ship. But it was not till after the first 
Persian war that the importance of a national marine came to be 
fully understood; and the person who first enlightened the Athenians 
on the subject was Themistocles. It has already been mentioned, 
that he persuaded them to apply the rent of the Laurian silver-mines 
to ship-building.? This was in the year B.c. 483. Athens had been at 
war with Algina, and had been compelled some years before to borrow 
Corinthian galleys to meet her enemy at sea. Peace had not yet been 
established, and the navy of Aigina was still greatly superior. ne- 
mistocles prevailed on his countrymen to increase theirs to two hun- 
dred ships; and soon afterwards he procured a ‘aw to be passed, that 

(1) Navkpapia:. ‘The name seems to have nothing to do with navigation, but to 
be derived from ναίω. Ναύκραρος is another form of ναύκληρος, in the sense of a 


householder, as ναῦλον was used for the rent of a house.” Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. ii. 52. 
(2) Page 254. Herodotus, vii. 144. ae 
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twerty triremes, or ships of war, should be built every year. The 
wisdom of these measures was proved by the victories of Artemisium 
and Salamis.! I subjoin the comment of Grote :?— 

“Τὴ recommending extraordinary efforts, to create a navy, as well 
‘as to acquire nautical practice, Themistoklés displayed all that saga- 
cious appreciation of the circumstances and dangers of the time, for 
which Thucydides gives him credit. Not only was there the struggle 
with Aigina, a maritime power equal or more than equal, and withia 
sight of the Athenian harbour,—but there was also in the distance a 
still more formidable contingency to guard against. The Persian. 
armament had been driven with disgrace from Attica back to Asia; 
but the Persian monarch still remained with undiminished means ot 
aggression and increased thirst for revenge; and Themistocles knew 
well that the danger from that quarter would recur greater than ever. 
He believed that it would recur again in the same way, by an expe- 
dition across the Aigean, like that of Datis to Marathon; against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and well- 
trained fleet. Nor could the large preparations of Darius for renew- 
ing the attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as 
they did over so many Greeks subject to the Persian empire. Such 
positive warnime was more than enough to stimulate the active 
genius of Themistocles, who now prevailed upon his countrymen to 
“pegin with energy the work of maritime preparation, as well against 
Aigina as against Persia. Not only were two hundred new ships 
built, and cit:s:ns trained as seamen,—but the important work was 
commenced, during the year when Themistocles was either archon or 

eneral, of forming and fortifying a new harbour for Athens at Pireus, 
Instead of the ancient open bay of Phalerum. The latter was indeed 
somewhat nearer to the city, but Piraeus, with its three separate 
natural ports, admitting of being closed and fortified, was incom- 
parably superior in safety as well as in convenience. It is not too 
much to say, with Herodotus, that the Aginetan war was the salva- 
tion of Greece, by constraining the Atlienians to make themselves a 
maritime power.” 

After the second Persian war, Athens became the head of a great 
_naval confederacy, comprising all the Algean islands and a great: 
number of sea-port towns on the continent. It was arranged which 
of the allied states were to find money, and which of them ships. 
Treasurers were appointed by the Athenians to receive the contribu- 
tions, which at first amounted to 460 talents. These began in a 
short time to fall into arrear, and were exacted by compulsic. 
Many of the allies, being reluctant to perform military service, agrees 
to contribute money instead of ships; and thus, while the fleet of the 
Athenians was augmented out of the general fund, their citizens, by 


(1) Thirlwall, Gr. Hist, ii. 269. 2) History of Greece, v. 69. 
VOL. 1. x 
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a system of laborious training, and by constant and regular employ- 
ment, became decidedly the best seamen in Greece.’ 

To be mistress of the sea was necessary for the safety as well as 
for the preeminence of Athens. Her enemies, the Lacedemonians 
and their allies, could bring into the field a land-foree which she was 
unable to encounter; and by ravaging Attica, or occupying it with 
their armies, could deprive her people of all the ordinary means of 
subsistence. But having the command of the sea, she could import 
the necessaries of life from a distance, while her own ramparts pro- 
tected her against all assaults from Jand, and the long walls which 
connected her city and harbour gave her the advantages of an island. 
It was Themistocles who formed the design, but it was Pericles who 
brought it to the test, and fully proved its wisdom. To use our own 
expression, the wooden walls of Athens were her real seeurity. At 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, she had three hundred 
galleys fit for service. A hundred of the best were laid by, and 
captains appointed for them, to be employed only on extraordinary 
occasions.” 

The duty of providing ships, which in Solon’s time had been dis- 
tributed among the 48 divisions of the people—which number was 
increased by Clisthenes to 50—devolved afterwards upon the state at 
large. Ship-building was superintended by the Council of Five-hun- 
dred. Each ship of war was the property of the state; and in general 
also the furniture and stores. Pay and provisions for the erew and 
the marines? were found by the public. On the Sicilian expedition 
every sailor received a drachm a day from the treasury.* : 

The command of a ship, or the trierarchy, was one of these public 
duties,> which were imposed upon wealthy citizens without further 
reward than the honour of the service. Each appointment was made 


by the generals according to a scale of property; and the ships were ~ 


assigned to the different captains by lot. 

It was a duty attended with expense, as well as personal responsi- 
bility. ‘The captain had to find the crew, to keep his galley in repair, 
and to restore it, together with the tackle and furniture, m as good 
a condition as he received them, making allowance for ordinary wear 
and tear and inevitable contingencies. But a erew was not always 
readily to be got, and the captain frequently found it necessary to 
allure men to the service by bounties or extra pay. Again, the ship 
and stores might not be in a good condition when the captain first 
received them; and divers captious questions might arise on the 
subject of repairs, mismanagement, ὅθ. To repair an old ship might 
cost as much as to build a new one. Heavy liabilities might thus fall 
upon the captain ; and therefore Cleon, in the Knights of Aristophanes, 
threatens his rival, that he will get him appointed to an old ship wit 
a rotten mast. There were Admiralty officers,® whose business it was 


(1) Thucydides, i. 96,99. (2) Thucydides, i. 93; ii. 13, 24, 65. (8) ᾿Ἐπιβάται, 
(4) Thi zydides, vi. 3). (5) Ascroupyias (6) ᾿Απσοσι ολεῖς. 


et 
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to see to the equtpment of tae vessels ana to exped -e their sailing 
On one occasion we find them empowered by a syecial decree to 
mprison those captains who had not left the pier by a certain time 

‘ghile, on the other hand, a reward of a crown was given to the man 
: ho first brought his vessel off the stocks.' 

The command lasted for a year, at the end of which a successor 
was appointed, and it became his duty to enter upon the office imme- 
diately. If the ship was absent, he was compelled to join it under a 
severe penalty, and also to reimburse his predecessor for any ex- 
penses which he had incurred beyond the legal period. An action 
might be brought to recover such expenses; of which we have an ex- 
alee in the speech written by Demosthenes for Apollodorus against 

olycles.? 

The expense varied from forty minas to a talent. During his year 
of service the captain enjoyed an immunity from all other offices of 
burden; nor could he be required to serve again for two years. 

Personal exemption from the trierarchy was very rarely granted, 
and only as a special honour. Leptines passed a law to prohibit all 
exemptions, against which, as being unjust to the few persons who 
enjoyed the privilege, and useless as a measure of vublic economy, 
Demosthenes made one of his best early speeches, and procured its 
repeal. There were however certain classes of persons exempted by 
the general policy of the law. Thus, the nine archons could not be 
‘sled upon to command ships, as being incompatible wito their 

magisterial duties. Orphans were not liable to serve any office till a 
year after the expiration of their minority. As to the other cases 
mentioned in the speech on the Navy Boards, I may refer to my 
note on the passage. 

Notwithstanding the inconveniences and hardships to which the 
captains were exposed in the performance of their duty, there was no 
reluctanee to undertake it in the early times of Athenian greatness. 
Those who could afford it were glad of the opportunity to display 
their publie spirit, their patriotism, and their valour. To command 
the best ship, or to have the best outfit, was an object of emulation. 
There were occasions when wealthy men made presents of ships to 

‘the state. Thus Clinias, the father of Alcibiades, brought his own 
galley to the battle of Artemisium. And if the best seamen were 
not to be had without additional cost, the captain would willingly 
defray it out of his own purse. Of this a splendid example is fur- 
nished by Thucydides in his description of the armament which 
sailed against Syracuse.* “This,” says he, “ was the most costly 
and magnificent which had ever been sent from Athens. αὖ was fitted 
out at a vast expense both on the part of the captains and the state. 


(1) See the Oration of Demosthenes, de Coron. Trierarch. 1228, and the Argument, 

(2) Or. contra Polyclem, 1206. There are many details in this speech, which 
make it usef 11 for the student to peruse. (3) Page 181. 

(4) Thucydides, vi. 31, 82. Plutarch, in the Life of Alcibiades, makes the fleet te 
consist οὗ nearly a hundred and forty sail. 
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For tae treasury gave a drachm a day to every seaman, and provided 
empty galleys, sixty men-of-war, and forty trausports; while the 
cuptains found the crews for them, and gave gratuities, in addition to 
their pay, to the officers and superior rowers. Their ensigns and 
equipments were of the most expensive kind; for every commander 
was anxious that his own ship should be remarkable for its speed 
and beauty.” He then notices the rivalry between the land and 
naval forces; the immense outlay incurred by private citizens for 
their own arms and accoutrements; and the provision which the 
captains must have made for their future expenditure during the 
campaign. He then describes the launching of the fleet, after a 
solemn libation and prayers to the gods for success, in which an 
immense concourse of spectators on shore, citizens and strangers, all 
jomed. The galleys, having first sailed out in line, kept up a race as 
far as Aigina. Such was the spirit of that day, when Athens had 
risen to the meridian of her glory. entetd 

At a later period things had greatly changed. After the <lisasters 
in Sicily, neither the state nor private citizens had the same means 
at their disposal. As a measure of relief, two captains were {re- 
quently appointed to one shin; each of whom took the command 
alternately, or one paid the other a sum of money to take the whole 
command. This led afterwards to the practice of providing deputies, 
which was found highly injurious to the naval service; for the deputy 
was generally a person who took the office for the lowest price, and 
sought to make a profit of it. Having such purpose only in view, he 
would be disposed to neglect his duties, to curtail the time of public 
service, to attend to his own business rather than the business of the 
state, and to reimburse himself for his outlay by plunder, piracy, and 
extortion.’ Of the irregularities committed by Athenian officers in 
the period subsequent to the Peloponnesian war, and the mischievous 
consequences which resulted from them, so much has already been 
said in this volume, that it will be unnecessary to recur to the subject. 
The appointment of deputies was, no doubt, illegal, and subjected 
the real servant of the state to a penalty ; but having been permitted 
in times of distress and difficulty, it grew into a custom, and was 
connived at, except where any actual mischief occurred. Thus, after 
a sea-fight in which the Athenians were defeated by Alexander of 
Phere, the captains who had delegated their command were brought 
to trial by Aristophon, and convicted of a treasonable desertion of 
duty.? “Had not the jury been merciful,” says the orator, “ nothing 
could have saved them from capital punishment.” 

Otherabuses also crept into the management of the trierarchy. 
The burden was not always equally distributed. The appointments, 
which ought to have been made according to a scale of property, 
were often capricious and unfair; and when public virtue had 


ΠΩΣ Thir'wall, Gr. Hist. v. 215, (2) Demosthenes, de Coron, 'Mmerarch. 1280. 
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decayed, and citizens were not easily found, who were willing to 
sacrifice their private interests to their country, an unjust appoint- 
ment was regarded as an act of oppression. Jacobs truly observes, 
that individual patriotism, although it mav do wonders on extraordi- 
nary occasions, ought not to be made the basis of a legal ordinance; 
and that the Athenians discovered their mistake in placing too much 
reliance upon it. Little can be expected from the self-sacrifice ox 
private citizens, where the state does not perform its own part 
honestly and well. Demosthenes complains, that the commanders 
were often nominated on the spur of the moment, when the arma- 
ment ought to have been ready to sail; and that, while they were 
contesting their liability, and the people were inquiring how the ways 
aud means were to be provided, the time for action had slipped 
away.’ The captains, thus suddenly appointed, were put to extreme 
hardship; since it might be difficult, or even impossible, to procure 
a crew by the time of departure; and we read that, in order to 
escape the imprisonment, to which they were liable by law for 
neglect of duty, they would fly to the temple of Diana, which was a 
kind of sanctuary, at Munychia, or appeal as suppliants to the 
popular assembly.* 

An attempt was made to rectify the injustice of unfair appoint+ 


‘ments by a method called the Exchange, which is said to have been 


introduced by Solon. The course was as follows :—If a man charged 
with the command of a ship thought that another, who was not 
eharged, was better able to bear the burden, he might propose to, 
transfer the office to him, or to make an exchange of estates. If the 
other declined these terms, he might be summoned before the 
Generals, who exercised a jurisdiction for the decision of all disputes 
relating to the naval appointments. If the case could not be settled 
by them without a formal trial, it had to be brought into court before 
a jury; and the main question for the jury was, whether under all 
the circumstances the complainant was entitled to the relief he 
prayed for. If they decided in his favour, the defendant was forced 
to choose, whether he would take the office or the exchange. If he 


_ took the office, there would be no further trouble. But if the exchange 


was accepted, a complication of difficulties might arise. Hach of the 
parties was obliged to give to the other an inventory of his property 
within three days after the making the demand; and, to prevent any 
fraudulent concealment, a summary power was given to each to 
enter and make search upon the house and land of his opponent, and 
to seal up every chamber, closet, barn, outhouse, or other place 
where his effects might be deposited. An oath was also taken by 
each that he would make a full disclosure of all that he possessed, 
and a fair and complete transfer. For the whole property of a man, 
real and personal, together with all claims and obligations attached 


41) Introduct‘on to his translation of the speech De Symmoriis, p. ¢. 
(u) Philipp. i 50. Page 69 of this volume, (3) Demosthenes de Coron. 262, 
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‘thereto, was at once in point of law transferred by the exeharge ; 
except, indeed, property in the Laurian mines, the ownership whereof 
was vested in the state, and the occupant was a mere lessee.’ Her 
was another fertile source of litigation. Whether each party had 
made a ond fide disclosure; whether any effects had been conceala, 
or removed; whether any false or fraudulent claims were put in 
these and a multitude of similar questions were likely enough t# . 
spring out of such an arrangement. It was a clumsy contrivance 
altogether.? 

In the year B.c. 358 an attempt was made to improve the naval 
service and lighten the burden of the trierarchy, by putting it under 
the management of Boards, much in the same way as the property- 
tax had been some years before. This was by the law of Periander. 
The ships required at any time were equally divided among the 
Boards, who again apportioned the burden among their own members, 
so that a single ship was assigned to five or more persons, and com- 
monly to sixteen. The trierarchy so constituted was no longer a 
personal service, but a sort of pecuniary obligation imposed upon the 
associated members. There was of course a real captain—in the 
natural sense of the word—who might either be one of the managing 
trierarchs, or a deputy appointed by them; but the name of trierarch 
was still given to them all. Their duties, with respect to the equip- 
ment of the vessels, keeping them in repair, ὅσο, were the same as 
under the previous system. But it seems, the wealthier members 
abused their trust by letting out the command for the lowest price, 
and making a profit by the contributions of the other members.’ 
And in other respects the arrangements were defective, which caused 
Demosthenes, in the year B.c. 354, to propose the reforms set forth 
in the Oration on the Navy Boards. His principal objects were, to 
insure the full complement of serviceable members, by adding eight 
hundred to the twelve hundred whose names were on the navy list— 
to divide the boards into sections, each having about the same 
average of property, and then to apportion the ships, the stores, and 
the Ginmanae made by the state, equally among them; to make also 
a commodious arrangement of the docks, so that the captains might 
always know where to find their own ships, and that when the time 
came for sailing there might be no confusion or delay.® 

The reform of Demosthenes was not carried; nor does he appear 
even to have krought it forward as a motion before the assembly, 
And for many years he did not recur to the subject. 

(1) See p, 254. 

(2) The speech of Demosthenes against Pheenippus gives us some account of these 
Proceedings. Also the speech against Aphobus, 840, 841; and that against Midias, 
539, 540. (3) See the last Appendix, p. 301. 

(4) Called cuvreacis—joint contributors. 

(5) A talent was a common price, as we learn from Demosth, contra Mid. 564. 

(6) See pp. 181—184 of this volume. On the whole of this subject, as well as that 


of the last Appendix, the reader, if he has time, should consult the admirable work 
ef Bockh, 
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But after the year 8.0. 346, it became apparent that the nava 
service had been greatly neglected. Miscarriage and defeat had at- 
tended aimost all the Athenian expeditions. This was partly owing to 
the want of proper regulations in the war department at home. The 
expense of the trierarchal office was shirked by those who could best 
afford it, while, falling on men of moderate and small fortunes, it 
greatly abated their zeal in the performance of publie duties. But 
from the time last mentioned Demosthenes had been gradually rising 
to the head of the Athenian administration. He saw more than ever 
the necessity for an improvement, and especially for such a regula- 
_ tion of the trierarchy as would distribute the burden fairly among all 
classes. In the year B.c. 340, about or before the time when war 
against Philip was formally decreed, he procured the passing of a law, 
by which the burden of the trierarchy was made to fall more equally 
upon property. It provided that every man whose estate was valued 
at ten talents should take charge of one galley; at twenty talents, 
two galleys; at thirty talents, three galleys; but no man should be 
charged with more than three galleys and one boat: while men 
whose estates were estimated at less than ten talents should contri- 
bute in a fair proportion to the expense of one galley. The result 
was that the poorer citizens were greatly relieved, while men, who 
had under the old system borne but a sixteenth part of the cost of a 
single ship, were charged with two ships under the amended law, 
Demosthenes boasts of the important advantages which resulted 
from his plan. ‘here was no longer any complaint of oppression o- 
unfairness; the duties were cheerfully undertaken; the ships punc- 
tually sailed ; and none were lost or captured during the whole of 
the war. That the author of such a law should have made enemies 
among the wealthy few, who profited by the old abuses, and espe- 
cially of those who were opposed to war with Macedonia, was a 
thing to be expected. He was indicted for having proposed it, but 
triumphantly acquitted, the prosecutor not obtaining.a fifth part of 
the votes. 

That the Athenians were greatly indebted to Demosthenes for 
their success at Byzantium, has been already shown;? and it is pos- 
sible that this very law may have contributed to the result. Such 
is the opinion of Thirlwall, who writes on the subject as follows :3— 

, “It seems probable that the success of the expedition was in a 
great measure due to Demosthenes, not only as the mover of the 

ecree which ordered it, but still more on account of a law which he 
procured to be passed nearly at the same time, and which effected a 
most important reform in the naval service of Athens. Down to this 
time a regulation had subsisted, which affords a remarkable instance 
how, even under the most purely democratical institutions, the grossest 

(1) Demosthenes, de Coron. 260—262. (2) Page 296 of this volume. 


(3) History of Greece, vi. 51 Demosthenes himself does not claim for his law any 
credit on this account. It bad perhaps not veen long evough in operation. 
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injustice may be authorized by the laws in favour of the wealthy. — 


The citizens who were liable to the charges of the trierarchy were 
distributed into classes, each of sixteen members, without any respect 
to difference of fortune. By the existing law these sixteen were 
made to contribute equally to the expense of one galley. Demos- 
thenes had attempted at an earlier period to remedy this abuse, 
which was of course cherished by many powerful patrons. We do 


not know whether his proposal was rejected, or whether means were — 


found to evade the execution of it. ‘The evil seems at least to have 
been as crying as ever, when the necessity of a vigorous effort in 
behalf of Byzantium enabled him to carry his plan. Its object was 
to distribute the whole burden of the trierarchy with reference not 
to persons, but to property; so that the part which fell on each con- 
tributor should be in exact proportion to his means. Demosthenes 
himself spoke with exultation of the success of his measure; and the 
charges, by which his adversaries endeavoured to detract from his 
merit, are hardly intelligible, and are the less deserving of notice, as 
they do not seem to impeach the equity and utility of the reform.” 
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Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. Translated by Dr. Nugent. Re- 
vised by J. V. Prichard. 2 vols. With Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Pascal’s Thoughts. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. Small post 
8yo. 3s. θα, 


Racine’s Tragedies. Translated by R. Bruce Boswell. 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Goethe’s Works. Including his Autobiography and Aunals, Dramatie 
Works, Poems and Ballads, Novels and Tales, Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship and Travels, Tour in Italy, Miscellaneous Travels, Karly and Miscel- 
laneous Letters, Correspondence with Schiller and Zelter, and Conversations 
with Eckermann and Soret. Translated by J. Oxenford, Anna Swanwick, 
R. Ὁ. Boylan, E. A. Bowring, Sir Walter Scott, Hdward Bell, L. Dora 
Schmitz, A. D. Coleridge, and A. Rogers. 16 vols. With Portraits. Small 
post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Faust. German Text with Hayward’s Prose Translation and 

Notes. Revised with Introduction by Dr. C. A. Buchheim. Sm. post 8vo. ὅδ. 


Heine’s Poems. Translated by Εἰ. A. Bowring. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Travel-Pictures. Translated by Francis Storr. With Map. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
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Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Edited by Ernest Bell. 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, &c. Translated by E.C. Beesley 
and Helen Zimmern. Edited by Edward Bell. With Frontispiece. Small 
post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Richter (Jean Paul). Levana. Translated. Sm, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


_ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces (Siebenkis). Translated 
by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. Small post 8vo. 3s. θᾶ. 


Schiller’s Works. Including the History of the Seven Years’ War, 
Revolt in the Netherlands, &c., Dramatic and Poetical Works, and Aesthe- 
tical and Philosophical Essays. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
A. Lodge, B. A. Bowring, J. Churchill, 5. T. Coleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, 
and others. 7 vols. With Portraits. Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 


F, Schlegel’s Lectures, and other Works. 5 vols. Small post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Alfieri’s Tragedies. Translated by EK. A. Bowring. 2 vols. Small 
post 8vo. 3s, 6d, each. 


Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, &c. Translated by W.S. Rose. 2 vols. 
With Portrait and 24 Steel Engravings. Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 


Dante. Translated by Rev. H. F. Cary. With Portrait. Small 
post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


Translated by I. C. Wright. With Flaxman’s Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 


The Italian Text, with English Translation. The Inferno. 
By Dr. Oarlyle. The Purgatorio. By W.S. Dugdale. Sm. post 8vo. 5s. each. 


Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems. Translated by various hands, 


With Life by Thomas Campbell, and Portrait and 15 Steel Engravings. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated into English Spenserian 


Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With Woodeuts and 8 Steel Engravings. Small 
post Svo, 5s. 


Camoéns’ Lusiad. Mickle’s Translation revised by E. R. Hedges, 
Small post 8vo. 3s. θὰ. 


Antoninus (Mareus Aurelius), The Thoughts of. Translated 
literally, with Notes. Biographical Sketch, Introductory Hssay on the 
Philosophy, and Index, By George Long, M.A. New edition. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Pott 
8yvo. 6s.. (Or in Bohn’s Classical Library, 3s. 6d.) 


Epictetus. The Discourses of, with the Encheiridion and Frag- 
ments, Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by George Long, M.A. 
New edition, printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound 


in buckram, 2 vols, Pott ὅγο. 10s. 6d. (Or in Bohn’s Classical Library, 
1 vol., 5s.) 
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Plato’s Dialogues, referring to the Trial and Death of Socrates, 
Euthyphro, The Apology, Orito and Phedo. Translated by the late William 
Whewell, D.D. Printed at the Chiswick Press on hand-made paper, and 
bound in buckram. Pott 8vo.; 4s. 6d, 


Horace. The Odes and Carmen Saeculare. Translated into English 
Verse by the late John Conington, M.A. 11th edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Satires and Epistles. Translated into English Verse 
by John Oonington, M.A. 8th edition. 85. θᾶ, : 


Dictionaries and Books of Reference. 


Webster’s International Dictionary of the English Language, 
being the authentic edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, comprising 
the issues of 1847, 1864, and 1880, now thoronghly revised and enlarged under 
the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, with 
Valuable Literary Appendices. Medium 4to. 2118 pages, 3500 Woodcuts. 
Cloth, 1l. 11s. 6d.; half calf, 21. 2s.; half russia, 21. 5s.; full calf, 21. 8s. 
Also in 2 vols. cloth, 11. 14s, 

The Standard in the Postal Telegraph Department of the British Isles, 
The Standard in the United States Government Printing Office. 


Prospectuses with specimen pages sent free on application. 


Webster's Brief International Dictionary. A Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. Abridged from Webster’s International 
Dictionary. With 800 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s. 


A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant. By A. Barrére and 
C. G. Leland. 2vols. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael Bryan. Im- 
perial 8vo. New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by R. H. Graves 
(of the British Museum) and Walter Armstrong. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 
buckram, 31. 3s. 


A Biographical Dictionary. Containing Concise Notices (upwards 
of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more particu- 
larly of Distinguished Natives of Great Britain and Ireland. By Thompson 
Cooper, 8.8... With a new Supplement, bringing the work down to 1888, 
2 vols. Crown 8yo. 5s. each. 


Eluge’s Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. 
Translated by J. F. Davis, D,Lit.. M.A. Cheap Hdition. Orown 4to. 7s. 6d. 


Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology. Translated from the 4th edition, 
with Notes and Appendix, by James Stephen Stallybrass. Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 
81, 8s.; Vols. I. to III. 15s, each; Vol. IV. (containing Additional Notes and 
References, and completing the Work), 18s. 


French and English Dictionary. By F. EH. A. Gase. 8th edition, 
reset and considerably enlarged. Large 8vo. half-buckram, 12s, 6d. 


A Pocket Dictionary. 16mo. 57th Thousand, 2s, 6d. 


Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. Collected 
and Contrasted. By the late Ven. 0. J. Smith, M.A. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
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Synonyms Discriminated. A Dictionary of Synonymous Words in 
the English Larcuage, showing the accurate signification of words of similar 
meaning. Illustrated with Quotations from Standard Writers. By Ven.C. J. 
Smith, M.A. Edised by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. 14s, ; 


A History of Roman Literature. By Professor W. 8. Teuffel. 

' 6th edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Professor L. Schwabe. 

Translated by G. C. W. Warr, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at 
King’s College, London. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 15s. each, 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et 
brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit Johannes Percival Postgate. 
Vol. I. Large post 4to. 21s, net. Or in 2 parts, paper wrappers, 9s. each net. 

[Vol. II. preparing. 

Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. En- 


larged edition, by H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each; or 4 vols., 
half morocco, 2}, 2s. 


A Dictionary of Roman Coins, Republican and Imperial. Com- 
menced by the late Seth W. Stevenson, F.S.A., revised in part by C. Roach 
Smith, F.S.A., and completed by F. W. Madden, M.R.A.S. With upwards 
of 700 engravings on wod, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 


8vo. 2]. 2s. 
Henfrey’s Guide to English Coins, from the Conquest to the present 


time. New and revised edition. By C.F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. With an 
Historical Introduction by the Editor. Small post 8vo. 6s, 


Humphreys’ Coin Collector’s Manual, or Guide to the Numismatic 
Student in the Formation of a Cabinet of Coins. By H. N. Humphreys, With 


Index and upwards of 140 Illustrations on Wood and Steel. 2 vols, Small 
post 8yvo. 5s. each, 


Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry. 18th edition. Revised and 


Enlarged by J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix. With nearly 1000 Illustrations. 
Seen oe 8γο. 5s.; or with the Illustrations Coloured, half-morocco, rox- 
urgh, 15s. 


ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. A Record and Review. *By 
Malcolm Bell. Illustrated with over 100 Reproductions of the most popular 
paintings, drawings, and designs by the Artist. 3rd edition, with binding 
designed by Gleeson White. Small Colombier 8vo, 218, net. 


Albert Moore: his Life and Works. By A. Lys Baldry. LIllus- 


trated with 10 Photogravares and about 70 other Reproductions, Small 
Colombier 8vo. with binding by Gleeson White, 21s. net, 


Frederic, Lord Leighton, P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle. By 


Ernest Rhys. With Introduction by F. G. Stephens. Illustrated with 15 
Photogravures and 100 other Reproductions. Super royal 4to. 81]. 3s. 


William Morris: his Art, his Writings, and his Public Life. By 
Aymer Vallance, M.A., F.8.A. With 40 Reproductions in half-tone of designs 
Ἢ ee Morris, and a Ooloured Frontispiece and Portrait. Imperial 8vo. 

8. net. 
Thomas Gainsborough: his Life and Works. By Mrs. Arthur 


Bell (N. D’Anvers). With numerous Illustrations in photograyure and half- 
. tone, Small Colombier ϑγο, 25s, net, ERO RE oe 
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The Art of Velasquez. A Critical Study. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
With 20 Photogravures and 50 other Illustrations. Smallroyal 400, 21. 5s. net. 


Raphael’s Madonnas, and other Great Pictures. Reproduced from 
the Original Paintings. With a Life of Raphael, and an Account of his 
Chief Works. By Karl Karoly. With 54 Illustrations, including 9 Photo- 
grayures. Small Oolombier 8vo. 21s, net. 


The Glasgow School of Painting. Ry David Martin. With Intro- 
duction by Francis Newbury. With Reproduct:ons of paintings by W. Y. 
Macgregor, James Guthrie, James Lavery, Εἰ. A. Walton, HE. A. Hornel, and 
many others. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Masterpieces of the Great Artists A.D. 1400-1700. By Mrs, 
Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers).. With 43 full-page Illustrations, including 8 
Photogravures. Small Colombier 8vo. 21s. net. : 


Bell (Sir C.) The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression as 
Connected with the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles Bell, K.H. 7th edition, 
revised. Small post 8yo. 5s. 


Bell’s Cathedral Series. A new Series of Handbooks on the great 
Oathedrals. Edited by Gleeson White and E. F. Strange. Well illustrated. 
Cloth, 15. 6d. each. See Page 35. 


Blomfield (R.) A History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England. A.D. 1500-1800. By Reginald Blomfield, M.A. With 150 Iltus- 
trations drawn by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and Old Prints 
and Drawings. Imperial 8vo. 2 vols. 50s. net. 


Bloxam (M.H.) The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Archi- 
‘tecture. By M. H. Bloxam. With numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. 1108 
edition. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 15s. Companion Volume on CHURCH VEST- 
MENTS. 7s. 6d. 


Bryan’s Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. With a List of Cyphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael 
Bryan. New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by R. ἘΠ, Graves, 
of the British Museum, and Walter Armstrong, R.A. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
buckram, 3l. 3s. 


Burn (R.) Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood. An Illustrated 
Handbook to the Ruins ia the City and the Campagna. By Robert Burn, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘Rome and the 
Campagna,’ &c, With numerous Illustrations. 7s. θά. 

*,* This volume is also issued in limp red cloth, with Map Pocket, for the 
convenience of Travellers. 


Connoisseur Series. Edited by Gleeson White. 


Hiatt (C. T. J.) Picture Posters. A Handbook on the His- 
tory of the Illustrated Placard. With numerous Reproductions of the most 
artistic examples of all countries. By O. T. J. Hiatt. 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


Strange (EH. ἘΠ) Japanese Illustration. A History of the 
Arts of Woodcutting and Oolour Printing in Japan. By Edward F. Strange, 
M.J.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and 88 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. 
Watson (R. M.) The Art of the House. By Rosamund 
Marriott Watson. Tlustrated. τε, 8νο. 6s. net. 
A 
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Connoisseur Series—Continued. 


Wheatley (H. B.) British Historical Portraits. Some 
Notes on the Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. By H. B. Wheatley. 
With 71 Mlustrations taken direct from the Originals ut the National Portrait 
Gallery and elsewhere. 10s. 6d. net. 
Williamson (G. C.) Portrait Miniatures, from the time of 
Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Ross (1860). A Handbook for Collectors. 
By G. C. Williamson, Litt. D, With 194 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
Crane (W.). The Bases of Design. By Walter Crane. With 200 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Decorative Illustration of Books. See Ex-Libris Series. 


Cunningham’s Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters. A 
new edition, with Notes and Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. Heaton. 3 vols. 
small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Delamotte (Ρ. H.) The Art of Sketching from Nature. By 
P. H. Delamotte. Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts and 20 Coloured Plates, 

- arranged progressively, from Water-colour Drawings by Prout, Εἰ. W. Cooke, 
R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, and the Author. New edition. Royal 4to. 21s, 

Demmin’s Illustrated History of Arms and Armour, from the 
Earliest Period. By Auguste Demmin. Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 

_ With nearly 2000 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Didron’s Christian Iconography. A History of Christian Art in the 
Middle Ages. Translated from the French, with additions, &., by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Endymion Series of Poets. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell and 
Byam Shaw. See page 2. 


Ex-Libris Series. Edited by Gleeson White. 


English Book-Plates (Ancient and Modern). By Egerton 


QGastle, M.A., F.S.A. With more than 200 Illustrations. 3rd edition. 
10s. 6d. net. 


French Book-Plates. By Walter Hamilton. With nearly 200 
Illustrations. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 88. 6d. net. 

German Book-Plates. By Dr. Heinrich Pallmann and G, 
Ravenscroft Dennis. With numerous Illustrations. [Preparing. 

American Book-Plates. By Charles Dexter Allen. With 
Bibliography by Eben Newell Hewins, and numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

Ladies’ Book-Plates. By Norna Labouchere. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. With 188 Illustra- 
tions, including 4 in colour and 1 copperplate. 10s. 6d. net, E 

The Decorative Illustration of Books. By Walter Crane, 
With more than 150 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

Modern Book Illustration. By Joseph Pennell. With 172 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

Bookbindings, Old and New. By Brander Matthews. With 
numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

Durer’s Little Passion. Printed from stereotypes taken from 
the original wood-blocks. With Introduction by Austin Dobson. 5s, net. 

Fairholt’s Costume in England. A History of Dregs to the end of 


the Highteenth Century. 38rd edition. Revised by Viscount Dillon, P.8.A. 
Illustrated with above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. sm. post 8vo. 5s. each. 
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Flaxman. Lectures on Sculpture, as delivered before the Presiden 
and Members of the Royal Academy. By J. Flaxman, R.A. With 53 Plates. 
New edition. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Gatty (Mrs.) The Book of Sun-dials. Collected by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. Edited by Horatio K. F. Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. With numerous 
Illustrations. 3rd edition. Feap. 4to. 15s. 

Heaton (Mrs.) A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. Charles 
Heaton. New edition, revised, by Cosmo Monkhouse. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
Law (E.) <A Short History of Hampton Court. By Ernest Law, 

B.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on Painting. With a Life of Leonardo. 
New edition, revised, with numerous Plates. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Moody (F. W.) Lectures and Lessons on Art. By the late F. W. 
Moody, Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum. With 
Diagrams to illustrate Composition and other matters. 5th edition. Demy 
8γο. sewed, 4s. 6d, ι 

Patmore(C.) Principle in Art. ΒΥ Coventry Patmore. 2nd edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Petit (J. T.) Architectural Studies in France. By the late Rev. 
J. T. Petit, F.S.A. New edition, revised by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. 
Feap. 4to. with 260 Illustrations, 15s. net. 

Planché’s History of British Costume, from the Earliest Time to 
the close of the Highteenth Centffry. By J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald. 
With Index and upwards of 400 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Prior (E. 5.) History of Gothic Art in England. By E.S. Prior. 
Illustrated by G. C. Horsley and others. Imperial 8yo. [In the Press, 

Renton (E.) Intaglio Engraving, Past and Present. By Edward 
Renion. With numerous Illustrations from Gems and Seals. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Roberts.(W.) Memorials of Christie's. By W. Roberts. With 
64 Collotype Reproductions and Coloured Frontispiece. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, net. 


Stokes (Margaret). Three Months in the Forests of France. A 
Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saintsin France. With nume_ 
rous Illustrations. By Margaret Stokes, Hon. M.R.1I.A. Fcap. 4to. 12s. net. 

Strange (ΕἸ. F.) Alphabets. A Handbook of Lettering for the use 
of Artists, Architects, and Students. With 200 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 5s. 


Vasari’s Lives. A Selection of Seventy of the Lives. Edited and 
annotated in the light of modern discoveries by EH. H. and E. W. Blashfield 
and A, A. Hopkins. Ilustrated. 4 vols. pott 4to. 36s, net. 

Way (T.R.) Reliques of Old London. Drawn in lithography by 
T. R. Way. With Introduction and Hxplanatory Letterpress by H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

Later Reliques of Old London. By the same artist and 

editor. Demy 4to. 21s. net. . 


Wedmore (F.) Etching in England. By Frederick Wedmore. 


With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 


White (Gleeson). Practical Designing. A Handbook on the Pre- 
paration of Working Drawings, showing the Technical Methods employed in 
preparing them for the Manufacture, and the Limits imposed on the Design 
by the Mechanism of Reproduction and the materials employed. Freely 
Illustrated Hdited by Gleeson WHite. 3rdedition. 5s. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A Kempis. On the Imitation of Christ. A New Translation. 
By the Rt. Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 8rd edition. With fine Steel Engraving 
after Guido, 3s. 6d.; without the Engraving, 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, 1s. cloth ; 
6d. sewed. 


Alford (Dean). The Greek Testament. With a critically revised 
Text; a Digest of various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By the late Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 4 vols. 8vo. 51. 2s. Sold separately. 


The New Testament for English Readers. Containing the 
Authorised Version, with additional Corrections of Readings and Renderings, 
Marginal References, and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. Im 4 
Parts, 21. 14s. 6d. Sold separately. 


Augustine (St.): De Civitate Dei. Books XI. and XII. By the 
Rev. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A. I. Text only, 2s. 11. Introduction, Literal 
Translation, aud Notes, 3s. 


In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus. XXIV.-XXVII. Edited 


by the Rev. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., 15. 6d. Also the Translation by the 
late Rev. Canon H. Brown, 18. 6d. 


Barrett (A. C.) Companion to the Greek Testament. Fer the 


Use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. By A. O. 
Barrett, M.A., Caius College. 5th edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Barry (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the Use of Schools. 


By the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 10th 
edition. Fcap. 2s. , 


Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Hdited by Rev. Dr. Giles. With Map. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Birks (T.R.) Horse Evangelices, or the Internal Evidence of the 
Gospel History. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., late Hon. Canon of Ely. 
Edited by the Rev. H. A. Birks, M.A., late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Oamb. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Bleek (F.) An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleek. Hdited by Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphausen. Translated from 
the Second Edition of the German by G. H. Venables, under the supervision 
of the Rev. E. Venables, Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2nd edition, with 
Corrections. With Index. 2 vols. 10s. 


Burbidge (Rev. E.) Liturgies and Offices of the Church for the use 
of English Readers, in illustration of the Growth and Devotional value of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with a Catalogue of the remains of the Library of 
Archbishop Cranmer. By Edward Burbidge, M.A., Prebendary of Wells. 
Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

The Parish Priest’s Book of Offices and Instructions for 

the Sick: with Appendix of Reacings and Occasional Offices. 4th edition, 

thoroughly revised, with much additional matter. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Burgon (Dean). The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels 
Vindicated and Established. By the late John William Burgon, B.D., Dean 
of Chichester. Arranged, Completed, and Edited by Edward Miller, M.A., 
Wykehamical Prebendary of Chichester. Demy 8vo. 10s. θᾶ. net. 


The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of 


the Holy Gospels. Edited by the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A, Demy 8vo. 
105. 6d, net. 
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Denton (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles for the 
Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year, and on the Acts of the 
Apostles. By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Worcester Oollege, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. In 7 vols. each 9s. 


Eusebius. Ecclesiastical History. Translated by Rey. C.F. Cruse. 5s. 


Garnier (T. P.) Church or Dissent? An Appeal to Holy Scripture, 
addressed to Dissenters. By T. P. Garnier, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 2nd edition. Crown8vo. 2s.; in stiffpaper cover for distribution, 1s. 

Hardwick (C.) History of the Articles of Religion. By Charles 
Hardwick. 3rd edition revised. 5s. 

Hawkins (Canon), Family Prayers:—Containing Psalms, Lessons, 
and Prayers, for every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the late Rev. 
Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 20th edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

Hook (W. F.) Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
Edited by the late Very Rev W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Revised edition. 2vols. Feap. 8vo. Large type. 145. Also 2 vols. 32mo. 
loth, 5s.; calf, gilt edges, 9s. : 

The Christian Taught by the Church’s Services. Revised 
edition. Feap. 8vo. Large type, 6s. 6d. Royal 32mo. Cloth, 2s. θᾶ. 
calf, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

— Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on 
each Day of the Week, according to the stated Hours of Prayer. 8th 
edition. 16mo. Oloth, red edges, 2s; calif, gilt edges, 3s. Cheap edition, 3d. 

Humphry (W. G.) An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on 
the Book of Common Prayer. By W. G. Humphry, B.D.,.late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 6th edition. Fceap. 8vo. 1s. 

Latham (H.) Pastor Pastorum; or, the Schooling of the Apostles 
by our Lord. By the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 38rd edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. θᾶ. 

The Risen Master. A Sequel to Pastor Pastorum. 


—__— A Service of Angels. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Radha yrece: 


Lewin (T.) The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, 
M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law. 5th edition. 
Tlinstrated with numerous fine Engravings on Wood, Maps, and Plans. 
2vols. Demy 4to. 2]. 2s. 

Miller (E.) Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
By Rev. Εἰ. Millar, M.A. Oxon, Rector of Bucknell, Bicester. Orown 8vo. 4s. 

Monsell (Dr.) Watches by the Cross. Short Meditations, Hymns, 
and Litanies on the Last Seven Words of our Lord. 4th edition. Oloth, red 
edges, 18, 

———_ Near Home at Last. A Poem. 10th thousand, Cloth, red 
edges. Imp. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

——— Our New Vicar; or, Plain Words about Ritual and Parish 
Work. Feap. 8vo. 11th edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Winton Church Catechism. Questions and Answers on 
the Teaching of the Church Oatechism. 4th edition. 32mo. cloth, 3s. 

Pascal. The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated irom the Text 
of M. Auguste Molinier by O. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Perowne (Bp.) The Book of Psalms: a New Translation, with 
Introductions and Notes, Oritical and Explanatory. By the Right Rev. J. J. 
Stewart Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 8γο. Vol. I. 8th edition, 
revised, 18s. Vol. 11. 8th edition, revised, 16s. 
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Perowne (Bp.) The Book of Psalms. An abridged Edition for 
Schools and Private Students. Orown 8vo. 9th edition, 10s. 6d. 


Pearson (Bp.) Exposition of the Creed. Edited by EH. Walford, 
M.A. 5s. 

Prudentius. Selected Passages, with Verse Translations on the 
opposite pages. By the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, late Assistant, Master, 
Eton College. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sadler (M. F.) The Gospel of St. Matthew. By the Rev. M. F, 
Sadler, Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. With Notes,‘Critical 
and Practical, and Two Maps. 6th edition. Orown8vo. 7s. θᾶ. 

The Gospel of St. Mark. 4th edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Gospel of St. Luke. 4th edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The Gospel of St. John. 6th edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

——— The Acts of the Apostles. 4th edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo, 

7s. θᾶ. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. 2nd edition. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 


St. Paul's Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Philippians. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
Timothy. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 
2nd edition. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

The Epistles of SS. James, Peter, John, and Jude. 
2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Revelation of St. John the Divine. With Notes 


Gritical and Practical, and Introduction. 2nd edition. 6s. 


Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers, arranged 
to accord with the Church’s Year, 2ndedition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Church Divine—Bible Truth. 49th thousand. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d, 

*The objective nature of the faith, the Athanasian Creed, the Baptismal 

Services, the Holy Eucharist, Absolution and the Priesthood, Church 
Government and Confirmation, are some of the more prominent subjects 
treated. And Mr. Sadler handles each with a marked degree of sound 
sense, and with a thorough mastery of his subject.’—Guwardian. 
The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruction. 
Being the Church Catechism expanded and explained in Question and 
Answer, for the use of Clergymen, Parents, and Teavhers. 46th thousand. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Confirmation. An Extract from the Church Teacher’s 
Manual. 70th thousand. 1d. 


The One Offering. A Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature 
of the Eucharist. Fcap. 8vo. 11th thousand, 2s. θᾶ. 

— The Second Adam and the New Birth; or, the Doctrine of 
Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. 12th edition. Feap. 8vo, 48, 6d. 


Justification of Life: its Nature, Antecedents, and Results, 
2nd edition, revised. Orown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Sadler (M. F.) The Sacrament of Responsibility; or, Testimony of the 
Scripture to the Teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, with especial 
reference to the Cases of Infants; and Answers to Objections. 9th thousand, 
Pe ocehee dg ip and an Appendix. On fine paper, bound in cloth, 

Scripture Truths. A Series of Ten Tracts on Holy Baptism, 

The Holy Communion, Ordination, ὅθ. 9d. per set. Sold separately. 

The Communicant’s Manual; being a Book of Self- 

examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. Royal 32mo. 114th 

thousand. Cloth, 18, 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; padded calf, 5s. 

A Cheap edition in limp cloth, 8d. 


A Larger Edition on fine paper, red rubics, Feap. 


Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Scrivener (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Greece Textus Stephanici, 


A.D. 1550, Accedunt variz lectiones editionum Bez, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 

Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D. - 

16mo. 4s. 6d.—Epit1o Mason. Small post 8vo. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d.—An 

Edition with wide Margin for Notes. 4to. half bound, 12s, 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. For the Use of Biblical Students. 4th edition, revised and 
enlarged by the Rev. E. Miller, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. With Portrait and numerous Lithographed Facsimiles of 
MSS. Demy 8yo. 2 vols. 32s. 

Socrates’ and Sozomen’s Eeclesiastical Histories. Translated from 
the Greek. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Steere (H.) Notes of Sermons, arranged in Accordance with the 
Church’s Year. Hdited by Rev. R. M. Heanley, M.A. Oxon. With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 3rd Series, 7s. 6d. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Histories of the Church. Translated 
from the Greek. 5s. 

Young (Rev. P.) Daily Readings for a Year on the Life of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Young, M.A. 6th 
edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 11]. 18. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


The British Fleet: the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the 
Navy of the Empire. By Commander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. With 150 
Illustrations. Cheaper edition. Orown 8vo. 6s. 


Royal Navy Handbooks. Edited by Commander Charles Ν, Robinson, 
_ B.N. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s, each. For List see page 34. 


Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. Revised edition, with Indexes 
of Names and Events, and 57 Steel Engravings, including Portraits of Earl 
Ch. Howard, Drake, Raleigh, Earl Th. Howard, Blake, G. Monk, Harl 
Montagu, Prince Rupert, Sir ἘΠ, Hawke, Sir G. Collier, Sir R. Pearson, Visct. 
Rodney, R. Kempenfelt, Lord Hood, Earl Howe, Visct. Bridport, Earl St. 
Vincent, William IV., Sir J. Saumarez, Sir K. Keats, Adm, Rainier, Nelson, 
Collingwood, Sir 5. Smith, Sir T. H. Hardy, Capt. E. P. Brenton, Capt. 
Willoughby, Sir W. Hoste, Sir G. Cockburn, Lord Exmouth, Adm. Codrington, 
Sir R. Stopford, and Plans of all the Chief Battles. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 10s. 


Achievements of Cavalry. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., 
G.C.B., G.0.M.G. Orown 8vo. with Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the Second Empire, 


August-September 1870. By George Hooper. With General Map and Six 
Plans of Battles. New edition. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Waterloo: The Downfall of the First Napoleon. A History of the 
Campaign of 1815. By George Hooper. With Maps and Plans. New edition, 
revised. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

History of the Irish Rebellion in 1798. By W. H. Maxwell. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 13th edition. 7s. 6d. 

The War of the Succession in Spain during the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 1702-1711. Based on Original Manuscripts and Contemporary Records. 
By Col. the Hon. Arthur Parnell, R.H. Demy 8vo. 14s. With Map, &. 

The Revolutionary Movements of 1848-9 in Italy, Austria, Hun- 


_ gary, and Germany. With some Examination of the porns Thirty-three 
Years. By CO. Edmund Maurice. With Illustrations. emy 8vo. 16s. 


TECHNOLOGY. 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by Sir H. Truzman Woop. 
Illustrated and uniformly printed in small post 8vo. 


A Series of Technical Manuals for the use of Workmen and others 
practically interested in the Industrial Arts, and specially adapted 
for Candidates in the Examinations of the City Guilds Institute. 


‘The excellent series of technical handbooks,’—Testile Manufacturer. 
‘The admirable series of technological handbooks.* 
British Journal of Commerce. 
© Messrs. Bell’s excellent technical series. —Manchester Guardian. 
“ΟΕ inestimable value to manufacturers as well as teachers and students.’ 
Manchester Courier. 
Cotton Weaving: Its Development, Principles, and Practice. By 
R. Marsden, Honorary Examiner to the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
and Hditor of the Textile Mercury. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Cotton Spinning: Its Development, Principles, and Practice. With 

a Aeperidix on Steam Engines and Boilers. By R. Marsden. 4th edition. 
8. 6d. 

Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Professor Roberts 
Beaumont, Textile Industries Department of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
2nd edition, revised. 7s. 6d. 

Silkk Dyeing. By G. H. Hurst, F.C.S., Lecturer at the Manchester 
Technical School, Member of the Society of Chemical Industry, Silver 
Medallist, City and Guilds of London Institute. With numerous Coloured 
Patterns. 7s. 6d. 

Coal-Tar Colours, The Chemistry of. With special reference ‘to. 
their application to Dyeing, &c. By Dr. R. Benedikt, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Vienna. Translated from the German by E. Knecht, 
Ph.D., Head Master of the Chemistry and Dyeing Department in the 
Techical College, Bradford. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 6s. 6d. 

[New edition preparing. 

Dyeing and Tissue-Printing. By William Crookes, F.R.S., V.P.C.S., 

_ 58. [Out of print. 

Plumbing: Its Theory and Practice. By 8. Stevens Hellyer, Author 
of ‘The Plumber and Sanitary Houses,’ ‘Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Sanitary Plumbing,’ &. With Illustrations, 5s. 

Bookbinding. A Practical Treatise on the Art. By J. W. Zaehns- 


a Wie Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams. 2nd edition re- 
vised. 5s. 
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Printing. A Practical Treatise on the Art of Typography as applied 
more particularly to the Printing of Books. By Ὁ, T. Jacobi, Manager of 
the Chiswick Press; Examiner in Typography to the City aud Guilds of 
London Institute. With upwards of 150 Illustrations, many useful Tables, 
and Glossarial Index of Technical Terms and Phrases, 5s. 


Glass Manufacture. Introductory Essay by H. J. Powell, B.A. 
(Whitefriars Glass Works); Crown and Sheet Glass, by Henry Chance, M.A. 
(Chance Bros., Birmingham) ; Plate Glass, by H. G. Harris, Assoc. Memb. 
Inst. O.E. 3s. 6d. 

Soap Manufacture. A Practical Treatise on the Fabrication of 
Hard and Soft Soaps, and Analytical Methods for the determination of their 
Chemical Composition ; together with a short account of the materials em- 
ployed. By W. Lawrence Gadd, F.1.0., F.C.S., Registered Lecturer on Soap 
Making, and the Technology of Oils and Fats; also on Bleaching, Dyeing, 
and Oalico Printing, to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 5s, 


Gas Manufacture. By John Hornby, F.I.C., Honours Medallist in 
Gas Manufactures ; Lecturer under the City and Guilds of London Institute ; 
Author of ‘ The Gas Engineer’s Laboratory Handbook.’ 5s. 

The Art and Craft of Coach Building. By John Philipson, 
M.Inst.M.E., Past President of the Institute of British Oarriage Manu. 


facturers; Member of the Coachmakers’ and Coach Harness Makers’ Co., 
London ; the Sociaty of Arts, and the Carriage Builders’ National Association ; 
6s. 


Deities 


BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. each. 


‘The most popular, the most practical, the handiest, and the cheapest collec- 
tion of works of the kind ever published.’— Westmoreland Gazette. 

£ We cannot speak too hichly of Bell’s Series of Agricultural Handbooks, which 
are standard works by eminent authors; and go-ahead agriculturists should pro. 
cure copies of the handbooks noticed without delay.’—South Africam Agriculturist. 


The Farm and the Dairy. By Professor J. P. Sheldon, formerly 
of the Royal Agricultural College, and of the Downton College of Agriculture ; 
late Special Commissioner of the Canadian Government. 

Manures and their Uses. By Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., 
late Principal of the School of Science, Lincoln, 


The Diseases of Crops and their Remedies. By Dr. A. B. Griffiths. 


Soils and their Properties. By Dr. W. Fream, B.Sc., London, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., F.3.8. With a Geological Map of Great Britain. 

Tillage and Implements. By Walter J. Malden, Professor of Agri- 
culture in the College of Agriculture, Downton; late Resident Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Experimental Farm at Woburn. 

Practical Fruit Culture. A Treatise on Planting, Growing, and 


Storage of Hardy Fruits for Market and Private Growers. By J. Oheal, 
F.R.H.S., Member of Fruit Committee, Royal Horticultural Society, &c. &e. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FoR AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 
Crown ϑυο. Illustrated, 1s. each, 


Practical Dairy Farming. By Professor Sheldon. Reprinted from 
the Author's larger work entitled ‘ The Farm and the Dairy.’ 


Practical Fruit Growing. By J. Cheal, F.R.H.S. Reprinted from 
the Author’s larger work entitled ‘ Fruit Culture. 
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SCIENCE. 


Chevreul on Colour. Containing the Principles of Harmony and 
Contrast of Colours, and their Application to the Arts; including Painting, 
Decoration, Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, Staining, Oalico Printing, 
Letterpress Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Landscape and Flower Gardening, 
&c. Translated from the French by Charles Martel. 3rd and only complete 
edition, with Introduction by the Translator. Index and several Plates. 
Small post 8vo. 4s, 


With an additional series of 16 Plates in Colours, 7s. 6d. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos; or, Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. Translated by E. C. Otté, B, H. Paul, and W.S. Dallas, F.L.S. 
With Portrait. 5vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V., 5s. 

Views of Nature; or, Contemplations of the Sublime Phe- 

nomena of Creation. With Scientific Illustrations. Translated by Εἰ. 0. Otté 

and H. G. Bohn. With a Facsimile Letter from the Author, Translations of 

the Quotations, and a very complete Index. Small post 8vo. 5s. 4 


Jukes-Browne (A. J.) The Student’s Handbook of Physical 
Geology. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 2nd edition, much 
enlarged. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Student’s Handbook of Historical Geology. With 


numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


The Building of the British Isles. A Study in Geographical 
Evolution. Illustrated by numerous Maps and Woodcuts. Second edition, 
revised. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ¢ 


Stockhardt. Experimental Chemistry. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by Simple Experiments. Edited by O. W. Heaton, F.0.S, 
With Index and numerous Woodcuts. New edition, revised throughout. 
Small post 8vo, 5s. 


Baker (J. G.) A Flora of the English Lake District. By J. G. 
Baker, F.R.S., F.L.8., Keeper of the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Handbook of the Fern Allies. A Synopsis of the Genera 
and Species of the Natural Orders, Hquisetaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Selaginel- 
laceae, Khizocarpeae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


Handbook of the Amaryllideae, including the Alstroemerieae 
and Agaveae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


Handbook of the Bromeliaceae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 
Handbook of the Irideae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


English Botany. Containing a Description and Life-size Drawing 
of every British Plant. Edited by T. ΒΟΒΎΒΙΙ, (formerly Sym), LL.D., 
F.L.S., &c. The Figures by J. C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. De O. Sowerby F.L.S., 
J. W. Salter, A.L.S., F.G.S., and J. E. Sowrrsy. 3rd edition, entirely 
revised, with descriptions of all the species by the Editor, and 1937 full-page 
Coloured Plates. &n12 vols. 241. 3s. cloth ; 271. 15s. half morocco ; and 311. 13s. 
whole morocco. Also in 89 parts, 5s. each, except part 89, containing an Index 
to the whole work, 7s. 6d. Volumes sold separately. 

*,* A Supplement to the third edition is now in preparation. Vol. I. (Vol. 
XIII. of the complete work) containing orders I. to XL., by N. E. Brown, of 
the Royal Herbarium, Kew, now ready, 17s. Or in three parts, 5s. each. 


Blementary Botany. By Percy Groom, M.A. (Cantab, et Oxon.). 
F.L.S., Examiner in Botany to the University of Oxford. With 275 Illustra- 
tions, Orown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
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Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary. Describing the Plants, Fruits, 
and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and explaining the Terms and 
Operations employed in their cultivation. New edition (1893-4), revised by 
0. H. Wright, F.R.M.S., and Ὁ. Dewar, Ourator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


British Fungus-Flora. A Classified Text-book of Mycology. By 


George Massee. With numerous Illustrations. 4 vols. Post 8vo.7s. 6d. each. 


Botanist’s Pocket-Book. By W. R. Hayward. Containing the 

~ botanical name, common name, soil or situation, colour, growth, and time of 

flowering of all plants, arranged in a tabulated form. &th edition, revised, 
with a new Appendix. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. : 


Index of British Plants, according to the London Catalogue (8th 
edition), including the Synonyms used by the principal authors, an alphabetical 
list of English names; also references to the illustrations of Syme’s ‘ English 
ao and Bentham’s ‘ British Flora.’ By Robert Turnbull. Paper, 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 3s. 


The London Catalogue of British Plants. Part I., containing the 
British Phaenogamia, Filices, Equisetaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Selaginellaceae, 
Marsileaceae, and Characeae. 9th edition. Demy 8vo. 6d.; interleaved, in 
limp cloth, 1s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum and Advancement of Learning. Edited, 
with Notes, by J. Devey, M.A. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Bax’s Manual of the History of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By Εἰ. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant’s ‘ Prolegomena.’ Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Berkeley’s (George) Works. Edited by George Sampson. Witha 
Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon, A. J. Balfour, M.P. 3 vols. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Translated and Condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 3 vols. Small 
post 8vo. 5s. each, 

Philosophy of the Sciences, being an Exposition of the 

Principles of the ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ By G. H. Lewes. With 

Index. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Draper’s (J. W.) A History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, M.D.,LL.D. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised by the Author, with Index. 2vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 


Falckenberg’s History of Modern Philosophy. Translated by 
Professor A. 0. Armstrong. Demy 8vo. 168. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Right (Grundlinien der Philosophie des 
Rechts). Translated by Samuel W. Dyde, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Oanada. Orown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations of Natural 
Science. Translated, with Biography and Introduction, by H. Belfort Bax. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Plotinus, Select Works of. Translated from the Greek by Thomas 


Taylor. With an Introduction containing the substance of Porphyry’s 
Plotinus. Edited by G. R. 5. Mead, B.A., M.R.A.S. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
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Ryland (F.) Psychology; an Introductory Manual. Designed 
chiefly for the London B.A. and B.Sc. By F. Ryland, M.A., late Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Oloth. 7th edition, rewritten and reset. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Ethics: An Introductory Manual for the use of University 

Students. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Logic: An Introductory Manual. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Schopenhauer. On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Suffi- 


cient Reason, and on the Will in Nature. Translated by Madame 
Hillebrand. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Essays. Selected and Translated, with a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philosophy, by Εἰ. Belfort Bax. Small post 8yo. 5s. 


Spinoza’s Chief Works. Translated, with Introduction, by R. H. M. 
Elwes. 2vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


The Case against Bimetallism. By Sir Robert Giffen, C.B., LL.D. 
5th edition. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Growth of Capital. By the same author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ricardo on the Principles of Political Heconomy and Taxation, 
Edited by HE. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Lecturer, University College, Liverpool. 
Sm. post 8vo. 5s. : 


Smith (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. Edited by ἘΠ. Belfort 
Bax. 2vols. Sm. post 8vo. 7s. 

The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. By the late 
J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., formerly Director and General Manager of the London 


and Westminster Bank. New edition, revised by A. 5. Michie, of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 10s. 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


Bohn’s Handbooks of Athletic Sports. In 8 vols, Sm. post 8yo. 
3s. θα. each, 


Vol. I.—Oricket, by Hon. and Rey. E. Lyttelton. Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilberforce. Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, 
and Rey. J. A. Tait. Golf, by W. T. Linskill. Hockey, by F. 5. Creswell. 

Vol. Il.—Rowing and Scnlling, by W. B. Woodgate. Sailing, by E. Ἐς 
Knight, Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

_ Vol. III.—Boxing, by R. G. Allanson-Winn, Broadsword and Single Stick, 
with chapters on Quarterstaff, Bayonet, Oudgel, Shillalah, Walking-Stick, 
and Umbrella, by R. G. Allanson-Winn and ©. Phillipps-Wolley. Wrestling, 
by Walter Armsirong. Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Vol. IV.—Rugby Football, by Harry Vassall. Association Football, by 
Ο. W. Alcock. Baseball, by Newton Crane. Rounders, Bowls, Quoits, 
Curling, Skittles, &c., by C. C. Mott and J. M. Walker. 
Raed V.—Oycling and Athletics, by H. H. Griffin. Skating, by Douglas 
ams. 
ny A rar hee Horsemanship, including Riding for Ladies, by W. A. 

err, V.0. 

Vol. VII.—Oamping Ont, by A. A. Macdonald. Canoeing, by Dr. J. Ὁ. 
Hayward, 

Vol. VITI.—Gymnastics, by A. Ε΄, Jenkin. Clubs, by G. T. B. Cobbett and 
A. F. Jenkin. 


—— >" 
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Bohn’s Handbooks of Games. New edition. In 2 vols. Small 
post Svo. 3s. 6d. each, 

Vol. 1.—Tasie Games: Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker,{by 
Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by W. J. Peall. 
Bagatelle, by ‘Berkeley.’ Chess, by R. F. Green. Draughts, Backgammon, 
Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir, Roulette, H.0., Hazard, 
Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.’ 

Vol. II1.—Carp Gamers: Whist, by Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., Author of 
‘The Philosophy of Whist,’ ὅθ. Solo Whist, by R. F.Green. Piquet, Hcarté, 
Euchre, Bézique, and Cribbage, by ‘Berkeley.’ Poker, Loo, Vingt-et-un, 
Napoleon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, Speculation, &. &e., by Baxter-Wray. 


Morphy’s Games of Chess, being the Matches and best Games 
played by the American Champion, with explanatory and analytical Notes by 
J. Léwenthal. With short Memoir and Portraitof Morphy. Sm. post 8vo. 5s. 


Staunton’s Chess-Player’s Handbook. A Popular and Scientific 
Introduction to the Game. With numerous diagrams, 5s. 


Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the Chess-player’s Hand- 
book. Containing the most important modern improvements in the Openings ; 
Code of Chess Laws; and a Selection of Morphy’s Games. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Chess-Player’s Companion. Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 


Collection of Match Games, and a Selection of Original Problems. With 
coloured Frontispiece. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Chess Studies and End-Games. In Two Parts. Part I, Chess 
Studies. Part II. Miscellaneous End-Games. By B. Horwitz and J. Kling. 
2nd edition, revised by the Rev. W. Wayte, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Hints on Billiards. By J. P. Buchanan. (Ilustrated with 36 
Diagrams. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Sturges’s Guide to the Game of Draughts. With Critical Situa- 
tions. Revised, with Additional Play on the Modern Openings, by J. A. Kear, 
Editor of ‘The International Draught Magazine.’ 2nd Edivion, Crown 8yo. 
85. 6d. 


Hints on Driving. By Captain C. Morley Knight, R.A. Illustrated 
by G. H. A. White, Royal Artillery. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. : 


Golf, in Theory and Practice. Hints to beginners. By H. 8. C. 
Everard, St. Andrew’s. With 22 Illustrations, 2nd Hdition. Crown 8vo. 88, 6d, 


Half-Hours with an Old Golfer; a Pot-pourri for Golfers. By 
Calamo Currente. With 40 Illustrations and 4 Ooloured Plates by G. A. 
Laundy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Schools and Masters of Fence, from the Middle Ages to the 
Highteenth Century. With a Sketch of the Development of the Art of 
Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, and a Bibliography of the 
Fencing Art during that Period. By Egerton Castle, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, 2nd edition. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


Oars and Sculls, and How to.Use them. By W. B. Woodgate, M.A. 


Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8yo. 2s. θᾶ. 


Dancing as an Art and Pastime. With 40 full-page illustrations 
from life, By Edward Scott. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 


The only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective departments. 


* The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 


prices.’—Oxford Magazine. 


Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price 15. each. 


Cricket. By the Hon. and Rey. 


ἘΠ. ΤΙΥΥΤΕΙΤΟΝ. 
Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
With a Chapter for 


WILBERFORCE. 
Ladies, by Mrs. HILLYARD. 


Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Jutian MarsHat., Major J. ΞΡΕΝΒ, 
and Rev. J. A. ARNAN Tart, 

Golf. By W. T. Livsxiu1, 

Rowing and Sculling. By W.B. 
Wooveate. ; 

Sailing. By E.F. Knreut, dbl.vol. 2s. 

Swimming. By Martin and J. 
RAcSTER COBBETT. 

Camping out. By A. A. Macpon- 

ELL. Double vol. 2s. 
Canoeing. By Dr, J. Ὁ. Haywarp. 
Double vol. 2s. 
Mountaineering. By Dr. CuaupE 
Witson. Double vol. 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. Grirrin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies’ Riding. By W.A. Krnr,V.C. 
Boxing. By R. G. Autanson- Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 
Cycling. By H. H. Grirrin,.A.c., 

N.C.U., 0.1.0. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss AGNES Woop. 
Fencing. By H.A. Conmorz Dunn. 


Wrestling. By Watrter Arm- 
sTRoNG (‘ Cross-buttocker’). 
Broadsword and _  Singlestick, 


By R. G. ALLANSON- Winn and C. Pui1- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY. 
Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenxin. 
Double vol. 2s. + 
Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
Ἐς Grar. 
Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cos- 
BETT and A, F. JENKIN. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Grar. 
Football — Rugby Game. ΒΥ 
Harry VASSALL. 
Football—Association Game. By 
C. W. Atcock. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By 5. CRESWELL. 
(In Paper Cover, 6d.) 
Skating. By Dovenas Apams, 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss Τ,. 
CHEETHAM, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s. 
Baseball. By Newron Crane, 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c, 
By J. M. Waker and C. 0. Mort. 
Dancing. By Epwarp Score, 
Double vol, 2s. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 


No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of books. 
Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price 1s. each. Globe, 


Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pots, F.RB.S8. 
Solo Whist. By Rosurt F. Green. 


Billiards. With Chapters on Pool, 
Pyramids, and Snooker. By Major- 
Gen, A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S. With 
a Preface by W. J. Peall. 

Chess. By Roszrt F, Green. 


The Two-Move Chess Problem. 


By B. G. Laws. 
Chess Openings. By I. Gunssrre. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Reversi and Go Bang. 

By "ΒΕΒΕΕΒΙΕΥ ᾿ 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Bézique and Cribbage. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Ecarté and Euchre. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Skat. By Louis Dreut. 
*,* A Skat Scoring-book. ls. 
Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, &e. By 
BaxtTER-WRAY. 
School and Parlour Games. 
By Mrs, Laurence Gommr, 
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ΕἸΟΤῚΟΝ.. 
(See also ‘ Standard Books.’) 
Bjérnson’s Arne and the Fisher Lassie. Translated from the 
Norse with an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Burney’s Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady’s Entrance 


into the World. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With an Introduc.- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. Small post 8vo. 88. a ntroduc 


Cecilia. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Cervantes’ Galatea. A Pastoral Romance. Translated from the 
Spanish by G. W. J. Gyll. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Exemplary Novels. Translated from the Spanish by Walter 

K. Kelly. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. Motteux’s Translation, revised. 
With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Classic Tales, containing Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver’s 
Travels, and The Sentimental Journey. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

De Staél’s Corinne or Italy. By Madame de Staél. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. An Historical Novel. By George Ebers. 
Translated by Εἰ. 5. Buchheim. Small post 8vo. 3s, θᾶ. 

Edmonds (Mrs.) Amygdala. <A Story of the French Revolution. 
2s. θά. net. 

Fielding’s Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. Roscoe’s Edition, 

with George Oruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Amelia. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 5s. 

Gift (Theo.) Dishonoured. 6s. 

Gil Blas, the Adventures of. Translated by Smollett. Ilustrated 
by Smirke and Cruikshank. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Hauff’s Tales. The Caravan—The Sheik of Alexandria—The Inn 
in the Spessart. Translated by 8. Mendel. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hawthorne’s Tales. 4 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 

Hoffmann’s Tales, The Serapion Brethren. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. Ewing. 2vols. Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. each: 

Holnut (W. S.) Olympia’s Journal. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Manzoni. The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. With 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Poushkin’s Prose Tales. Translated from the Russian by T. Keane. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Smollett’s Roderick Random. With Cruikshank’s Ilustrations and 
Bibliography. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Peregrine Pickle. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 

Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 

Humphry Clinker. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations, Small 
post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Steele (Mrs. Δ, C.) Lesbia. A Study in one volume. 6s. 

Stinde (J.) The Buchholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. By 
Julius Stinde. Translated from the 49th edition of the German by_L. Dora 
Schmitz, Popular edition, picture boards, 2s. 
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Stinde (J.) The Buchholz Family. Second Part. Popular edition. 
Picture boards, 28. 

The Buchholzes in Italy. ‘Translated from the 37th 

edition of the original by Harriet F. Powell. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Frau Wilhelmine. Being the Conclusion of ‘ The Buchholz 

Family.’ Translated by Harriet F. Powell. Orown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Andersen (Hans Christian). Fairy Tales and Sketches. Trans- 
lated by Ο. O. Peachey, H. Ward, A. Plesner, &c. With numerous Ilus- 
trations by Otto Speckter and others. 7th thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tales for Children. With 48 full-page Illustrations by 

Wehnert, and 57 small Engravings on Wood by W. Thomas. 13th thousa d. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. θᾶ. 

Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. Translated from the 
Original by Oaroline Peachey. With a Short Life of the Author, and 120 
Wood Engravings, chiefly by Foreign Artists. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Edgeworth’s Stories for Children. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ford (Mrs. Gerard). Master Rex. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. Ilus- 
trated by James Oadenhead, Florence M. Cooper, and Louise S. Sweet. 2nd 
edition. Orown 8vo. 3s. 

Pixie: and the Hill-House Farm. Illustrated by James 
Oadenhead and Florence M. Oooper. 2nd edition. Orown 8vo. 3s. 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature. With Notes on the Natural History, 
and numerous full-page Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt, E. Burne Jones, 
J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, and other eminent artists. Oomplete edition withshort 
Memoir by J. H. Ewing. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Pocket VoLUME EpiTion. 2 vols. Imp. 32mo. 5s. 
Oxuxap Epitron. Illustrated. 2vols. Feap. 4to. paper covers, 15. each ; 
or bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories, containing 42 Fairy Tales. Translated by Edgar Taylor. With 
numerous Woodcuts after George Oruikshank and Ludwig Grimm, 3s. 6d. 

Tales. With the Notes of the Original. Translated by Mrs. 
A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2vols. 3s..6d. each. 

Harald the Viking. A Book for Boys. By Capt. Charles Young. 
With Illustrations by J. Williamson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. With In- 
troductory Remarks by Rev. J. Sherman, With 8 full-page Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

The Wide, Wide World. A Story. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Sm, 
post 8vo. 3s. θᾶ. 


Uncle Peter’s Riddle. By Ella K. Sanders. Illustrated by Florence 
M. Oooper. 2s, 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Uniform Illustrated Edition. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Poor Jack. The Settlers in Canada. 
The Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. The Privateersman. 
The Pirate, and Three Cutters. Masterman Ready. 


Peter Simple. Midshipman Easy. 
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MRS. EWING’S BOOKS. 
Uniform Edition, in 9 vols, 


We and The World. A Story for Boys. By the late Juliana 
Horatio Ewing. With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 5th edition. 88. 


A Flat Iron for a Farthing; or, Some Passages in the Life of an 
Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 16th edition. 3s. 


Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. [llustrated with 9 fine full- 
“page Engravings by Pasquier, and Frontispiece by Wolf. 6th edition. 88. 


Six to Sixteen: A Story for Girls. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. 
Allingham. 8thedition. 3s, 


Jan of the Windmill: a Story of the Plains. With 11 Illustrations 
by Mrs. Allingham. 5thedition. 3s, 


A Great Emergency. A very Ill-tempered Family—Our Field— 
Madame Liberality. With 4 Illustrations. 3rd edition. 3s. 


Melchior’s Dream. The Blackbird’s Nest—Friedrich’s Ballad—A 
Bit of Green—Monsieur the Viscount’s Friend—The Yew Lane Ghosts—A 
Bad Habit—A Happy Family» With 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 7th 
edition, 3s. 


Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire, or the Luck of Lingborough; and other Tales. 
With 3 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 4th edition. Imp. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


The Brownies. The Land of Lost Toys—Three Christmas-trees— 
An Idyl of the Wood—Ohristmas Crackers—Amelia and the Dwarfs—Timothy’s 
Shoes—Benjy in Beastland. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 8th edition. 
Imp. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap, 4to. double columns, Illustrated, 1s. each, 


Mrs, Ewing’s Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales, 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing. 

—— Six to Sixteen. 

—— We and the World. 

——_— Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 

Jan of the Windmill. ἢ 

——__ A Great Emergency, and other Tales. 

The Brownies, and other Tales, 

Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. Two Series, each 1s. 
Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. Two Series, each 1s 


Hector. A Story for Young People. With 12 Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessey. By Flora Shaw, Author of ‘Castle Blair.’ 


Andersen’s Tales. Translated by Caroline Peachey. 
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ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 


COMMANDER C, N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 


Now Ready. 


1. NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Admiral Sir R. VESEY 
: HamiLton, G.C.B. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


2. THE MECHANISM OF MEN-OF-WAR. By Fleet-Engineer 
REGINALD C. OLDKNOW, ΕΝ, With 61 Illustrations, 


3. TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO-VESSELS. By Lieutenant 
G, Ἐς ARMSTRONG, late R.N.- With 53 Illustrations. 


4. NAVAL GUNNERY, a Description and History of the Fighting 
Equipment of a Man- of- War. By Captain H. GARBETT, R.N. With 
125 Illustrations, 


The following Volumes are in preparation. 


5. THE ENTRY AND TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND 
MEN OF THE ROYAY NAVY AND THE ROYAL MARINES. 
By Lieutenant J. N. ALLEN, late R.N. 


6. NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF Be 
MERCE. By Professor J. K. LAUGHTON, R.N. © 


7, THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 
8 NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

9. DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS. 

το. NAVAL TACTICS. 

11. NAVAL HYGIENE. 

12, THE LAWS OF THE SEA. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Commander Robinson, whose able work, ‘The British Fleet,” was reviewed in these 
columns in November, 1894, has now undertaken the editing of a series of handbooks, each 
of which will deal with one particular subject connected with that great creation, the Royal 
Navy. Our national literature has certainly lacked much in this respect, Such books as 
have heretofore been produced have almost invariably been of a character too scientific and 
technical to be of much use to the general public. The series now being issued is intended to 
obviate this defect, and when completed will form a description, both historical and actual, of the 
Royal Navy, which will not only be of use to the professional student, but also be of interest 
to all who are concerned in the maintenance and efficiency of the Navy. '—Broad Arrow. 


‘The series of naval handbooks edited by Commander Robinson has made a most hopeful 
beginning, and may be counted upon to supply the growing popular demand for information 
in regard to the Navy, on which the national existence depends.’— 7 77,165. 

‘Messrs. Beli’s series of ‘Royal Navy Handbooks” promises to be a very successful 
enterprise. They are practical and definitely informative, and, though meant for the use of 
persons closely acquainted with their subjects, they are not so discouragingly technical as to 
be useless to the lay seeker after knowledge.’— Bookman 
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BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Sllustrated Monographs in handy Size. 


EDITED BY 
GLEESON WHITE anp E. F. STRANGE. 
In specially designed Cloth cover, crown ὅσο. 15. 6d. each. 


Already Published. 


CANTERBURY. By HartTLey WITHERS, 2nd Edition, revised. 
36 Illustrations. 


SALISBURY. By GLEESON WHITE. 2nd Edition, revised. 
50 Illustrations. 


CHESTER. By CHARLES HiaTT. 24 Illustrations. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. PALMER, B.A, 38 Illustrations. 
OXFORD. By Rev. PERcy DEARMER, M.A. 34 Illustrations. 
EXETER. By Percy ADDLESHAW, B.A. 35 INustrations. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. SERGEANT. 50 Illustrations. 
NORWICH. By C. H. B. QuENNELL. 38 Illustrations. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. CuiFTon. 42 Illustrations. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. Ὁ. SwEETING. 51 Illustrations. 
HEREFORD, By A. Hucu FisHER. 34 Illustrations. 


In the Press. 


LINCOLN. By A. B. KENpDRICK, B.A. 
DURHAM. _ By J. E. ΒΥΘΑΤΕ. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. Mass. 
YORK. By A. CLUITON Brock, BA. 


Preparing. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy DzEarmer, M.A, ELY. By T. Ὁ. Atrxinson. 
-ST. DAVID'S. By Puitie Rosson. WORCESTER. By E. Εν StTrRance. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Artuur Dimock. . 
. CHICHESTER. CARLISLE. ST, PAUL’S. BRISTOL. 
ST. ALBANS. RIPON. 
Uniform with above Series. x 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By CnHarves Hiatt. [Preparing. 


‘The volumes are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and written in a 
scholarly spirit, The history of cathedral and city is intelligently set forth and accompanied 
by a descriptive survey of the building in all its detail. The illustrations are copious and well 
seleeted, and the series bids fair to become an indispensable companion to the cathedral 
tourist in England.’—7tmes. 4 

‘We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well-illustrated and 
well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place of the out-of-date publications of 
local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that they have been taken in hand by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons.’—S?. James's Gazette. : a: 

For the purpose at which they aim they are admirably done, and there are few visitants 
to any of our Lele shrines who will not enjoy their visit the better for being furnished with 
one of these delightful books, which can be slipped into the pocket and carried with ease, and 
yet is distinct and legible.'"—Notes and Queries. 


ὑτοβόντ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. A New Edition, 
edited by Temple Scott, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. W, E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In about ten volumes. 3s. 6¢. each. 

‘An adequate edition of Swift—the whole of Swift, and nothing but Swift—has long been 
one of the pressing needs of students of English literature... . . Mr. Temple Scott may well 
be congratulated on his skill and judgment as a commentator.’—A ¢heneum. 4 

‘From the specimen now before us we may safely predict that Mr. Temple Scott will easily 
distance both Roscoe and Swift. He deserves the gratitude of all lovers of literature for enabling 


Swift again to make his bow to the world in so satisfactory and complete a garb. —Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘The re-issue is a worthy addition to Bohn’s Libraries, and promises to be by far the most 
valuable edition of Swift’s works yet published.—Pal/ Madi Gazette. 


Vol. I.—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, and other early 
works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Biographical Introduction by 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. With Portrait and Facsimile. ; 

Vol. II.—The Journal to Stella. Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. With a 
Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 


Vol. III.—Writings on Religion and the Church, Edited by Temple 
Scott. With a portrait in photogravure after Jervas. [Zz the press. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited 
by GEoRGE SAMPSON. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P. 3 vols. 55. each. [ Vol. τ ready. 


THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS. Metrically translated from the Old 
German Text by Alice Horton, and Edited by Edward Bell, M.A. To 
which is prefixed the Essay on the Nibelungen Lied, by Thomas Carlyle. 55. 


LELAND’S ITINERARY. Edited by LauRENcE Gomme, F.S.A. In 


several volumes. [ Preparing. 
GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated 
by Hermann Oelsner, Ph.D. Vol. I. ‘ [Preparing. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
With Introduction by Moncure D. Conway, and Portrait of Motley. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN ; The Downfall of the Second Empire, 
August-September, 1870. By George Hooper, Author of ‘ Waterloo; the 
Downfall of the First Napoleon : a History of the Campaign of 1815. With 
General Map and Six Plans of Battle. New Edition. 35. 6d. 


COLLIER’S ANNALS OF THE STAGE TO THE RESTORA-. 
TION. By J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. 2 vols. Ln the press. 


COLLIER’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY TO 
THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. [ Preparing. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 
1847-1897. 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Publication. 


HE inauguration of this series of copyright works was the first 
attempt on the part of English publishers to provide good 
literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. 
Bobn with the issue of his STANDARD LIBRARY, which consisted 
of reprints and translations of the classical literature of England, 
Germany, France, and Italy. The success which attended this was 
so great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to extend the field, and he 
started the various ‘Libraries’ known as THE SCIENTIFIC, THE 
ILLUSTRATED, THE CLASSICAL, THE ANTIQUARIAN, &c. In every 
case the works were admirably printed on good paper, and furnished 
with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So 
important an influence has this series obtained in the advancement of 
English education, that there is hardly a library, public or private, 
the nucleus of which is not founded in ‘ Bohn.’ 

THOMAS CARLYLE said of it: “7 may say, in regard to all 
manner of books, BOHN’S PUBLICATION SERIES 7s the usefullest thing 
I know;’ and his friend EMERSON recognised its admirable 
purpose when he said: ‘ Zhe translations of BOHN’S LIBRARY have 
done for literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.’ 


In 1864 Messrs. Bell & Sons acquired the series, and from time 
to time added new works, until to-day it includes over 770 volumes in 
all departments of literature, art, and science. With the progress of 
scholarship and research, Messrs. Bell & Sons have found that new 
editions and new translations were necessary, and these they have 
initiated, with the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for 
accuracy of text. As for the editorial work, the chief literary organ 
of America—the New York CRITIC—considers ‘the lmprint of 
BouN’s STANDARD LIBRARY 75 a guaranty of good editing’ 


Within late years the publishers have so far improved the paper, 
printing, and binding, that the volumes form handsome as well as 
essential additions to every library. 


‘An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this 

country who draws strength from the past has reason to be grateful.’ 
Professor HENRY MORLEY. 

‘Messrs. Bell & Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to 
and improving the famous series of Bohn’s Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘the usefullest thing I know,” and are. . . constantly adding to 
the Libraries, in the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints of Standard 
Works which no gentleman’s library should be without.’—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON 
in the Dazly Chronicle. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


STANDARD LIBRARY . Ν : 8 . 961 VOLUMES. 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY . : F : 23 VOLUMES. 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY  . : : 21 VoLUMEs. 
ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY  . : : 15 VoOLUMEs. 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY . ; : Ξ 36 VoLUMEs. 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY . - - 76 VOLUMES. 
SPORTS AND GAMES. : A ‘ ὃ 16 VoLuMEs, 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY . 3 : 3 . 107 VoLuMEs. 
COLLEGIATE SERIES. A 7 3 : 10 VoLUMEs, 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. : Ἶ : Ξ 44 VoLUMES, 
ECONOMICS AND FINANC ‘ Ξ r 5 VOLUMEs. 
REFERENCE LIBRARY . .  .  - 80 VoLumEs, 
NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY : 4 ' 17 VoLUMEs, 
ARTISTS’ LIBRARY . 4 ἃ - . 10 VoLuUMEs. 
CHEAP SERIES . . : α : : 55 VOLUMEs., 


SELECT LIBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS 81 Votumgs, 


‘Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of 
‘« Bohn’s Libraries.” ’—Guardian. 4 
‘ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing.’ 
: p Critic (N.Y.) 
‘This new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn’s Standard 
Library are being issued is not meant to hide either indifference in the selection of 
books included in this well-known series, or carelessness in the editing,’ 
¢ St. James's Gazette, 
‘Messrs. Bell & Sons are making constant additions of an eminently acceptable 
character to “Ἢ Bohn's Libraries.” '—Atheneum. 
“The seven hundred and forty-eight volumes of which the set consists form a 
collection of literature which, for general usefulness and convenience, is quite 
unequalled ; and in their new form this convenience is decidedly increased.’ 


National Observer, 
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Addison’s Works. 6 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 

Aeschylus. Verse Trans. by Anna 

τ Swanwick. 55. 

— Prose Trans, by T. A. Buckley. 
35. 6d, - 

Agassiz & Gould’s Comparative 
Physiology. 5s. 

Alfieri’s Tragedies. Trans. by Bow- 
ring. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Alford’s Queen’s English. 
Is. 6d, 

Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. 
2vols. 55. each. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 
C. D. Yonge. 7s. 6d. 

Andersen’s Danish Tales. 
by Caroline Peachey. 55. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Trans. 
by George Long. 35. 6d. 

Apollonius Rhodius. The Argo- 
nautica. Trans. by E. P. Coleridge. 55. 


Apuleius, The Works of. 55. 


Is. and 


Trans. by 


Trans. 


Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. Trans. 
by ὟΝ. 5. Rose. 2 vols. 55. each. 
Aristophanes. Trans. by W. J. 
Hickie, 2 vols. 55. each. t 
Aristotle’s Works. 5 vols. 55. each; 

2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Arvian. Trans, by E.J.Chinnock. 55. 


Ascham’s Scholemaster. (J. E. B. 
Mayor.) 15. 

Bacon’s Essays and Historical Works, 
3s. 6d.; Essays, 15. and 15..6d.; 
Novum Organum, and Advancement 
of Learning, 55. 


Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry. 
By Robert Bell. 45, 6d. 


Bass’s Lexicon to the Greek Test. 2s. 


Bax's Manual of the History of Philo- 
sophy. 55. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Hunt's Selections. 35. 6d, 
Bechstein’s Cage and Chamber 
Birds.” δὼ 

Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 
2vols, 35. 6d. each, 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
AGS, Chronicle, "5s, F 

Bell (Sir C.) On the Hand. 55. 

—— Anatomy of Expression. 55. 

Bentley’s Phalaris. 5s. 

Berkeley’s Works. (Sampson.) With 


Introduction by Right Hon. A. J, 
Balfour, M.P. 3 vols. [Vol. 1 ready. 


Bjornson’s Arne and The Fisher Las- 
sie. Trans. by W. H. Low. 35. 6d. 

Blair’s Chronological Tables. 109. 
Index of Dates. 2 vols. 55. each, 

Bleek’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament. 2vols. 55, each. 

Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, 
ρον ΕΝ, 

Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions. 65, 

Bond’s Handy Book for Verifying 
Dates, ζο, 55. 

Bonomi’s Nineveh. 5s. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. (Napier. 
6 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

—— (Croker.) 5 vols, 205, 


Leigh 
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Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 
5s. each. 

Bremer’s Works. Trans. by Mary 
Howitt. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each, 

Bridgewater Treatises. 9 vols. Vari- 
ous prices. 

Brink (Β. Ten). Early English Litera- 
ture. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

—— Five Lectures on Shakespeare. 
35. 6d. 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Buchanan’s Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms. 6s. 

Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy. 
2vols. 155. 

Burke’s Works and Speeches. ὃ vols. 
3s. 6d. each. The Sublime and 
Beautiful. 1s. απ 15. 64. Reflections 
on the French Revolution. 15. 

— Life, by Sir James Prior. 35. 6d. 

Burney’s Evelina. 35. 6¢. Cecilia. 
2 vols,% 35. 6d, each, 

Burns’ Life by Lockhart. Revised 
by W. Scott Douglas. 35. 6d. 


Burn’s Ancient Rome. 7s. 6d. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
(A. R. Shilleto.) 3 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion, and 
Sermons. 35. 6d. 

Butler’s Hudibras. 
5s. each. 

Caesar. Trans. by W. A. M‘Devitte. 
5S. 

Camoens’ Lusiad. Mickle’s Trans- 
lation, revised. 35. 6d. 

Carafas (The) of Maddaloni. By 
Alfred de Reumont. 35. 6d. 

Carpenter’s Mechanical Philosophy, 
5s. Vegetable Physiology, 65. Animal 
Physiology, 6s. 
Carrel’s Counter Revolution under 
Charles II. and James II. 35. 6d. 
Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon 
Hall. 55. 

Catullus and Tibullus. Trans. by 
W. K. Kelly. 55, 

Cellini’s Memoirs. (Roscoe.) 35. 6d. 


5.2 Or 2 vols, 
3 3 


Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. Trans. 
by W. K. Kelly. 35. 6d. 

— Don Quixote, Motteux’s Trans, 
revised. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Galatea, Trans. by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 35. 6d. 

Chalmers On Man. 55. 

Channing’s The Perfect Life. 15. 
and 15. 6d. 

Chaucer's Works.  Bell’s Edition, 
revised by Skeat. 4vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Chess Congress of 1862. By J. 
Loéwenthal 55. 

Chevreul on Colour. 55. and 7s. 6d. 

Chillingworth’s The Religion of 
Protestants. 35. 6d. 

China: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, 55. 

Chronicles of the Crusades. 55. 


Cicero’s Works. Trans. by Prof. C. 
D.Yonge and others. 7 vols. 55. each. 
1 vol., 35. 6d. 


—— Friendship and Old Age. 15, and 
Is. 6d. 

Clark’s Heraldry. (Planché.) 5s. 
and 15s. 


Classic Tales. 35. 6d. . 

Coleridge’s Prose Works. (Ashe.) 
6 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 
(G. H. Lewes.) 5s. 

— Positive Philosophy. (Harriet 
Martineau.) 3 vols. 55. each. 

Condé’s History of the Arabs in 


Spain. 3vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 
2vols. 55, each. 


Cowper’s Works. (Southey.) 8 vols. 
35. 6d. each, 

Coxe’s House of Austria. 4 vols. 
35. 6d. each, Memoirs of Marlborough. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. Atlas to Marl- 
borough’s Campaigns. τος, 6d. 

Craik’s Pursuit of Knowledge. 55. 


Craven’s Young Sportsman’s Manual. 


55. 

Cruikshank’s Punch and Judy. 55. 
Three Courses and a Desert. 55. 

Cunningham’s Lives of. British 
Painters. 3 vols. 35, 6d, each, 
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Dante. Trans. by Rev. H. F. Cary. 
35. 6d. Inferno. Separate, 1s. and 
1s. 6d. Purgatorio. 1s. and 1s, 6d, 
Paradiso, 15. and 1s. 6d. 

— Trans. by I. C. Wright. 
man’s Illustrations.) 55. 

— Inferno. Italian Text and Trans. 
by Dr. Carlyle. 5s. 

— Purgatorio. Italian Text and 
Trans. by ὟΝ. 5. Dugdale, 55. 

De Commines’ Memoirs. Trans. by 
A. R. Scoble. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscel. Works. 


(Flax- 


6 vols. 45. 6d. each. Robinson 
Crusoe (Vol. VII.) 35. δά. or 55. 
The Plague in London, ts. and 
1s. 6d. 

Delolme on the Constitution of Eng- 
land. 35. 6d. 


Demmin’s Arms and Armour. Trans. 
by C. Ὁ. Black. 75. 6d, 

Demosthenes’ Orations. Trans. by 
C, Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 55., and 
1 vol, 3s. 6d, 

—— Orations On the Crown. 
15. 6d, 

De Stael’s Corinne. Trans. by Emily 
Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 35. 6d. 

Devey’s Logic. 55. 

Dictionary of Greek and Latin 
Quotations. 5s. 

— of Poetical Quotations (Bohn). 6s. 

— of Scientific Terms, (Buchanan.) 6s, 

— of Biography. (Cooper.) 2 vols, 
5s. each. 

—-of Noted Names of Fiction. 
(Wheeler.) 55. 

—— Of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish. (Wright.) 2 vols, 55. each. 
Didron’s Christian Iconography. 

2vols, 55. each. 
Diogenes Laertius. Trans. by C.D, 
Yonge. 55. 
Dobree’s Adversaria. 
(2 vols.) 55. each. 
Dodd’s Epigrammatists. 6s. 
Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks. 


15. and 


(Wagner.) 


55. 

Draper’s History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe, 2vels. 55. 
each, 


Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 2 vols, 
5s. each, 

Dyer’s History of Pompeii. 

—— The City of Rome. 55. 

Dyer’s British Popular Customs. 55. 

Harly Travels in Palestine. (Wright.) 
55. 

Eaton’s Waterloo Days. 
Is, 6d, 

Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. Trans. by 
E. 5. Buchheim. 35. 6d, 

Edgeworth’s Stories for Children, 
35. 6d, 


Ellis’ Specimens of Early English 
- Metrical Romances. (Halliwell.) 55. 


7s. 6d. 


Is. and 


Elze’s Life of Shakespeare. Trans. 
by L. Dora Schmitz. 55. y 
Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. 35. 6d. 


each, or 5 vols, 1s. each. 

Ennemoser’s History of Magic. 
2 vols, 55. each, 

Epictetus. Trans. by George Long. 
55. 

Euripides. Trans. by E, P. Coleridge. 
2vols, 55. each. 

Eusebius’ Eccl. History. Trans. by 
CaAF...Cruse, ν᾿ 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. 
(Bray.) 4 vols. 55. each, 

Fairholt’s Costume in England. 
(Dillon.) 2vols. 55. each, 


Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 3s. 6d. 
Tom Jones. 2 vols, 35. 6d, each, 
Amelia, 55. 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 65. 

Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle. 
Trans. by T. Forester. 55. 

Foster’s Works. 10 vols. 
each, 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 15. 


Gesta Romanorum. Trans. by Swan 
and Hooper. 55. 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
35. 64. each, 


Gilbart’s Banking. 2 νοΐβ, 55. each. 
Gil Blas. Trans. by Smollett. 6s. 
Giraldus Cambrensis. 55, 


35. Od. 


7 vols. 
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Goethe’s Works and Correspond- | 
énce, including Autobiography and 
Annals, Faust, Elective Affinities, 
Werther, Wilhelm Meister, Poems 
and Ballads, Dramas, Reinecke Fox, 
Tour in Italy and Miscellaneous 
Travels, Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, Correspondence with Ecker- 
mann and Soret, Zelter and Schiller, 
&c., &c. By various Translators. 
16 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— Faust. Text with Hayward’s 
Translation. (Buchheim.) 55. 

— Faust. PartI. Trans. by Anna 
Swanwick. το, and 1s. 6d. 

— Boyhood, (Part I. of the Auto- 
biography.) Trans. by J. Oxenford. 
15. and 15. 6d. 

—— Reinecke Fox. Trans. by A. 
Rogers. 15. and 1s. 6d, 

Goldsmith’s Works. (Gibbs.) § vols. 
3s. 6d. each, 

—— Plays. 15. and ts. 6d. Vicar of 
Wakefield. as. and ts. 6d. 

Grammont’s Memoirs and Boscobel 
Tracts. 55. 

Gray’s Letters. (Ὁ. C. Tovey.) 

[15 the press. 

Greek Anthology. Trans. by E. 
Burges. 55. 

Greek Romances. (Theagenes and 
Chariclea, Daphnis and Chloe, Cli- 
topho and Leucippe.) Trans. by 
Rev. R. Smith. 55. 

Greek Testament. 55. 

Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson’s 
Poems. (Robert Bell.) 35. 6d. 

Gregory’s Evidences of the Christian 
Religion. 35. 6d. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel. 
by E. Taylor. 35. 6d. 

—— German Tales. Trans. by Mrs. 
Hunt. 2vols. 35. 6:7. each. 

Gyrossi’s Marco Visconti. 35. 6d. 


Guizot’s Origin of Representative 
Government in Europe. Trans. by 
A. R. Scoble. 425. 6d. 

—— The English Revolution of 1640, 
Trans. by W. Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

-—— History of Civilisation. Trans. by 
W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 35, 6d. each, 


Trans, 


Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 
35. 6d. ; 

Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 8 vols. 
35. 6d. each, 2 

Handbook of Card and Table Games. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— of Proverbs. By H.’G. Bohn. 55, 

— of Foreign Proverbs. 55. 

Hardwick’s History of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 55. 

Harvey's Circulation of the Blood. 
(Bowie.) 1s. and 15. 6d, 

Hauff’s Tales. Trans. by 5. Mendel. 
35. 6d. 

—— The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria. 15. and 15. 6d. 

Hawthorhe’s Novels 
4 vels, 35. 6d. each. 

Hazlitt’s Lectures and Essays. 7vols. 
35. 6d, each. - 


Heaton’s History of Painting. (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.) 55. 


Hegel’s Philosophy of History. Trans. 
by J. Sibree. 55. 

Heine’s Poems. 
Bowring. 35. 6d. 

—— Travel Pictures. Trans. by Francis 
Storr. 35. 6d. 

Helps (Sir Arthur). Life of Columbus, 
3s. δά. 

— Life of Pizarro. 


— Life of Cortes. 
each. 


— Life of Las Casas. 35. 6d, 


-—— Life of Thomas Brassey. 
15. δά. 


Henderson's Historical Documents 
of the Middle Ages. 55. 


Henfrey’s English Coins. (Keary.) 
6s. 

Henry (Matthew) On the Psalms. 55, 

Henry of Huntingdon’s History. 
Trans. by T. Forester. 55. 


Herodotus, Trans. by H. F. Cary. 
35. 6d. 


—— Wheeler’s Analysis and Summary 
of. 55. Turner's Notes on. 55, 


and Tales. 


Trans. by E. A. 


3s. 6d. 


2 vols. 35. 6d. 


Is, and 
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Hesiod, Callimachus and Theognis. 
Trans. by Rev. J. Banks. 55. 

Hoffmann’s Tales. The Serapion 

* Brethren. Trans. by Lieut.-Colonel 
Ewing. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 

Hogg’s Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. 5s. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death and Bible 
Cuts. 55. 

Homer. Trans. by T. A. Buckley. 
2vols. 55. each. 
Hooper’s Waterloo. 
— Sedan. 35. 6d 
Horace. Smart’s Translation, revised, 

by Buckley. 35. 6d. 
— A New Literal Prose Translation. 
By A. Hamilton Bryce, LL.D. 35. 6d. 
Hugo’s Dramatic Works. Trans. by 
Mrs. Crosland and F, L. Slous. 35.6d. 


— Hernani. Trans. by Mrs. Cros- 
land. 1s. 

— Poems. Trans. by various writers. 
Collected by J. H. L. Williams, 35. 6d, 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Trans. by 
Otté, Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. 35. 6d. 
each, and 1 vol. 5s. 

—— Personal Narrative of his Travels, 
Trans. by T. Ross. 3 vols. 55. each, 

— Views of Nature. Trans. by Otté 
and Bohn. 65s. 

Humphreys’ Coin Collector’s Manual. 
2vols. 55. each. 

Hungary, History of. 35. 6d. 

Hunt’s Poetry of Science. 5s. 

Hutchinson’s Memoirs. 35. 6d. 

India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 55. 

Ingulph’s Chronicles. 55. 

Irving (Washington). | Complete 
Works. 15 vols. . 35. 6d. each; or 
in 18 vols, 15. each, and 2 vols. 15. 6d. 
each. 

—— Life and Letters. 


35. 6d. 


By Pierre E, 


Irving. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Isocrates, Trans, by J. H. Freese. 
Vol. I, 55. 


James’ Life of Richard Cceur de Lion. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each, 

—— Life and Times of Louis XIV. 
2vols. 35. 6d, each, 


Jameson (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s Hero- 
ines. 35. 6d. 


Jesse (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 5s. 


Jesse (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court 
of England under the Stuarts, 3 vols, : 
5s. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders. 55. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
(Napier.) 3 vols. 35. 6d, each. 


Josephus. Whiston’s Translation, 
revised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 5 
vols, 35. 6d. each, ; 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 55, 

Jukes-Browne’s Handbook of Phy- 
sical Geology. 7s. 6d. Handbook of 
Historical Geology. 6s. The Build- 
ing of the British Isles 75. 6d. 


Julian the Emperor. Trans. by Rev. 
C. W. King. 55. 

Junius’s Letters. Woodfall’s Edition, 
revised. 2vols. 35, 6a. each. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutro- 
pius. Trans. by Rev. J.S. Watson. 55, 


Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius. Trans. by L. Evans. 55, 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
Trans, by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 55. 
— Prolegomena, &c. ‘Trans. by E, 
Belfort Bax. 55. 

Keightley’s Fairy Mythology. 55s. 
Classical Mythology. Revised by 
Dr. L. Schmitz. 55. 


Kidd On Man. 3s. 6d. 
Kirby On Animals. 2 vols. 5s. each. 
Knight’s Knowledge is Power. 55. 


La Fontaine’s Fables. Trans by E. 
Wright. 35. 6d. 

Lamartine’s History of the Giron- 
dists. Trans. by H. T. Ryde. 3 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France. Trans. by Capt. Rafter, 
4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

—— French Revolution of 1848. 35. 6d. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia and Eliana. 
35. 6d., or in 3 vols. 15. each. 

Memorials and Letters. Talfourd’s 
Edition, revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— Specimens of the English Dramatic 
Poets of the Time of Elizabeth. 35. 6d, 
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Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 35, 6d. 
each. 

Lappenberg’s England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans. by B. 
Thorpe. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Lectures on Painting. By Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli. 55. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatise on 
Painting. Trans. by J. F. Rigaud. 55. 

Lepsius’ Letters from Egypt, &c. 
Trans. by L. and J. B. Horner. 53s. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Trans. 
by Ernest Bell. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Barnhelm. 1s. and 1s. 6d. Laokoon, 
Dramatic Notes, &c. Trans. by E. C. 
Beasley and Helen Zimmern. 35. 6d. 
Laokoon separate. 15. or Is. 6d. 

Lilly’s Introduction to ‘Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.) 55. 


Livy. Trans. by Dr. Spillan and 
others. 4 vols. 55. each. 

Locke’s Philosophical Works. (J. A. 
St. John.) 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

—— Life. -By Lord King. 35. 6d. 

Lodge’s Portraits. 8 vols. 55. each. 

Longfellow’s Poetical and Prose 
Works. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Loudon’s Natural History. 55. 

Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual 
6 vols. 55. each. 

Lucan’s Pharsalia. Trans. by H. T. 
Riley. 55. 

Lucian’s Dialogues. Trans. by H. 
Williams. 55. 

Lucretius’ Trans. by Rev. J. S. 
Watson. 55. 


Luther's Table Talk. Trans. by W. 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

— Autobiography. 
_ Trans. by W. Hazlitt. 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence, 

&e. Trans. 35. 6d. 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. 5s. 


Mantell’s Geological Excursions 
through the Isle of Wight, &c. 55. 
Petrifactions and their Teachings. 
6s. Wonders of Geology. 2 vols. 
75. 6d. each. 


Manzoni’s The Betrothed. 5s. 


(Michelet. ) 
35. 6d. 


Marco Polo’s Travels. Marsden’s 
Edition, revised by T. Wright. 55. . 

Martial’s Epigrams. Trans. 75. 6d. 

Martineau’s History of England, 
1800-15. 35. 6d. 

—— History of the Peace, 1816-46. 
4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Matthew Paris. Trans. by Dr. Giles. 
3 vols. 55. each. 

Matthew of Westminster. Trans. 
by C. Ὁ. Yonge. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington. 


δ, 
Monzel's HistoryofGermany. Trans. 
by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 vols. 35, 6d, ea. 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle. By 
Duppa and Q. de Quincy. 55. 
Michelet’s French Revolution. 
Trans. by C. Cocks. 35. 6d. 
Mignet’s French Revolution. 35. 6d. 
Mill (John Stuart). Early Essays. 


35. 6d. 

Miller’s Philosophy of History. 4 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. (J. Mont- 
gomery.) 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 
5 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Mitford's Our Village. 2vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 

Moliére’s Dramatic Works. 
by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each, 

The Miser, Tartuffe, Thé Shop- 
keeper turned Gentlemen. 15. & 15. 60, 

Montagu’s (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (Wharncliffe and Moy 
Thomas.) 2 vols. 55. each. 


Montaigne’s Essays. Cotton’s Trans. 


Trans. 


revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols, 
35. 6d. each, 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. Nu- 


gent’s Trans. revised by J. V. 
Prichard. 2 vols. 45. 6d. each. 
Morphy's Games of Chess. (Lé6- 

wenthal.) 5s. 
Motley’s Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each. : 
Mudie’s British Birds. (Martin.) 2 
vols. 55. each. 


Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain. 65, 
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Neander’s History of the Christian 
Religion and Church. 10 vols. Life 
of Christ. 1 vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church by the Apostles. 
2vols. History of Christian Dogma. 
2vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 16 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Nibelungs, Lay of the. Trans. by 
Alice Horton and Edward Bell, M.A. 
55. 

Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits. 55. 

North's Lives of the Norths. (Jes- 
sopp.) 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden. 5s. 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 
35. 6d. 

Ordericus Vitalis. Trans. by T 
Forester. 4 vols. 55. each. 

Ovid. Trans. by H. T. Riley. 3 
vols, 55. each. 

Pascal’s Thoughts. 
Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. 

Pauli’s Life of Alfred the Great, &c. 


Se 


Trans. by C. 


Life of Cromwell. 1s, and 1s. 6d. 

Pausanius’ Description of Greece. 
Trans. by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 2 
vols. 55. each. 

Pearson on the Creed. (Walford.) 5s. 

Pepys’ Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 
55. each, 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) 2vols. 35. 6d. ea. 

Petrarch’s Sonnets. 55. 

Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs. 


55. 

Philo-Judzus. Trans. by C. Ὁ. 
Yonge. 4 vols. 55. each. 

Pickering’s Races of Man. 55. 

Pindar. Trans. by D. W. Turner. 55. 

Planché's History of British Costume. 
55, 

Plato. Trans. by H. Cary, 6. 
Burges, and H. Davis. 6 vols. 55. 
each. 

— Apology, Crito, Phzedo, Prota- 
goras. 15. and 15. 6d. 

— Day's Analysis and Index to the 
Dialogues, 55. 


Plautus, Trans. by H. T. Riley. 
2 vols. 55. each. 

— Trinummus, Menzchmi, 
laria, Captivi. 4s. and 1s. 6d, 

Pliny’s Natural History. Trans. by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6 vols. 
55. each. 

Pliny the Younger, Letters of. 
Melmoth’s trans. revised by Rev. F, 
C. T. Bosanquet. τς, 

Plotinus: Select Works of. Tom 
Taylor's trans. (G. R.S. Mead.) 5s. 


Plutarch’s Lives. Trans. by Stewart 


Aulu- 


and Long. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
— Moralia. ‘Trans. by Rev. C. W. 
Kingand Rey. A. R. Shilleto. 2 vols, 
5s. each, 
Poetry of America, (W. J. Linton.) 
35. 6d. 


Political Cyclopedia. 4 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. ; 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 55. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. (Carruthers.) 
2vols. 55. each. 


— Homer. (J. S. Watson. 
5s. each. 


—— Lifeand Letters. (Carruthers.) 5s. 


Pottery and Porcelain. (H.G. Bohn.) 
5s. and τος, 6d. 


2 vols, 


Poushkin’s Prose Tales. Trans. by 
T. Keane. 35. 6d. 

Propertius. Trans. by Rev. P. J. F. 
Gantillon, 35. 6d. 


Prout (Father). Reliques. 55. 

Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans. by Rev. J. 5. Watson. 2 vols. 
5s. each, 

Racine’s Tragedies. Trans. by R. B. 
Boswell. 2 vols. 35, 6¢. each. 

Ranke’s History ofthe Popes. Trans, 
by E. Foster. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— Latin and Teutonic Nations, 
Trans. by P. A. Ashworth. 35. 6d. 

— History of Servia. Trans. by 
Mrs. Kerr. 35. 6d. 

Rennie’s Insect Architecture. (J. G. 
Wood.) 55. 

Reynold’s Discourses and Essays. 
(Beechy.) 2vols. 3s, 6d, each, 
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Ricardo’s Political Eoonomy. (Gon- 
ner.) 55. 

Richter’s Levana. 3s. δώ, 

—— Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces. 
Trans. by Lieut.-Col. Ewing. 35. 6d. 

Roger de MHovenden’s Annals. 
Trans, by Dr. Giles. 2vols. 55. each. 


Roger of Wendover. Trans. by Dr. 
Giles. 2vols. 55. each. 


Roget’s Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. 2vols. 6s. each, 


Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
(C. A. Eaton.) 2vols.. 5s. each. 


Roscoe’s Leo X, 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
— Lorenzo de’ Medici. 35. 6d. 


Russia, History of. By W.K. Kelly. 
2vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus, Trans. by Rey. J. S. Watson. 
55. 

Schiller’s Works. Including Hisvory 
of the Thirty Years’ War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
of Orleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
&c. By various translators. 7 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Mary Stuart and The Maid of 
Orleans. ‘Trans. by J. Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick. 15. and 15. 6d. 

Schlegel’s(F.) Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works. 5 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

(A. W.) Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature. 35. 6d. 

Schopenhauer’s Essays. Selected 
and trans. by E. Belfort Bax. 5». 

— On the Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans, by 
Mdme. Hillebrand. 53s. 

Schouw’s Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Trans. by A. Henfrey. 55. 


Schumann’s Early Letters. Trans. 
by May Herbert. 35. 6d. 
— Reissmann’s Life of, Trans, by 


A, L, Alger. 35. 62, 


Seneca on Benefits, Trans. by 
Aubrey Stewart. 35. 6d. 

—— Minor Essays and On Clemency, 
Trans. by Aubrey Stewart. 55. - 

Sharpe’s History of Egypt. 2 vols. 
55. each. 

Sheridan’s Dramatic Works. 35. 6d. 

—— Plays. ts, and 1s. 6d. 

Sismondi’s Literature of the South _ 
of Europe. Trans. by T. Roscoe, 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Six Old English Chronicles. 

Smith (Archdeacon). 
Antonyms. 55. 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 
(Belfort Bax.) 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. - 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
35. δα. 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Scripture. 


5S. 
Smollett’s Novels. 4 vols. 35. 6d. 


Es, 


Synonyms and 


each. . 
Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History, 
2vols. 35. 6d. each, 


Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History. 5. 
Sophocles. Trans. by E. P. Cole- 
ridge, M.A. 55. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
— Life of Wesley. 55, 


—— Life, as told in his Letters. By 
J. Dennis. 35. 6d. : 


Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History. 55. 
Spinoza’s Chief Works. Trans. by 
R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. 55. each. 
Stanley’s Dutchand Flemish Painters, 


55. 


5S. 
Starling’s Noble Deeds of Women. 


πε, 

Staunton’s Chess Player’s Handbook. 

5s. Chess Praxis. 55. Chess Players’ 
,» Companion. 55, Chess Tournament 
of 1851. 55. 

Stéckhardt’s Experimental Chemistry 
(Heaton.) 5s. 

Strabo’s Geography. Trans. by 
Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. ὅς, 
each, 

Strickland’s Queens of England. - 6 
vols, 5s. each, Mary Queen of 
Scots. e2vols. ss,each. Tudorand 
Stuart Princesses, 55, 
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“Stuart & Revett’s Antiquities of 


Athens, 5D 

Stietonius’ Lives of the Caesars and 
of the Grammarians. Thomson's 
trans. revised by T. Forester. 53. 

Sully’s Memoirs. Mrs. Lennox’s 
trans. revised. 4 vols. 35. 

Swift’s Prose Works. With Intro- 
duction by W. E. H. Lecky. τὸ vols. 
35. 6d, each. | Vols. x & 2 ready. 

Tacitus. The Oxford trans. revised. 
2vols. 55. each, 

Tales of the Genii. Trans. by Sir 
Charles Morell. 5s. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. 
by J. H. Wiffen. 55. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying. 35. 6d. 


Terence and. Phzdrus. Trans. by 
H. T. Riley. 55. 
Theooritus, Bion, Moschus, and 


Tyrtezus, Trans. by Rev. J. Banks, 
5S. 
Theodoret and Evagrius. 55. 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest. Trans. 


by W. Hazlitt. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Thucydides. Trans. by Rev. H. 
Dale. 2 vols. 35. 6d, each. 


— Wheeler’s Analysis and Summary 
of. 55. 
Thudichum’s Treatise on Wines. 
55. 
Trevelyan’s Ladies in Parliament. 
15. and 1s. 6d. 
‘Ulrici’s Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. 
Trans. by L. Dora Schmita 2 vols, 
35. 6d. each, 


Uncle Fom’s Cabin. 35. 64, 


Ure’s Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain, 2 volts. 58 cach 

—— Philosophy of Manufacture, 74, 6. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Trans. 
by Mrs. Foster. 6vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Virgil. Trans. by A. Hamilton 
Bryce, LL.D. 35. 6d. 

Voltaire’s Tales. Trans. by R. B. 
Boswell. 35. 6d. 

Walton’s Angler. 5s. 

— Lives. (A. H. Bullen.) 55. 

Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. 
1s. and 1s. 6d. 

Wellington, Life of. By ‘An Old 
Soldier.’ 5s. 
Werner’s Templars m Cyprus. 
Trans. by ὦ. A. M. Lewis. 335. 6d. 
Westropp’s Handbook of Arche- 
ology. 59. 

Wheatley. Onthe Book of Common 
Prayer, 35. 6d. 

Wheeler’s Dictionary of Noted Names 
of Fiction. 55. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Bs. 

Wieseler’s Synopsis of the Gospels. 
5S. 

William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle. 
55. 

Wright’s Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Xenophon. Trans. by Rev. J. S. 
Watson and Rey. H. Dale. 3 vols. 
55. each, 

Young’s Travels in France, 1787-89. 
(M. Betham-Edwards.) 35. 6d. 

—— Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A. W. 
Hutton.) 2vols. 35. 6d, each. 

Yule-Tide Stories. (B. Thorpe. 55. 
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